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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue nineteenth Annual Meeting will 
be held at Leicester, August 4th to 9th 
inclusive, under the patronage of His 
Grace the Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Leicestershire, and the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
A Local Committee has been formed, 
with the Rev. R. Burnaby as Chairman, 
and Jas. Thompson, Esq., of Leicester, 
as Secretary. 

The arrangements will, as usual, em- 
brace excursions, and evening meeti 
for reading papers. Among the places 
to be visited are— 

Aug. 4 and 9. Churches and other 
objects of interest at Leicester. 

Aug. 5. Groby C.stle. 

Aug. 6. Bosworth Field. 

Aug. 7. Breedon-on-the-Hill and 
Castle Donington. 

Aug. 8. Brixworth and Northampton. 

Among the papers of local interest 
that will be read may be named— 

Mr. Planché on the EarJs of Leicester. 

Mr.T. Wright on the Ancient MSS. 
at the Guildhall. 

Mr. T. Wright on an Inscribed Tile 
of the 8th Legion, found at Leicester. 

Mr. Thompson on the History of the 
County of Leicester, to the Time of the 
Norman Conquest. 

Mr.Gordon Hills on the Guildhall, 
Leicester. 

Mr. Raphael Brandon on St. Martin’s 
Church, Leicester. 

Mr. Roberts on other Churches in 
Leicester, 

Mr. Roberts on Brixworth Church. 

Rev. C. H. Hartshorne on Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross. 

Mr. Irving on the Camps, Earth- 
works, and Fortifications of Leicester- 
shire. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming on Memorials 
of Richard III., &., &. 

The tickets of admission to the pro- 
ceedings may be obtained from any of 
the Committee or Hon, Secs.: also from 
the Treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., 
16, Onslow-crescent, Brompton, and from 
Messrs. Crossley and Clarke, Gallowtree- 


gate, Leicester. Lady and Gentleman, 
£1 1s.; Ladies only, 10s. 6d. 


SAXON COINS DISCOVERED AT 
ST. JOHN’S, CHESTER. 
Srnce the report on this subject was 
printed*, we have been informed that 
the coins in question amount to about 
thirty, and not fifty, as was at first 
stated. 


SUSSEX ARCHZXOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Tue Annual Meeting will be held at 
Hastings on the 7th of August. 


THE TURNERS OF THERTFIELD. 

Mr. Ursan,—Will some of your cor- 
respondents inform me whether the 
“Turners of Thertfield, in the county of 
Herts.,” ever had a grant of arms, and if 
so, what they were? It is an old Saxon 
family, and resided on the same estate 
up to the reign of George III., for 400 
years. In the reign of Elizabeth they 
were yeomen, but in that of James I. 
were gentry, Edward Turner, M.A, 
marrying Anne, an illegitimate daughter 
of the Earl of Dorset and Middlesex. 
Dr. Francis Turner, the Bishop of Ely 
(one of the seven in the reign of James 
II.), is interred at Thertfield; also Sir 
Barnard Turner, M.P., an Alderman of 
London, who died in 1784: but I un- 
derstand that he refused to pay the fees 
on being knighted at the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, consequently no notice is taken of 
it in the books; but as in looking over 
various books on heraldry 4 can find no 
mention of this family, although I am 
told that in the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
of 1780-81, or 1783, there is a pedi- 
gree, I wish to know whether there 
was a grant of arms, or whether at a 
late period, after the “ Visitations” had 
ceased, they adopted the armorial bear- 
ings they now use, without applying to 
the College of Arms.—I am, &c., 

A READER. 


Tonbridge Wells, July 2, 1862. 


* Gent. Maa., July, 1862, p. 58. 
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ENGLISH METRICAL HOMILIESs. 


Here is a book of genuine medieval English of the best kind, 
the greater part of which has been hitherto unpublished. The 
collection consists of a series of Sermons or Paraphrases in Eng- 
lish verse on the Dominical Gospels. We gather from Mr. 
Small’s Preface that he has only printed a small part of the 
whole series, that namely which is found in a manuscript in 
the Library of the Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh. 
This consists of the Homilies on the Gospels from the First 
Sunday in Advent to the Purification. Five other copies exist 
in England, at Oxford, Cambridge, Lambeth, and the British 
Museum. The Edinburgh manuscript contains also some other 
devotional poems, among others the Legend of the Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, containing the account of the mission 
of Abbot Elfsige (corruptly Elis in the poem) to Denmark 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. This Mr. Small has 
printed in his Preface; the poem had already been printed by 
Sir Henry Ellis, in the second” volume of his Introduction to 
Domesday, from another manuscript, which presents some dif- 
ferences. The compilers of the Catalogue of the Cambridge 
MSS. assign the oldest English copy to a date later than 1345, 
and attribute the authorship to the hermit Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, who died in 1348. Mr. Small, on the other hand, 
looks on his Edinburgh MS. as much earlier, though he does 
not fix an exact date, and he assigns the authorship not to any 
one writer, but to “several monkish versifiers.’ Why they 
should have been “ monkish”’ we do not exactly see; as these 
Sermons are palpably intended for the people at large, the 





* “English Metrical Homilies from Manuscripts of the Fourteenth Century. 
With an Introduction and Notes by John Small, M.A.” (Edinburgh: Paterson.) 
> By an apparent misprint in p. xv. of the Pre‘ace, the reference to Sir H. Ellis 
is given as “i. 99.” It should be “ii. 99.” 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. Q 
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chances, in the absence of direct evidence, are at least equal 
that they are the work of secular priests. 

The historical value of writings of this sort is twofold; they 
illustrate the language of the time and they illustrate its line 
of thought. The latter value of course is common to all con- 
temporary writings, in whatever language. A Latin poem or 
history throws as much light on the sentiments of the time as 
one in English or French. But anything in the spoken lan- 
guage of the time has an additional philological value, which is 
not shared by Latin compositions. And the present collection 
has a special value; as it is clearly meant for the common 
people, it is written in their language, and, what is more, in 
a local dialect of that language. These Metrical Homilies, 
in short, are written in that most English form of English 
which has so oddly come to be looked upon as Scotch. On 
the philological value of the poems Mr. Small speculates as 
follows :— 


“Tn a philological point of view, the MS. now printed is very remarkable. 
The language in which it is written is of the most homely kind. All difficult 
expressions, and expositions liable to be misunderstood, are studiously avoided, 
while the words employed are nearly all derived from the Anglo-Saxon, or rather 
that modification of it known as Dano-Saxon, and comparatively few occur of 
Anglo-Norman origin. 

“In this respect these sermons, like the poem of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ intended 
for popular use, afford a remarkable contrast to the writings of Chaucer, who, 
being essentially a Court poet, employed a much larger proportion of Anglo- 
Norman words in his poetry. 

“Their greatest philological value, however, consists in their shewing that 
the same broad dialect was common at an early period in Scotland and the north 
of England. This dialect was derived from a colony of Saxons, who coming 
from Sleswick, in the South of Denmark, in a.p. 547, established themselves in 
Northumberland, and in various parts of Scotland between the Tweed and 
the Forth. 

“In this extensive district, far removed from the influence of the Anglo- 
Norman which prevailed after the Norman Conquest amongst the inhabitants 
of the Southern parts of England, this Dano-Saxon or East-Anglian dialect long 
flourished and resisted the propensity to change which more or less affects all 
living languages. This dialect was long successfully cultivated, and in it nearly 
all the English metrical romances of medieval times was written: while, as Sir 
Walter Scott has justly remarked, the same flow of romantic and poetical tra- 
dition has distinguished these districts almost down to the present time. 

“On comparing the language in which these Homilies are written with that 
of the ancient poems known to have been composed by Scottish authors, both 
may be considered as being of one and the same dialect: and whilst the Homi- 
lies present several peculiarities shewing a Northumbrian origin, they tend still 
further to prove the Dano-Saxon origin of the literary language of Scotland— 
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a subject on which much interesting discussion has taken place in ancient 
times.” 

We are much obliged to Mr. Small for printing the Poems, but 
we cannot say that we are greatly edified by his somewhat con- 
fused speculations and nomenclature. We are always frightened 
when we see those odd compound words of which Scotch writers 
seem, even fonder than other people. We hear of “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” “ Dano-Saxon,” “Anglo-Norman,” “ Romano-British.” 
Now “ Anglo-Saxon” is an ancient word, and a perfectly good 
word, if people would only use it in its proper meaning. When 
an Old-English King ealled himself “ Rex Anglorum-Saxonum,” 
he meant “ King of the Angles and Saxons,” of the nation 
formed by the union of Angles and Saxons, that is, as they are 
commonly called. for shortness, the Angli or English. The 
full style of the nation is‘ Angli et Saxones,” “ Angli Saxones,” 
“ Anglo-Saxones,”’ but the “Saxones” is most commonly left 
out, while the “Angli” (by native writers) never is. But 
when people talk of “ Anglo-Saxon” now, they mean, (when 
they mean anything,) not “ Angles and Saxons,” but “ Saxons 
in England,” as opposed to “Saxons in Germany,” applying 
the name, in this strange sense, to the Anglian as well as 
the Saxon parts of the island. What “ Dano-Saxon” may be, 
we know not: “ Anglo-Norman,” we suppose, means Normans 
settled in England, while we sometimes hear of “ Anglo-Ame- 
ricans,” which can only mean Englishmen settled in America. 
Finally, there are “ Anglo -Catholics,” who are altogether 
beyond us. Mr.Small is rather amusing with his “colony of 
Saxons” settling “in Northumberland and in various parts of 
Scotland between the Tweed and the Forth.” First of all, his 
Saxons are not Saxons but Angles, and the distinction between 
“Northumberland and various parts of Scotland” would have 
seemed very odd.in a.p. 547. The simple fact, which people 
seem to have such difficulty in understanding, is that south- 
eastern Scotland is really not Scotland at all, but England, Eng- 
land in the very strictest sense, the land where the true English 
tongue has been better preserved than anywhere else. Lothian 
is a part of the old kingdom of Northumberland, and the 
Scottish capital still bears the name of the great Northumbrian 
King Edwin. By a political accident this essentially English 
district became subject to a Scottish dynasty, who soon identified 
themselves far more with their English than with their Scottish 
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subjects. Further political accidents led to bitter feuds be- 
tween these Northern English and the English south of 
Cheviot. The English subjects of the King of Scots got to 
be called Scots and their country Scotland, exactly as, before 
the late revival of the Kingdom of Italy, Piedmont and the 
Piedmontese were constantly called Sardinia and Sardinians. 
All this is perfectly plain as a matter of history, but it will 
never be understood by people who are slaves to modern maps 
and modern nomenclature. Once realize that Lothian is only 
politically Scotch, that in blood and speech it is as English as 
Yorkshire, and no one need go discussing “ the Dano-Saxon 
origin of the literary language of Scotland,” or thinking it 
needful to prove “that the same broad dialect was common 
at an early period to Scotland and the North of England.” 

The Homilies then are written in the language of North- 
umberland, the language of a people essentially Anglian, 
though doubtless with a considerable mixture of Danish blood. 
As Mr. Small truly says, in Northumberland (of course in- 
cluding Lothian) English long continued to be spoken with 
a much less infusion of French than in the southern part of the 
island, and the spoken speech of the country still contains 
many noble old Teutonic words and forms which have quite 
dropped out of modern literary English. These Homilies ex- 
hibit the language at a very interesting stage. The difference 
between Old-English and modern English consists in two 
things; the breaking-up of the old Teutonic inflexions and 
the infusion of French words into the vocabulary, often to the 
exclusion of Teutonic words of the same meaning. ‘This last 
was a direct, though far from immediate, result of the Norman 
Conquest. The great infusion of French words did not, indeed 
it could not, take place till English was becoming the common 
tongue of all the inhabitants of England. But the breaking- 
up of the inflexions was in no way caused, though it was doubt- 
less a good deal hastened, by the Norman Conquest. It is 
simply a tendency common to all languages, and which has 
equally affected the Teutonic languages on the Continent. The 
High-Dutch, the literary German, amazes many who learn it 
by the richness of its inflexions; but, after all, the modern 
German inflexions are the merest crumbs from the wealth of the 
old Teutonic mother-speech. From the Low-Dutch and Scandi- 
navian languages iuflexion has vanished almost as extensively 
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as from modern English. But the Norman Conquest no doubt 
gave a great push to this natural tendency of the language. 
When French displaced English as the language of courts and 
castles, the grammatical niceties of English could hardly fail 
to be forgotten sooner than they otherwise would have been. 
Now these Homilies, written for the people, are written in the 
popular language. They exhibit the language at a stage when 
the breaking-up of inflexions had gone on to a great degree, but 
when the infusion of foreign words into the vocabulary was as 
yet very slight. This stage is what Mr.Small means by “the 
period when Anglo-Saxon was being transformed into English.” 

As a specimen of the language, we will give the story of the 
Beheading of St. John Baptist :— 


“The king Herode wit mikel anriht 
Raeft his brother his wif that hiht 
Herodias, and sain Ion herde 
Wit quatkin sin Herodes ferd, 

And snibbed him of his sinne, 

And bad him that he suld it blinne. 
Quar thom Herodes als feloun 

Did sain Ion in his prisoun. 
Herodias als wikke womman 

Wold that sain Ion hauid ben slan. 
He mired hir fleshy liking, 

Forthi scho wald to ded him King, 
Bot chesoun till him fand scho nan, 
For Herodes that him hafd tan, 
Saw that he was an hali man, 

And thoht ful lathe to be his ban, 
For of sain Ion stod him awe, 

And sinned les for his sawe, 

And herd his word wit god wille, 
And did mikel that he said him tille. 
Herodes mad a fest, and cald 
Princes thar to and bernes bald, 
And als he wit his gestes sweete 
And mad him glad and drank and eet, 
Bifor him com a fair yong lasce, 
That Herodias dohter was, 

And tumbeled sa wel for alle, 

That thar was gedered in that halle, 
That all war payed of hir play, 

And Herodes til hir gan say, 

Quat sa thou wil, thou ask me, 
For freli sal I graunt the. 

He swar his athe that he sulde fille 
Alle hir asking and hir wille. 
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Thoh thou he said ask haluen dell 

Mi kingerik, I grant it well. 

This mai ran tille hir moder swithe, 

And bad hir that scho suld hir lithe 

Quat the king hir hauid bed, 

And asked hir moder quat scho red. 

Hir moder was fain quen scho this herd, 

And sone hir dohter scho ansuerd 

And said, loe that you ask noht 

Bot that sain Iones hefd be broht 

In a disce sone bifor the, 

For this thing wold I gladli se. 

This maiden child ran to the king, 

And said, Sir, this es min asking, 

Yef thou wil that mi wil be don, 

Thou grant me min asking sen, 

And gif me in a disce weued 

Sain Ion the Baptist heued. 

Ful ille payed was the king 

Quen he herd this asking. 

Him thoht scham igain to kalle 

That he hauid sworn his athe, 

To wreek that laze thoht him lathe, 

Forthi he send his queller soune 

And bad hir wille suld be don. 

His queller did als he him bad, 

And mad his maiden child ful glad, 

For he broht hir als scho hauid said, 

Sain Iones heuid in a disce laid. 
Thus was this mai sain Iones ban, 
That was for riht and sothesaw slan, 

But thurt him noht haf tint his heued, 

Yef he als red wold haf weuid. 

Yef he hauid noht snibbed the king, 

Bot loued his dedes wit glothering, 

Than moht he huf gan quit away, 

And lif in werdes welth and play. 

Bot he did wel better than I wisse 

For now es he in well mar blisse, 

And Herod and Herodias 

Er bathe in hel wit Satenas. 

Now haf ye herd how sain Ion stod 

For sothefastnes, and ched his blod.” 


The student of language will at once recognise here many 
good old English words and forms which have sunk out of our 
written language, but which still linger on in the old North- 
umbrian kingdom. “ Mikel,” for instance, is what people call 
a “Scotch” word, that is, it is thoroughly good English, which 
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merely happens to have become obsolete in the south. We 
remember a foolish critic on a book of local stories crying out, 
« What clipping of the Queen’s English it is to say shoo for she.” 
Here we have the old form “ scho” representing the older “ seo,” 
which somehow wholly displaced the pronoun “heo.” “ King- 
erik” is a grand. Teutonic word, still alive in the German 
“ Koénigreich.” To “snib” or “snub” is a verb which was then 
used quite gravely, but which, like so many other words, has 
sunk to a lower use. In “ quat,” &c., we find the beginning of 
an odd freak of spelling, which long survived in the Scotch form 
of English.. ‘ Barnes,” ‘ heved,” “ queller,”’ “sothefastnes,” 
are fine Teutonic words which we have either lost or kept only 
in such corrupted form as “head.” On the other hand, the 
number of French words is wonderfully small. It will be 
seen at once that the English is such as, with a very slight 
effort, is still quite intelligible. 

The author thus: gives his reasons for writing in English :— 

“ Forthi will I of my povert, 
Schaw sum thing that Ik haf in hert, 
On Ingelis tong that alle may 
Understand quat I wil say, 
For laued men hauis mar mister, 
Godes word for to her, 
Than klerkes that thair mirour lokes, 
And sees how thai sal lif on bokes 
And bothe klerk and laued man, 
Englis understand kan, 
That was born in Ingeland, 
And long haues ben thar in wonand ; 
Bot al men can noht, I wis 
Understand Latin and Frankis, 
Forthi me think almous it isse 
To wirke sum god thing on Ingelisse, 
That mai ken lered and Jaued bathe, 
How thai mai yern thaim fra schathe.” 

This passage is worth notice from the distinct assertion of the 
author that, in his time, seemingly late in the thirteenth century 
or early in the fourteenth, everybody in England understood 
English. In tracing the history of the language, we perhaps 
fix our minds:too much upon the time when the higher ranks 
left off speaking French, and not enough on the time when they 
began to speak English. Now a very long time must have 
elapsed between those two dates. There must have been a long 
time during which they understood both, speaking French no 
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doubt among themselves, but being quite able to speak English 
on occasion. There is no sort of doubt that, during the thir- 
teenth century (and indeed later still), French was the esta- 
blished language of the court and of high society. But we 
think there are clear signs that men of the highest rank under. 
stood English also. We will quote only one passage among 
several. Matthew Paris, under the year 1257 (p. 940, Wats), 
gives this, among several reasons why the German electors pre- 
ferred Richard of Cornwall as their King, “ propter linguam 
Anglicanam, que Alemannice constat.” Now it matters very 
little whether any German ever said or thought any such thing, 
or whether it was merely an imagination of Matthew’s own. 
Unless Earl Richard could speak .English, the words would 
be a kind of nonsense which Matthew, with all his flights, was 
not in the habit of writing. 

The matter of these Homilies is very much more lively than 
that of modern sermons, and much better adapted to keep the 
hearers awake. Besides Scripture narratives, versified, as we 
have seen, with no small vigour, besides other matters coming 
more under our notions of what is fit for a sermon, there are 
plenty of pleasant tales, though of course always told with a 
moral purpose. Some of these are popular stories which turn 
up under other forms in lighter quarters. Some, from their 
subjects, might be called immoral rather than moral, that is 
they turn on licentious behaviour, often on the part of persons, 
a Bishop and an Abbess for instance, who were specially bound 
to set better examples. But the morality or immorality of 
a tale is really in the way of telling it, and these tales are 
really no more immoral than the Scripture narrative of David’s 
adultery. The common moral of them is that the greatest 
sinner need not despair of God’s mercy. 

It is of course needless to say that these sermons and stories 
set before us the popular religion of the age as it was, both in 
its good and its bad points. ‘No fair person will think of ex- 
amining records of this sort with the eye of a controversial theo- 
logian. But a comparison of popular writings of this sort with 
those of more learned and thoughtful contemporaries will always 
shew what a wide difference there was between the popular reli- 
gion and that of the select few. Such a difference must always 
exist in all ages and: under all religious systems, but, wherever 
a system of saint-worship exists, it is sure to come out much 

I 
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more strongly than elsewhere. The vulgar modern notion of 
the middle ages is that nobody knew anything about the Bible 
and that everybody prayed to the saints instead of to God. It 
needs only to turn a very few pages of any great medieval 
Bishop or Father to see how utterly baseless the calumny is as 
applied to the higher minds of the age. A very slight know- 
ledge of their writings will shew that they knew the Bible pretty 
well by heart, and that they probably did not misapply its con- 
tents more than they have been misapplied in all ages. It is 
wonderful also to see how very seldom, compared with what one 
would have expected, there is any mention of the saints at all. 
But the moment we turn to popular poems, popular sermons, 
popular hagiology, we at once find that the common Protest- 
ant belief, though grossly exaggerated even in this case, has 
a considerable foundation of truth. Strange legends have, to 
a certain extent, displaced Scripture, and the creature does, to 
a certain extent, share the honours which belong only to the 
Creator. Of course sermons like these shew the best side of the 
popular religion; they are evidently written by really good men, 
zealous for the soul’s health of their flocks ; there is no craft 
or deceit or self-seeking about them: but they still bring out 
the popular, as distinguished from the learned, religion, above 
all in that strange familiarity with the secrets of the other 
world, which is one of the commonest features of a popular 
religion in all ages. 

Mr. Small gives us no Glossary, and his notes are rather 
meagre; still we are obliged to him for giving us these fine 
pieces of medizval English which, beside their philological in- 
terest, are quite worth reading for their own sake. 


Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 





EGYPT *. 


As science has laid open to the world regions which heretofore were 
almost inaccessible except to the very wealthy or to those few adven- 
turous and daring spirits who make physical strength and a determined 
mind surmount all difficulties, the desire to travel has naturally become 
more general, and the best means are a primary question. To save 
money and time, and to avoid many inconveniences, it is indispensable 
that we seek the experience of those who have gone over the tract 
selected to be explored, and who, possessing the ability, have taken the 
pains to describe. The requirements for the task are not a few; and 
they are seldom combined in one person. The narrator of his travels 
must be educated, free from prejudices, of quick perception and sound 
judgment, and capable not only of understanding what he sees, but of 
making his readers understand also. When to these powers he unites 
that of a good draughtsman, he may confidently come before the public, 
and be sure of a welcome. A classical country like Egypt, to be 
properly appreciated, demands from the visitor the requirements which 
result from a classical education: but now the arm of ‘ unconquered 
steam” has reached it, the Nile, the Pyramids, the Sphinx, tombs, and 
temples, are accessible to the whole travelling world, and the wonders 
of the land of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies will henceforth be yearly 
visited by thousands who are not scholars and antiquaries, but who at 
the same time may wish to know something of what they are going to 
see, and how best to see it. 

Mr. Fairholt’s book is the book for the thousand, while at the same 
time the experienced antiquary and the classical scholar will be equally 
pleased with the independent and striking manner in which the author’s 
opinions on ancient art are expressed, and with the lucid descrip- 
tions he gives of the scenery, the people, and the remains of anti- 
quity. Alike facile with pen and with pencil, Mr. Fairholt has produced 
volume at once readable and instructive: the pleasure-seeker will be 
charmed with the lively and truthful manner in which the author has 
sketched the incidents of his own voyage up the Nile, the scientific 
inquirer will find in him a safe and instructive guide, and all will, or 
may, through his experience, save themselves very frequently needless 
labour and expense. 





* “Up the Nile and Home Again. A Handbook for Travellers and a Travel-book 
for the Library. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.” (Chapman and Hall.) 

‘Thebes; its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Modern, including a Record 
of Excavations in the Necropolis. By A. Henry Rhind, F.S.A.” (Longman 
and Co.) 
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The re-establishment of health and the invitation of his friend Lord 
Londesborough were the inducements which led to the voyage: the 
author’s buoyant spirits in spite of illness, his powers of description 
and of sketching, induced the compilation of this volume, which is 
adorned by one hundred illustrations, of which twenty are engravings. 
By the courtesy of the publishers we are enabled to introduce into our 
notice a selection from the woodcuts, which will serve to convey to our 
readers an idea of their varied interest; but the engravings, beautifully 
executed, form by far the most striking artistic feature of the work. 

Fostat, or Old Cairo, is the Babylon in Egypt of the Middle Ages. 
It has been a good deal overlooked by travellers, though highly in- 
teresting for its Roman walls, and for the close packing of its streets, 
which evidently preserve their original disposition. The chief Roman 
gateway is entirely blocked up; and the only entrance to the town is 
a small postern gate, only wide enough to admit a man on horseback. 
It is surrounded by a strong wall, ten feet thick, flanked with semi- 
circular towers, the masonry being small squared stones with bonding 
courses of red tiles. The streets are very narrow; the houses very high, 
many having chambers in the wall. 


“The Greek convent in the centre is constructed over an ancient vault, 
traditionally reported to have been the chamber of the Virgin Mary when she 
sojourned in Egypt. It is certainly very old; and may be of late Roman work. 
Fostat may be described as a line of streets and garden-houses between the old 
fortress and the river. At the end of the Island of Rhoda is the ferry to Ghizeh, 
and the ancient Nilometer, used for so many centuries to perform the important 
office of ascertaining the daily rise of the river during the inundation. 

“The Nilometer may be described as an open, square, well-like chamber of stone, 
which at one time was 
covered by a dome. It 
has a Cufic inscription 
round the upper part, f 
and arched recesses below. 
In the centre is a pillar 
divided into cubits and 
digits, and a staircase on 
one side leading to the 
water, which covers a de- 
posit of six feet of mud. 
When David Roberts vi- |- 
sited this place, but a few 
years since, he wasobliged 
to watch an opportunity, 
leap the low wall, and 
hurriedly complete his 
sketch of the interior, 
‘at the risk of being © 
drowned in the well of 
the Nilometer, or shot by the sentinel.’ At that time the large building by the 
side of it was used as a powder magazine, and all access denied to strangers. The 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII, K 
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view I engrave was done without any difficulty; I was admitted at once, and 
allowed to draw what I pleased.” 
The Nilometer is supposed to have been built in the ninth century. 

Mr. Fairholt’s volume conveys the best general idea that can be 
gathered from all that has yet been published on modern as well as 
ancient life on the banks of the Nile. Everything that is to be seen by 
the voyager is described or alluded to by him. The vessels which trade 
upon the river, the people in them, the inhabitants of the villages and 
huts, their costume, amusements, the mode of irrigating the land, and 
a thousand other subjects relating to things as they are, harmonize 
pleasingly with the mighty remains of the past, and in our opinion 
constitute the chief value of the work; for while the monuments of 
Egypt have received the exclusive attention of some of the first scholars 
of the day, much that is now passing upon the scene has been over- 
looked, and even the excellent works of Wilkinson and Lane (properly 
extolled by Mr. Fairholt) do not supersede the necessity for this hand- 
book for the Nile. From the illustrations of this division of the volume 

we select two. The first is an example 
of the pigeon-houses which abound on 
the banks of the Nile. One of the plates 
shews what may be cailed a pigeon-village, 
being groups of houses like the detached 
specimen annexed. 

“The pigeon-houses are built of mud, like 
small round towers, surmounted by a group of 
cupolas, Globular earthen pots are built into 
the mud walls, for the nests of the birds. A small 
low door at the base of the tower admits the 
man whose business it is, once in three months, 

to enter and take the young pigeons for market, as well as clean out the guano, 
which is sold at a good rate, as the best native manure. Ranges of these pigeon- 
houses, confined by a curtain wall, run for half-a-mile into the fields; and give an 
appearance of a strongly-fortified town to the innocent place.” 


At the little town of Ballas, between Keneh and Thebes, is a large 
manufactory of pottery; there the water-jars so commonly used in 


Egypt are made :— 

“ They are constructed of the light yellow clay obtained here, and are used for 
domestic stores of oil and grain, but principally for water. They are carried by 
women on their heads, from the river, although many of them weigh, when full 
of water, from seventy-five to eighty pounds English; this hard labour being 
a daily task for the poor women. They have no decorations beyond a few rude 
indentations, are of coarse manufacture, and sold very cheaply. The ordinary 
pottery of Egypt has always this characteristic, and seems to have had it from the 
earliest times. There is a shelving bank by the side of this town, upon which 
the rafts are constructed to carry this pottery down the river, and which are the 
great floating curiosities of the stream. They are most ingeniously and simply 
contrived, and consist of long rows of these amphora, and layers of palm-branches, 
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held together by ropes formed of palm-fibre. The engraving exhibits one upon 
its voyage down the stream. The jars are laid in three rows; the lowermost 


have their mouths upward, and are secured by the ropes to the palm-branches 
above them, thus making a strong floating platform, upon which two other layers 
of pots are arranged. I counted the rows in one of these rafts and found that 
there were sixty jars on the largest, and twenty on the narrowest sides; conse- 
quently there were twelve hundred in each layer, or three thousand six hundred 
in all. At each side a row-lock is made of sticks and ropes: a man, seated at 
each, propels the raft with a very primitive oar, which is merely a simple branch 
of a tree, selected because it has a group of smaller branches, which serve the 
purpose of the blade of an oar. In the centre of the raft a passage is left for 
the crew.” 

Mr. Fairholt’s description of the monuments he visited is sufficiently 
copious and always marked with judgment and taste, and not unfre- 
quently with an originality of conception. He has seized, too, upon 
many points of interest which would have escaped the notice of a less 
practised artist and antiquary. The temple of Dendera supplied him 

with some details, a few of which the aid of cuts 
will enable us to describe. The first is a portrait of 
Cleopatra taken from the exterior walls of the sanc- 
tuaries, where, with her son, she is represented as 
making offerings to the goddess Athor, the Egyptian 
Venus, to whom the temple was dedicated. These 
portraits are full length, and twice the size of life. 
Mr. Fairholt remarks :— 

“As this portrait was executed by Egyptian artists, for 
the queen, during her lifetime, it is to be received as a re- 
semblance ; and though not, perhaps, equal to our notions of 
her beauty, is not without a grace that may have received 
‘a touch beyond the reach of art’ in the expression of the 

living original. Certainly it is infinitely superior to the only other authentic 
representation, that upon her coinage, which is absolutely ugly. That portraiture 
was attempted in the sculpture of ancient Egypt is not now doubted; and the 
peculiarly-marked features of Neo-Cesar add strong confirmation to the fact. He 
was her son by Julius Cesar, and his paternity is clearly shewn by an unmis- 
takable Roman nose, which no Egyptian artist would have delineated, if he had 
done his work conventionally, as a mere picture of a native prince. 
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“The roof of the temple of Dendera is reached by a stair which winds round 
a centre at right angles, and is lighted by 
small windows very deeply splayed in the 
thickness of the wall. On the lowermost slope 
of all of them is a raised sculptured representa- 
tion of the sun shedding rays of light, in the 
form of a series of small pyramids.” 
Among many other important details 
| of Dendera, which Mr. Fairholt says it 
would take a folio volume to do justice 
to, are the water-spouts which drained 
the roof, and which prove that the builders 
were cautious to provide even against the 
ill effects of the few showers which fall 
in Egypt. They are in the form of the forepart of a sedent lion, from 
the mouth of which the water flowed, supported by strong 
corbels. 

The view of the temple of Edfou since the interior has 
been cleared is the first we have seen, and conveys a very 
different impression from the representations given when 
it was buried nearly to the roof by the drift of sand. The 
recovery of this wonderfully fine and elegant temple is 
due to the present Pasha. It has been entirely freed from 
the sand which filled the interior, and from the Arab huts 
which concealed the roof. Mr. Fairholt observes :— 

“The effect is magical; and the building only seems to want 
its priests and sacred utensils to realise its ancient glories as in 
Egypt’s palmy days. The grand gate-towers, with gigantic figures 
of gods, admit the visitors to an open court, surrounded by a pillared cloister, 
from which small side chapels are entered. Crossing the court, a vast hall, sup- 
ported by varied and massive columns, covered with hieroglyphics, and richly 
painted in tints still fresh, forms a noble place of assembly, from whence the 
smaller chapels, the most sacred of all, are entered. The colours on the columns 
are still fresh and beautiful: the walls covered with elaborate sculpture in relief. 
The eye and mind are bewildered with the profusion and beauty of detail that 
here courts attention.” 

The success of the Pasha’s excavations can only be estimated by 
a comparison of the view given by Mr. Fairholt, with those taken (as, 
for instance, that by Roberts) when the temple was nearly buried in 
the sand. Beyond the hall described is the sanctuary or shrine of 
the deity to whom the temple was dedicated. It is formed of one 
immense block of red granite, with a pyramidal top (see the upper cut 
in the next page). A notion of the enormous labour required to clear 
this vast building may be formed from the hills of sand which Mr. 
Fairholt has indicated in his general view, and which are nothing more 
than the excavated contents of the temple and its outworks. 

















Silsilis, between Edfou and Assouan, is remarkable for its temples 
cut in the rock, and for the quarries on both sides of the Nile. Out of 
the solid cliff, large squares and long streets and alleys have been cut. 
The temples (of which we can only give an exterior view), are ela- 


borately decorated with sculptures, both mythological and historic. 
The early Christians took possession of these temples, destroying or 
defacing much of the pagan decorations, and substituting their own. 
Still, Mr. Fairholt remarks :— 


“The remains of Silsilis have been less injured than others on the river, as 
there is no village, and the whole district is utterly lonely and deserted: as a 
general idea of the quarries may be obtained from the boat, and the principal 
shrines plainly seen, as they are very close to the water, very few travellers stop 
here. It will, however, well repay a few hours’ delay; and the visitor will not 
fail to remark the freshness and beauty of the coloured decoration of many of 
these little chapels. Some of the ceilings are of elaborate design, the compart- 
ments of colour separated by flowing bands, the prototype of the Greek scroll, 
which, like other architectural details, had their origin in Egypt long before the 
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age of Pericles. Nothing can prove the dryness of the Egyptian climate better 
than the state of these little temples; the wall-paintings, though merely a water- 
colour and hanging over the rivers, are still bright and perfect after more than 
two thousand years of exposure to the air; time has written no ‘defeatures’ on 
their surface, it is man alone who has injured them.” 


The destruction of works of ancient art in Egypt is severely and 
properly exposed by Mr. Fairholt. Unhappily, it did not cease with 
the barbarians of antiquity; but an uncontrolled abstraction and wanton 
mutilation and disfigurement seem tolerated down to the present day. 
Speaking of Thebes, Mr. Fairholt says :— 


“It is incomprehensible to me how scholars and gentlemen can raise @ rude 
hand to destroy, as well as to despoil, these royal resting-places. I have noted 
this desecration elsewhere; but in Belzoni’s tomb still worse mischief has been 
done. The beauty of its workmanship has been ‘a fatal beauty’ here also, and 
the hand of the spoiler has fallen heavily upon it. Champollion abstracted many 
fine slabs and destroyed the general effect of its noblest parts. The square 
columns that support its roofs have been in some places literally chipped to 
pieces. It is much to be regretted that this should have been done, to the dis- 
credit of science, during the three years that the Prussian scientific expedition 
remained in Egypt. It was by Lepsius’s orders that one of the two beautiful 
pillars supporting the roof of the small sepulchral chamber, leading from the 
great hall of this tomb, was roughly broken down, the lower portion smashed 
to fragments, the upper at last falling, and when down, having been found to be 
too large for removal through the door, left in hideous ruin on the floor.” 


A more excusable, as being less mischievous, desecration perpetrated 
by Professor Lepsius, is strongly commented on both by Lord Nugent 
and by Mr. Fairholt. Under a pediment, and in a square tablet above 
the entrance to the Great Pyramid, he has cut an inscription, in eleven 
lines of hieroglyphics, in honour of King William of Prussia, and of 
Queen Victoria of England! This is in unquestionable bad taste ; and in 
consistency it is equal, as has been remarked, to that of a line added to 
the Iliad in commemoration of Waterloo. When great men lend them- 
selves to such absurdities, and deface and destroy unnecessarily, we 
are content to pass by the mischievous nobodies who everywhere ab- 
stract pieces from fine sculpture and fragments of wall-paintings, who 
are ever cutting and writing their names everywhere. Mr. Fairholt 
has not dealt so leniently with them; he has transferred several of their 
names into his book. Among them it is painful to see some who, in 
other respects, are better known. From Cairo to Phile, vandalism 
has continually to be recorded. 

The island of Philw, often the termination of the Nile voyage, is 
of great interest, being literally covered with temples. Here Egyptian, 
Roman, and early Christian antiquities may be studied together. Like 
many of the temples on the Nile, one at Phils has been converted, at 
a very early period, into a church. Upon the columns, over the gods 
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and hieroglyphics, many crosses have been cut, of two of which Mr. 
Fairholt gives us examples. 


He has also sketched a peculiarly interesting recessed arch in the 
eastern wall, above an altar-table 
of stone (now overturned), with 
which it no doubt was connected 
for the celebration of sacred rites 
and ceremonies. 

Mr. Rhind’s work, as its title in- 
dicates, is confined chiefly to the 
sepulchral antiquities of Thebes; 
and it is invested with that peculiar 
interest which arises from the nar- 
rations of practical explorers, espe- 
cially when we know them to be 
experienced, and in other respects 
qualified as Mr. Rhind is. His 
speculations on the origin of the 
customs connected with the inter- 
ment of the dead as practised in 
ancient Egypt, on the doctrine of metempsychosis as deducible from 
hieroglyphic sources, and on the belief in future rewards and punish- 
ments as shadowed forth in pictorial representations,” will command 
attention from the metaphysical antiquary and the more profound in- 
quirers into the mythology of the ancients. His views on this very 
obscure subject, though often advanced modestly as suggestions, are 
obviously the result of deep thought and careful reasoning. The con- 
cluding chapters are devoted, and we think very praiseworthily, to 
the state of the Fellahs or native villagers, the reversionary tenants 
of the tombs (as he terms them), of whom and of whose wretchedness 
we hear so much, Mr. Rhind having lived among them so long has a 
right to be heard on their behalf; and it is to be hoped the disclosures 
he makes may reach the ears and hearts of their rulers, or, rather, that 
the Pasha himself may second his philanthropic views. 

Thebes has been resorted to for centuries by riflers of the tombs; 
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and its Necropolis is perforated in all directions by all sorts of adven- 
turers who have no other object in view than to get something precious 
and curious; but, nevertheless, Mr. Rhind’s practised eye fell upon 
a spot that had been overlooked by the unscientific explorers who had 
preceded him. Here, with a strong band of Fellahs, after long labour, 
and persevering solely under the impulse of his own good judgment, he 
succeeded in bringing to light a series of chambers, the contents of 
which, indicating the possessor to have been of wealth and power, will 
be esteemed by Egyptian scholars as some of the most important which 
have yet been discovered. The funeral canopy, with its hieroglyphics, 
forms the coloured frontispiece to the volume. It is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of ancient furniture, elaborately painted, with an ex- 
cellent knowledge of the principles of polychromic decoration. The 
canopy had been, no doubt, used for one of the occupants of the tomb ; 
and had been left in an upper chamber when the mummy it covered had 
been carried below. The various valuable remains found in the chambers 
are minutely described by Mr. Rhind; but their interest is augmented 
by the papyri which accompanied them; and which, it appears, are 
sufficiently important to be published in facsimile, under the joint 
superintendence of Mr. Birch and Mr. Rhind. The former has given 
the result of a preliminary examination of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

“The scroll from the granite sarcophagus was written for Sebau, the person, no 
doubt, on whose breast it lay. He is designated as guardian or keeper of the royal 
khemu and of the mahauw» of the King. He had also charge of the royal horses. 
He was the son of Menkara or Mycerinus, who was captain of soldiers in Southern 
Annu or Hermonthis, lord repa-pa, nomarch, governor of the city, priest of the 
local deity Mentu, or Mars, lord of Southern Annu or Hermonthis. Sabau was 
born on the 28th of the month Athyr, in the 13th year of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopater III., or Dionysos. He passed the age of 59, and entered upon his 
60th year by a month and 14 days. He died in the 21st year of Caesar (Augustus). 
The ritual inscribed on the papyrus prepared for him is not an extract of the great 
Funeral Ritual, but compiled from other sources, having, indeed, many ideas in 
common with the former, and turning upon the exit and future life of the soul. 
It ends with the Shai en sen sen, or ‘ Book of the Lamentations of Isis.’ Through- 
out it consists of a bilingual version. The columns are headed by appropriate 
vignettes representing the embalmment, and deities connected therewith. Beneath 
these is the hieratic text, and in a lower part of the page the demotic or enchorial 
translation. The second scroll is smaller. The lady whom it describes was Tabai, 
daughter of a lord, repa, and monarch, ha, who also held the office of priest of 
Mentu, lord of Hermouthis, ‘one very great among mortals,’ as the phrase runs, 
and named Kalusheri or Calasiris. Her mother’s name was Aaiut, and she was 
married to Mentu Sebau,” &c. 

The value of Mr. Rhind’s work can only be estimated by the sequence 
of discoveries it describes, and by the numerous facts which the personal 





> Who the khemu and mahau were is still somewhat uncertain; perhaps certain 
classes of workmen or public servants. 
2 
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presence of the author at the excavations authenticates and renders 
trustworthy. To select any one or two of these discoveries would be 
merely to exclude others of equal interest (with the exception of the 
extraordinary tomb of the Theban dignitary) ; and they derive import- 
ance from the aggregate, and the vastness of facts accumulated from 
day to day, bearing relation to each other, and mutually explaining and 
elucidating. 

The chapter on the sepulchral evidence of early metallurgy in Egvpt, 
and on the relative positions of bronze and iron in weapons and in 
domestic economy, founded as it is on the author’s experience, is a 
useful contribution to the discussion of a subject of great archeological 
interest. Like Mr. Fairholt, Mr. Rhind has seen with disgust the cruel 
destruction of the wonderful monuments of Egypt; and he has laudably 
raised his voice against the desecrators, regardless of their position and 
influence, which, indeed, he justly considers add to the atrocity of the 
crime. The ruthless destruction of the Prussian Commission under 
Dr. Lepsius is exposed in all its frightful features, and contrasted with 
the caution and scrupulous delicacy of Wilkinson, Hay, and Burton, in 
their respective researches. Champollion paid little regard to the in- 
tegrity of the monuments: he carried away all he could detach; but 
Lepsius, in after times, when the eyes of the civilised world had been 
directed to Egypt for the sake of these monuments, and when they had 
become comparatively accessible, not only carried off all he could to 
Berlin, but he heedlessly damaged many he could not take away, as, for 
instance, in the tomb of Belzoni, before mentioned. On these lamentable 
matters the remarks of Mr. Rhind, penned “more in sorrow than in 
anger,” are as judicious and incontrovertible as they are useful. 

Mr. Rhind’s work must not be supposed to be merely antiquarian. 
He has lived in Egypt, and has seen how ignorance and corruption in 
the Government have stereotyped, as it were, the misery of the people. 
At the same time he has estimated the capabilities of the land under 
more enlightened rulers, and under a less selfish system of government ; 
and he has, in the spirit of a true philanthropist, pointed out the defects 
and indicated the road to improvement: he concludes in hoping that 

“Respectably good government, a thriving people, agricultural activity, some 
commercial enterprise, are surely not beyond the possibilities in store for the future 
of a land so blessed by nature. And the seeds of social amelioration once fructifying 
there, would diffuse, as it were, sporadic influences into the dense barbarism beyond, 


opening the way for humanising, if we dare not say civilising, some of the most 
degraded races of mankind.” 


Gent. Mac. Vot, CCXIII. 





TRACES OF THE EARLY BRITONS IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD OF OXFORD®. 


Iy this lecture Mr. Dawkins, after referring to the great abundance of 
materials for the study of archeology in the neighbourhood, so that it was 
impossible to walk out without meeting with some vestiges of antiquity, 
proceeded to describe the various excavations which had been made a 
year or more ago in the village of Standlake, near Witney. The series of 
circles which had been disclosed he considered to be of an early British 
period. He minutely described, therefore, the circumstances attending 
their discovery, and the remains found in them. He took one of these 
as typical of the rest, which especially contained an ustrinwm, or place 
where bodies had been burnt. He also described the urns, of which 
he had two very beautiful specimens, which Dr. Wilson, President of 
‘Trinity College, had kindly brought with him to lay before the meeting. 
Other relics were incidentally mentioned, such as a bronze ring, an 
arrow-head of calcined flint, &c. 

Such being the cemetery of the early race, he then described in 
the same manner the dwelling-places and the remains which were 
found also in them, such, e.g.,as a small iron link (the only metal-work) 
and some bone implements, and large quantities of pottery. There was 
also a mass of conglomerate, which was so shaped as to serve as a 
scoop, and with this probably these early pits had been excavated. 
Besides these there was a large quantity of bones of animals, which 
had hitherto been only loosely described as bones of pig, ox, &c., but 
which he considered were deserving of attention, as by them much 
light would be thrown upon the habits of this early people. He said :— 

“T have been able to identify the following :—The horn-cores, teeth, 
and long bones of bos longifrons, the small short-horned ox; the upper 
and lower jaws of a large species of dog; the jaws and teeth of sheep; 
a portion of the lower jaw of a colt; the upper jaw of a red or fallow 
deer; the lower jaw of a pig or boar, and the lower jaw of a cat; the 
metacarpal of a roe-deer has been polished, and probably was worn as 
a pendant, as there are marks of the friction of a string upon it near 
one of its ends. The evidence relative to the mode of life of this early 
race afforded by the remains of animals is by no means unimportant. 
For to pass over the short-horned ox, which is now not only extinct in 
England, but in the whole of Europe, and the dog, which will be sub- 
sequently discussed, the presence of a cat, the guardian of the hearth, 





* A Lecture read before the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 
March 18, 1862. See Gent. Maa., May, 1862, p. 576. 
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as Mr. Wylie terms it, enables us to make a curious induction. As- 
suming that the habits of Pussy have always remained the same, her 
repugnance to a change of locality was the same then as now, and her 
masters must have had, to a certain extent, fixed habitations. Again, 
from it the presence of mice or rats can be justly inferred ; for in early 
stages of society it is highly improbable that a useless pet would be 
tolerated, and it is a well-known zoological law that the relations be- 
tween a flesh-eater and its prey remain constant. The bones of mice 
were found. Again, to carry the chain of argument still further, the 
presence of mice implies the presence of edibles,—corn, or roots, or 
nuts. In all probability it was corn that attracted these vermin; for 
that this early race had cereals is proved by the ear of corn which 
Hoare found underneath an early British tumulus near Warminster. 
The lake-dwellings of Switzerland have furnished traces of barley, 
wheat, nuts, beech mast, and even seeds of raspberries. Mr. Stone, 
indeed, thinks that some of the circular pits at Standlake, without 
a passage cut in the side, indicate that they were made for the pur- 
pose of containing stores. Thus the cat’s jaw indicates that these 
aborigines had fixed dwellings, that they were plagued by mice or rats, 
and that they had storehouses. 

“ The fragments of pottery found, both in the cemeteries and the abodes, 
are of the rudest workmanship and of the coarsest material. All the 
patterns are either rude impressions of a finger-nail or stick, or of 
parallel lines drawn at various angles to one another, and in the main 
making vandykes. None of them were baked in a kiln, but after being 
rudely fashioned by the hand out of the clay, were hardened in the fire. 
It is of the same type as that found by Sir R. Colt Hoare in the tumuli 
of Wiltshire. And though at first sight no possible connexion can be 
seen between the burial-mounds of Wilts. and the cemeteries marked 
out bya trench at Standlake, which are not raised above the level of the 
ground, and though articles of gold and other material of comparatively 
good workmanship have been found in the former and none in the 
latter, both are of the same age; the one being raised over the chiefs 
and their families, the other being the resting-place of the common 
people. We have indeed only to step into a churchyard to see a 
similar difference, flowing from a similar cause, between the tombs of the 
wealthy and the graves of the poor, the former remaining through cen- 
turies, the latter in a few years’ time sinking down to the level of the 
ground, and leaving no trace of their position on the surface. Yet in 
both alike, on close examination, the disturbed earth will after a long 
lapse of time indicate the burial, and the grass will be greener and 
more rank than on the surrounding soil. On the field of Sedgemoor 
the bodies of the common soldiers were collected together and buried 
under a mound, and though the plough has long since eradicated all 
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traces of a mound, the rank dark-green grass still marks the place. 
Not being satisfied that it was an infallible sign, some few years ago I 
investigated the spot, and at a depth of about two feet found human 
bones. Thus the dark-tinted grass is a more lasting memorial than 
many which man places to mark the resting-place of his dead.” 


Mr. Dawkins then described the burial-ground which he had dis- 
covered in the railway cutting at Yarnton :— 


“In May, 1861, while on a geological excursion, I had-an oppor- 
tunity of exploring a section of the rising ground near Yarnton, Oxford, 
in the cutting of the Witney Railway, close to its junction with the 
main Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton line. There were two 
distinct layers visible, the lower one composed of water-worn pebbles 
of the neighbouring rocks, of quartz from the Lickey hill, and of granite 
from Charnwood Forest; the greater number, however, were from the 
lower oolitic limestones of the district. The Oxford clay also, upon 
which it is based, has contributed its characteristic belemnites,—B. 
Oweni,—all more or less water-worn and broken, and its own oysters, 
which being much stronger than the belemnites, are in many cases un- 
injured. In this, as in the rest of the low-level gravels of the valley 
of the Evenlode, and Isis, and Cherwell, remains of the elephant (teeth 
and tusks), rhinoceros, ox, horse, &c., have been found; which indi- 
cates clearly that the mammoth and its extinct and living congeners 
lived either immediately before or during the time that this bed of 
shingle was thrown up by the sea, which then filled the vales of the 
Thames and its tributaries. 

“On the summit of this gravel-bed is a black layer of earth, varying 
considerably in thickness, from five feet to a few inches, with the junc- 
tion line by no means uniform. Here and there are deep indentations, 
where the black earth had, as it were, encroached upon the gravel 
below. As we examined this layer, walking westwards, we found 
innumerable pieces of pottery, rude and half-baked, together with bones 
and teeth of various animals,—of the horse, ox, deer, sheep, dog, and 
pig. All the bones were broken, and the teeth were in the main 
separate from the jaws. The only jaw which we found perfect was the 
lower jaw of adog. These remains became more abundant as we ad- 
vanced westward, and the black layer became thicker, until, at the 
extreme end of the cutting, it excluded the gravel altogether from 
view. About ten yards from this spot, and at a depth of one foot, we 
discovered a skeleton, which was buried in a sitting posture, with the 
face turned to the S.E., or 8.S.E. A complete section of it had 
been made in digging the embankment, and I obtained only the bones 
of one side—the rest having been carried away in the soil removed in 
making the cutting. There were numerous pieces of angular flint here, 
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as in other parts of the black layer. On further examination we found 
a circular piece of bronze and a small tag-like instrument, also of bronze. 
These were the only traces of metal which we discovered. In November 
last, Mr. Dobbs and myself were fortunate enough to find another 
skeleton, quite perfect, which was buried at full length ; the skull is now 
in the osteological series of the New Museum. 

“Some three or four years ago, while excavations were being made 
to obtain gravel for the embankment of the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton line, a considerable number of urns and human re- 
mains was discovered about a quarter of a mile to the east of the spot 
under consideration. Unfortunately, all the skeletons and bones have 
been lost, or scattered among private collections; and of the urns one 
only has found its way to its proper resting-place, the collection of the 
Ashmolean Society. This, I am informed, at the time of its discovery 
contained a smaller one, which has disappeared. It was found at a 
depth of eight feet from the surface, near the south side of the gravel- 
pit, which is now to a great extent filled up and obliterated by the 
plough. The pieces of pottery scattered about the ploughed lands 
indicate that the burial-grounds of this early race of men were of con- 
siderable extent in this locality. 

*“« But what inference can we draw from the above data of the age of 
this burial-ground ? Who were the ancient people whose remains were 
found here? and what deductions can we draw as to their habits, 
culture, and modes of life? The evidence as to these points afforded by 
an inquiry into the remains both of man and of the other animals, the 
mode of interment, and the description of pottery associated with the 
remains, will, I apprehend, give us a very fair notion of the relative 
date of the people to whom this cemetery belonged, and give us an 
outline of their customs and manners. All the hollow bones were 
broken, that the marrow might be abstracted, while the solid bones 
were in all cases whole. None of them belonged to old animals. 
Thus the jaws and teeth of the sheep indicated, in the main, a 
creature about a year and a-half old, and certainly not exceeding two 
years. The remains of the other animals indicate an age approxi- 
mating to that of the sheep. The fragmentary condition of the bones 
is easily accountable for on the supposition that the friends held a 
funeral feast, similar to those in Ireland, at which they ate and drank 
for their own pleasure and the honour of the deceased ; and that they 
buried the bones in the grave with the remains of their departed friend. 
They must, indeed, have been to a certain degree epicures; for the 
bones indicate that they preferred young meat to old,—veal to beef, and 
lamb to mutton; while the boars’ remains shew a decided preference for 
a young porker over an old one. The teeth-marks on one of the bones 
of bos longifrons indicate that it had been gnawed by some animal ; 
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and coupling this together with the presence of a dog’s jaw, it may 
justly be inferred that dogs were present at the feast. It is highly 
probable that the custom which Cesar mentions as prevailing among 
the Gauls, also prevailed in Britain at this period,—t Omnia que vivis 
cordi fuisse arbitrantur in ignem inferunt, etiam animalia;’ and 
hence the presence of the remains of a dog among the relics of the 
feast. This hypothesis is rendered very probable from the great esteem 
in which British dogs were held by the Romans. Strabo, indeed, men- 
tions hounds—‘ canes ad venandum aptissimi’—as being exported from 
Britain to Rome. Ina parallel case at Everley, in Wiltshire, Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare infers that the grave was one of a hunter. 

“Thus much light does a consideration of the bones throw upon the 
funeral ceremonies ; but much more light is thrown by it upon the mode 
of life of the people themselves. As the remains of the dog and roe-deer 
imply that a people situated in a country where wild game abounded were 
addicted to hunting, so do the remains of the sheep, and possibly of the 
ox, point to pastoral habits. Sheep, indeed, have never been found in 
a wild state, and so long have they been domesticated that the stock 
from which they sprang is not yet discovered. But of all the animal re- 
mains the most remarkable are those of bos longifrons—the small short- 
horned ox. Here, as at Standlake, we find this extinct creature asso- 
ciated with the remains of man; and there can be no possible doubt of 
the aborigines possessing large herds of this animal. In all early 
British tombs where the bones of animals found have been properly 
examined, this contemporary of the Irish elk has been found. There is 
no evidence of its having existed long after the Romans landed. In 
the peat-mosses of England, Ireland, and the Continent, its remains are 
frequently met with, associated in many cases with stone and bronze 
weapons, and canoes, which in lieu of a better term are called Celtic 
or Ancient British. Why should it have become extinct? Professor 
Owen thinks that the herds of newly conquered regions would be 
derived from the already domesticated cattle of the Roman colonists,— 
of those doves nostri, for example, by which Cesar endeavoured to 
convey to his countrymen an idea of the stupendous and formidable 
uri of the Hercynian forests. For my part, I believe that the Roman 
colonists introduced their doves nostri. And if this was superior to 
the indigenous breed, as it probably was, the foreign race would 
gradually supplant the native, until at last the latter would either be 
extinct, or to be found only in mountain fastnesses, whither some of the 
aborigines retreated with their herds. The kyloes of the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the runts, indeed, are remarkable for their small size, and 
are characterized by short horns, as in the bos longifrons, or by the 
entire absence of these weapons. These races would of course be 
modified by the gradual admixture of other blood. I have never heard 
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of a well-authenticated instance of bos longifrons being found in any 
burial-place except in a British or Celtic, though, indeed, it possibly 
may have been found in some few of the early Romano-British period, 
at some of the outposts of Roman habits, civilization, and agriculture. 
If this be true, the bos longifrons may be viewed as the characteristic 
fossil of the Celtic period, and one which stamps the era of this 
burial-ground as surely as a given fossil stamps the position and relative 
age of a given stratum of rock. On visiting Mr. Akerman lately, 
he told me that he had never detected bos longifrons in a Romano- 
British or Anglo-Saxon tumuli, and that he thought my theory was 
probably correct. Another kind of ox also became extinct at this 
period, the bos primigenius, which began to exist at the time of the 
mammoth, cave-bear, and rhinoceros. Such is the evidence which 
osteology affords, when applied to the relics of the British grave-feast. 
It enables us, I believe, to look upon the bos longifrons as the charac- . 
teristic fossil of the period. 

“The evidence afforded about the date of the burial by the position 
in which the skeletons were found, is by no means conclusive. The 
Wiltshire barrows seem to prove that three modes of burial prevailed 
simultaneously in Britain; for in some the primary interment consists of 
a vase filled with calcined human remains, in others, of a body at full 
length, and in others, in a cist with the legs in a bent or kneeling 
attitude. Of our two skeletons at Yarnton, the one was ina reclining 
posture, with the legs gathered up,—the other buried at full length. 
The former certainly reminds us of the description of the death of 
Jacob,—‘ And when Jacob had made an end of commanding his sons, 
he gathered his feet up into the bed, and yielded up the ghost.’ 
The skull of the latter is highly developed, and indicates an affinity to 
the Anglo-Saxon race; and possibly, though at present there is no 
evidence, the skeletons may have been interred at a later date, amid 
relics of a much earlier period. At Standlake, indeed, the Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries are close to the ancient British villages, and so it may have 
been in this spot. On the surface we found a piece of pottery, which 
appears to be Anglo-Saxon. 

“‘ The evidence afforded by the pottery is far more conclusive ; for it 
enables us to fix the relative date of the epoch. It does not, indeed, 
enable us to say how many years, or even how many centuries, have 
elapsed since the time when the Britons or Celts buried their dead in 
this spot, but it points to the pre-Roman period, and probably to a 
remote era of that period. It is of the same workmanship as that 
found at Standlake, and of a similar pattern. The bronze implements, 
as at Standlake, point to the bronze age, and probably to a late epoch in 
it, for at the latter place a fragment of an iron chain was discovered. 

“On comparing the human remains from Standlake with those from 
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Yarnton, though in the one case cremation appears to have been the 
rule, and in the other simple interment, there can be no doubt that 
they are both of the same date: the same animals, the same pottery, 
and the same flints point out the fact. 

** Koughly-chipped flints, indeed, are characteristic of all the earlier 
Celtic burial-places; and as they are often rudely broken without any 
apparent plan, it is probable that they were connected with some re- 
ligious feeling or rite. They sometimes form a pavement above the 
primary interment, and sometimes are heaped up above it. In the 
Channel Islands the layer of flints was represented by a layer of limpet- 
shells. Perhaps the same ideas which caused the Thracians to kill the 
chief concubine and chief steward of the dead king, caused these ancient 
Britons to bury with their dead, beside his weapon and ornaments, the 
crude material with which to make them in the spirit-world. I know 
_ of no more curious or more interesting subject than that of flints. Sup- 
posing that we had no traces of an early flint-using people, ignorant of 
the metals, the evidence that an early, if not the earliest, race made 
use of flint alone for all their implements can easily be deduced. 
Certain rites and ceremonies become engrafted into a religion, and 
become part and parcel of it; and thus old customs become preserved 
from a religious feeling, when otherwise altogether obsolete or super- 
seded. Religious habits are the last to yield to innovation. Now if 
we turn to Livy, we find that the Roman Fetial, M. Valerius, imme- 
diately before the conflict between the Horatii and Curiatii, bound the 
Roman people to abide by its decision by sacrificing with a sharp flint, 
—‘Id ubi dixit porcum saxo silice percussit.’—(Livy, i. 24.) Han- 
nibal also consummated his vow of eternal enmity to Rome by sacrificing 
with a sharp flint. If we examine the process of embalming among the 
Egyptians, we find that they cut open the side of the dead body with a 
sharp Ethiopian flint, Or again, if we turn to the Pentateuch, we find 
that the rite of circumcision was performed with a sharp flint. And in 
all these cases the use of flint had come to be part of the religious 
ceremony, and points back to a remote period, when, in the absence of 
metals, flint was the material out of which all the cutting instruments 
were formed. 

“‘ The vandyke patterns on the pottery both of Yarnton and of Stand- 
lake bear a striking resemblance to some of that discovered around the 
pile-dwellings in the lakes of Switzerland ; and more particularly to that 
of the bronze period. We cannot expect the patterns to have been 
identical in places so far apart as Britain and Switzerland, but in both 
the zigzag ornament is made on the same plan, and in both alike there 
is an absence of curved lines. One vase, indeed, discovered in the 
Lake of Neuchatel, exhibits almost the exact pattern of a piece from 
Standlake ; while another (No. 1. Plate xu1. of M. Troyon’s Habitations 
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Lacustres des temps Anciens et Modernes) resembles most strongly 
a fragment which I found at Yarnton. The remains of the same animals 
indicate the same habits,—the dog, the cat, ox, sheep, and deer. If 
this comparison be correct, we have a standard by which to compare 
our relics, and can form a fair idea of the civilization and culture of this 
early race. We can mark off the pfahlbauten of Switzerland, and many 
of the tumuli on the Downs of Wiltshire, and the relics at Yarnton and 
Standlake, as being of the same relate date, and as | elonging to 
the bronze age, or, more properly, to the transition between the bronze 
and iron. 

“In conclusion, I will only add, that there is sufficient evidence 
to prove that our ancient British relics in this district are of the same 
relative age as those of the tumuli of Wilts and of the pfahlbauten of the 
bronze age in Switzerland. And I think that it is highly probable that 
bos longifrons is the characteristic fossil of the period, and that it will 
be found to enable us to differentiate pre-Roman from Romano-British 
cemeteries and dwellings. 


“N.B. Since the above has been in type, I have examined some more 
bones from Standlake, and to the list of animals found there must add 
the marten and the water-rat. It is very probable that many of the 
so-called mice-bones may turn out, on close examination, to belong to 
the latter animal.” ; 





Excavations aT Pomprtt.—A Berlin paper recently published the following 
extract from letters received by Professor Zahn from Naples and Pompeii :—‘ The 
organization of the Naples Museum is being very much improved. The gallery of 
antique frescoes is newly arranged in mythological order, beginning with Jupiter. 
One half is already completed, and the other is about to be begun upon. In Pom- 
peii the excavations are zealously carried on under a new Piedmontese contractor. 
The old accumulation of volcanic ashes, which had been thrown round the town in 
the direction of the sea, is now being removed, and sent by the little railway to 
the field outside the-town beyond the amphitheatre. In the latest excavations in 
a house in the immediate vicinity of the Casino of Signor dell’Aquila, a beautiful 
triclinium, with three richly decorated walls, and three fine pictures, was dis- 
covered. The first of these pictures represents the building of Troy by Neptune 
and Apollo; the second a drunken Hercules with numerous Cupids, who have dis- 
armed him, and surrounded by several Fauns and Bacchantes; and in the third 
picture Vulcan shews Thetis the arms of Apollo, among them a shield, on which 
are represented the Zodiac, Apollo, and the Nine Muses. The second picture, with 
the drunken Hercules, is said to be, as regards both drawing and c:louring, one of 
the finest ancient frescoes yet known. Next to this triclinium is another chamber, 
the ground of the walls of which is black, with embellishments in the Egyptian 
style, and a number of small pictures. On the floor at the entrance of this house 
is the inscription, ‘ Salve Lucro,.’ The next building is a tavern, with an inscription, 
and a painted elephant on the outer wall as a sign—the Elephant Iun. Opposite 
to this is a large place of amusement, with many paintings of a voluptuous charac- 
ter, and interesting inscriptions, and where there also have been found numerous 
objects in gold, silver, bronze, and glass.” 


Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXIII. 





CAERLEON *. 


WE have, on former occasions, given our favourable testimony to the 
exertions of Mr. Lee in preserving and publishing the antiquities of one 
of the few places in England that have produced those monumental 
records which are the chief materials for the history of Roman Britain. 
When comparatively so little has descended to us of the writings of 
historians on the affairs of this province, lapidary inscriptions become 
the more valuable; but their real worth can only be estimated when 
they are brought together as in the present instance, by Mr. Lee’s good 
taste and intelligence. Since Horsley published his Britannia Romana 
considerable additions have been made to the general collection of 
Roman inscriptions discovered in England and Scotland; but while we 
congratulate ourselves on the acquisition, we are forced to regret the 
immense number that must have perished in past ages; and equally to 
lament that localities in which they are known yet to lie buried are not 
excavated with a high hand, and with that patronage of the Government 
which is so liberally bestowed on the antiquities of foreign countries. 

As the Caerleon inscriptions form the most important part of the 
volume before us, we shall select a few to enable our readers to judge 
of their interest, premising that there is a difficulty in conveying a notion 
of certain peculiarities which not unfrequently occur, as when two or 
three letters are joined together. In the engravings this difficulty is 
surmounted, and to them reference must be made to determine all ques- 
tionable points. The first selected was found, some years since, at Pil 
Bach, a farm near Caerleon, in close proximity to two tessellated 
pavements :— 


D. M. 
TADIA VALLAVNIVS VIXIT 
ANN. LXV ET TADIVS EXVPERTVS 
FILIVS VIXIT ANN XXXVII DEFVN 
TVS EXPEDITIONE GERMANICA 
TADIA EXVPERATA FILIA 
MATRI ET FRATRI PIISSIMA 
SECVS TVMVLYM 
PATRIS POSVIT. 


*Diis Manibus. Tadia Vallaunius (Vallauniusa?) vixit annos sexaginta quin- 
que; et Tadius Exupertus filius vixit annos triginta septem, defuntus (sic) 
expeditione Germanica. Tadia Exuperata filia matri et fratri piissima secus 
tumulum patris posuit.’ 

From it we learn that Tadia Exuperata placed this stone by the side of 
the tomb of her father in memory of her mother Tadia Vallauniusa, or 
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Vallaunusa ? who died at the age of sixty-five, and of her brother Tadius 
Exupertus, who died, in the Germanic expedition, at the age of thirty- 
seven. The rank he held is not mentioned, and there is no clue to 
ascertain which German expedition is alluded to. The father—whose 
name is not mentioned, as he had died previously and had been com- 
memorated upon another stone—we may suppose was a veteran of the 
Second Legion (whose permanent quarters were at Isca), and upon his 
retirement had resided in the villa of which the remains were found 
near the spot where the inscription was discovered. 

The two following were erected by a prefect of the Second Legion 
and his sons; and may, doubtless, be ascribed to the occasion of the 
expedition of Severus against the northern Britons :— 

1. SALVTI RE 2. PRO SALVTE 
GINAE . P. SAL AVGG NN 
LIENYS P. F. SEVERI ET ANTONI 
MARCIA THA. . NI ET GETAE OAES. 
MS HAD.... P. SALTIENVS P. F. MAE 
PRF LEG II A.. CIA THALAMS HADRI 
CvVM FILIIS 8VIS PRAEF. LEG. II. AVG. 


AMPEIANO ET LV CVM AMPEIANO ET 
CILIANO D. D. LVCILIA .. eee 


1. ‘Saluti Regine P. Sallienus P. filius Mecia (tribu) Thalamus Hadrianus 
Prefectus Legionis Secundw Auguste cum filiis suis Ampeiano et Luciliano dono 
dederunt.’ 


2. ‘Pro salute Augustorum nostrorum Severi et Antonini et Gets Cesaris 
P. Saltienus P. filius Mecia (tribu) Thalamus Hadrianus Prefectus Legion's 
Secunde Auguste cum Ampeiano et Luciliano....’ 


Sallienus in the first of these, and Saltienus in the second, infer an 
error in the sculptor, probably in the latter word. Asin the engravings 
no et is visible in either, between the words Mecia and Thalamus, we 
suggest the readings as above, considering P. Sallienus Thalamus 
Hadrianus as one name, that of the Prefect. The title of Regina 
applied to Salus is very unusual ; it would, indeed, be difficult to cite 
another instance. 


D. M. 

Q. IVLI . SEVERI. 

DINIA . VETERANI 

LIIG, II. AVG. CONIVX F. ©. 


‘Diis Manibus. Q. Julii Severi (domo?) Dinia veterani Legionis Secunda 
Auguste, Conjux faciendum curavit.’ 

It is not improbable that Dinia may indicate the birthplace of Julius 
Severus. The x11G. for LEG. is not unusual in inscriptions, In the work 
by M. Tudot (reviewed in the GenrLeman’s Maeazrve for 1860°), in an 
alphabet incised upon a fragment of a vase, the letter E is represented 
by two straight strokes, as above. 





> Gent. MaG., Dec., 1860, pp. 602 et seq. 
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One of the most important of the Caerleon inscriptions, found a few 
years since, is the following :— 


IMPP. VALERIANVS ET GALLIENVS 

AVGG. ET VALERIANVS NOBILISSIMVS 

CAES. CCHORTI . VII. CENTVRIAS . A. SO 

LO . RESTITVERVNT . PER . DESTICIVM IVBAM 
V. C. LEGATVM . AVGG. PR. PR. ET 
VITVLASIVM . LAETINIANVM . LEG. LEG. 

II. AVG. CVRANTE . DOMIT. POTENTINO . 
PRAEF. LEG. EIVSDEM. 


‘Imperatores Valerianus et Gallienus Augusti et Valerianus Nobilissimus Cesar 
Cohortis septime Centurias a solo restituerunt per Desticium Jubam virum cla- 
rissimum Legatum Augustorum Propretorem et Vitulasium Letinianum Legatum 
legionis secund# auguste curante Potentino Prefecto legionis ejusdem.’ 

Mr. Lee and his colleague Mr. King translate the word centurias, as 
the general sense of the inscription requires, by ‘ barracks ;” and no 
doubt correctly, although there seems to be no other example of the use 
of the word in this sense. The inscription, which is well cut and in 
excellent preservation, records the restoration of the barracks of the 
seventh cohort under the imperial legate and propretor Desticius Juba, 
and Vitulasius Letinianus, legate of the Second Legion. As this took 
place in the reign of Valerian and Gallienus, when Valerian, the son of 
Gallienus, was Cesar, the date of the inscription must be between 
A.D. 253 and a.p. 259, just before the revolt of Postumus in Gaul, when 
the young Cesar was murdered. The name, Desticius Juba, as pro- 
pretor in Britain, occurs in no other inscription. 

Passing over several of much interest for peculiarities in spelling, we 
extract one which has received especial attention not only from many of 
the antiquaries in this country, but also from some on the continent. 
It is :— 

FORTVNE (sic) ET BONO EVE 
NTO (sic) CORNELI CASTVS ET IVL 


BELISIMNVS CONIVGES 
POSVERVNT. 


‘Fortune et Bono Eventui Cornelius Castus et Julius Belisimnus conjuges 
posuerunt.’ 

This is below two figures between which is an altar. These figures 
we consider to be intended for Fortune and Bonus Eventus. Mr. 
Lee and most of his friends, including Professor Mommsen of Berlin, 
consider the word gue has been omitted at the end of the third line; 
and they read conjuges as ‘‘ wives,” judging the entire inscription to 
mean that Cornelius Castus and Julius Belisimnus, with their wives, 
erected the altar to Fortune and Bonus Eventus. Dr. E. Hiibner also 
agrees with Mr. Lee, and says, “There can be no doubt about the word 
conjuges being only applicable to a matrimonial couple.” 

As a general rule it is not safe to supply words in lapidary inscrip- 
tions to avoid or counteract seeming difficulties. In the present case 
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que would not be enough, two words would be required, and then the 
reading would not be satisfactory, because had the wives of these two 
men shared in the duty of erecting the altar, their names would most 
probably have appeared: there was plenty of room upon the stone. 
To us it seems there is no necessity whatever to suppose either an 
omission, or that conjuges here implies “wives ;” or can mean other 
than contubernales, “ yoke-fellows, friends, or companions.” We therefore 
submit an example of this use of the word, from Fabretti, p. 318 :— 


DIS. M. 
PALLADIS 
T. STABERI 
FAVENTINI . SER. 
T. STABERIVS 
FAVENTINI. L 
CHARITO . CON 
IVGI.DE.SE.B.M 
Vv. A. XXXXIT. 


Here Charito, a libertus of T. Staberius, calls Pallas, the deceased 
servus of the same patronus, his conjua. 

Mr. Lee’s engravings are executed with such scrupulous fidelity that 
they enable us thus to judge for ourselves, and, we must add, to concur 
generally with the author in his readings. The coins, of secondary con- 
sideration, are well described; but we doubt if the Carausius, reading 
IMP. CARAVSIUS P. F. AVG. vRICVS, will prove to be more than what 
a correspondent suggests, a double-struck coin. Architectural details 
from a villa within the walls, pottery, inscribed tiles and red ware, glass, 
fibulz, carved ivory, miscellaneous Roman and medieval remains, make 
up the fifty plates of this attractive volume, which will, more than 
ever, associate the name of the author with that of Caerleon and its 
antiquities. Such works are invaluable to the archeologist, and also 
to the historian. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL DiscovERY.—The Academy of Toulouse has received an inter- 
esting report on the excavations recently made by M. Frédéric Troyes, in the 
grotto called Du Portel, in the commune of Loubens (Ariége), not far from Foix, 
This grotto is situated at an altitude of nearly 1,300 feet above the level of the 
sea; it has at present but one entrance, at the extremity of the Bois de la Pey- 
rade. The interior is difficult of access at two points, where the passage suddenly 
contracts to such narrow dimensions that explorers are obliged to creep on hands 
and feet. The whole length of the passage is about 800 feet ; it ends in a kind of 
hall, whence two secondary galleries branch off in different directions. The walls 
and ceiling of the grotto are covered with stalactites, while a stalagmitic crust oc- 
casionally conceals the floor. M. Troyes began his excavations on the 11th of 
May last, which first brought to light a few fragments of coarse pottery, both 
ancient and modern, and a few bones of sheep and dogs, all near the surface. At 
a further depth the bones of bears of three distinct sizes were found, two of them 
very large, and ut least equal in stature to the horse; the third was much smaller, 
but still different from the bear of the present day. The other remains of anima!s 
comprised those of various kinds of dogs, wolves, hyenas, pigs, a large kind of ox, 
the reindeer, and another ruminant, probably belonging to the antelope genus. Ou 
the 23rd of June, three implements of human manufacture were found. One was 
a hatchet, roughly cut out of limestone, the others being serrated lance-heads of 
different sizes.— Galignani. 





ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN 
CHESTER. 


As only a brief notice of these interesting Roman remains has been 
published *, a fuller notice from Mr. Roach Smith’s forthcoming volume 
of the Collectanea Antiqua may be acceptable. 

The first of the altars, he observes,— 


was discovered, in the autumn of 1861, in the course of an excavation in 
Bridge-street Row. It reads,— 


DEAEM. 
NERVA, 
FVRI 
FORTV 
NATVS 
MAG... 
Vive 


Dee Minerve Furius Fortunatus Mag(ister) V(otum Solvit). ‘To the god- 
dess Minerva, Furius Fortunatus, the Magister, discharges his vow.’ 

“The chief interest which this altar presents is in being viewed in connection 
with an image of Minerva, yet preserved in the immediate vicinity of Chester, 
in the very spot where the Roman sculptor formed it. It is situated on the 
south side of the town, by the side of a road which formerly led to a postern- 
gate by a passage across the Dee, through Netherly to Aldford ; and is sculp- 
tured in a rock, called ‘ Edgar’s Rock,’ which appears to have been cut partially 
away to help to form the road. Considerable pains were bestowed on the 
execution of this monument ; but time has effaced the sharpness of its outlines, 
and worn away the surface of the stone. The goddess is represented helmeted, 
with spear and shield, standing in a recess formed by two columns surmounted 
by a pediment; over her left shoulder is the sacred owl. One of the columns 
is widened so as to form an altar. By the side of the image, at some remote 
period, a cave has been cut in the rock. This was done subsequently to the 
period when the monument was sculptured, for in excavating the cave a portion 
of one of the columns was cut away. The preservation of the figure may be 
safely ascribed to the early Christians adopting the image as a statue of the 
Virgin ; and the cave was probably formed to receive the votive offerings of 
her worshippers. It is the only instance, I imagine, in this country, of a Pagan 
statue maintaining its original site. 

“ Furius Fortunatus, who set up the altar to Minerva, appears to have held 
the office of Magister, a title of very wide signification; but which, in this 
instance, may be taken to mean the Magister either of some temple dedicated 
to Minerva, or the consecrated place upon which the statue, yet extant, stood. 
Thus, in continental inscriptions we find Magister Fani Diane, Magister 
Fani Junonis, &c. 

“Another altar was dug up in the autumn of 1861, at the depth of about 
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thirteen feet, in the rear of excavations for houses in Eastgate-street®. It is 
in unusually good preservation, and the lettering, very sharp and clear, is as 
follows :—= 

GENIO 

SANCTO 

CENTVRIE 

AELIVS 

CLAVDIAN 

OPT. V. 8. 
Genio Sancto Centurie Aelius Claudian(us) Opt(io) V(otum) S(olvit). ‘To 
the Sacred Genius of the Centuria, Aelius Claudianus, Optio, discharges 
his vow.’ 

“This altar, it may be considered, was set up in, or near, the quarters of 
the century of the cohort in which Aelius Claudianus held the rank of Optio, 
or Subcenturio. The Genii, universally worshipped by the Romans, and ad- 
dressed either singly or in conjunction with Jupiter and other great deities, 
were especially regarded by the soldiers as their immediate guardians, ever at 
hand to protect the troops, the camp, the town, and the standards. Every 
cohort, and every century of a cohort, had its Genius, irrespective of, probably, 
many other divinities. The belief was that the Genii were never absent; that 
they watched incessantly over men and things; and thus, though subordinate, 
they became more popular and more relied upon than the awful and mysterious 
gods of remote Olympus. Two excellent representations of the Genii are given 
in Coll. Antig., vol. ii. Both wear castellated crowns, significant of the castra 
under their tutelage. That of the Illyrian army upon coins of ‘I'rajanus Decius 
has a standard by his side. Upon coins of Albinus, the Genius of Lugdunum 
wears a mural crown: in his right hand is the hasta pura, and in his left arm 
a cornucopia: at his feet is an eagle. The common representation is that of 
a young man holding a patera over a lighted altar, and carrying a cornucopia.” 


Mr. Roach Smith then gives examples from inscriptions of dedications 
to the Genii of Centuries, and observes :— 


“A marble preserved in the Vatican records the erection of a shrine or 
chapel, and a figure of the Genius of the century (ediculam et Genium 
Centurie), by a number of officers (principales) belonging to several centuries 
and other military divisions. It is a question whether, in this case, the 
centuria does not imply the barracks or quarters in which the whole of the 
centuries here represented by their officers, the Optio, the Ex-Optio, the Vex- 
illarius, the Tesserarius, &c., were permanently lodged; and it may have this 
signification in the Chester inscription. Another commemorates the erection 
of a statue of Genius Centuria, together with a temple decorated with marbles, 
and an altar, by a Centurion, some Evocati, and other soldiers. In the latter 
of these inscriptions the word centurta is signified, as we commonly find it, by 
a character somewhat like the letter c reversed.” 


A sepulchral inscription has since been found. Unfortunately, the 
lettering is very imperfect. It is thus described :— 


“The character of the sculpture decides the sepulchral nature of the monu- 
ment; and the few letters which remain merely indicate the usual formule of 
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Diis Manibus, and the years, months, and days which the deceased lived. 
But the sculptured portion of the monument is not without interest, especially 
as so few of a similar kind have been discovered in this country, although on 
the Continent they are very common. The subject of the monument is shewn 
to be a young person, apparently a female, recumbent upon a couch or bed, by 
the open or front side of which is a small table; and on the further side, look- 
ing over the high side-board, appears the head of an attendant. The reclining 
figure rests the left arm upon the bolster, and holds in the right hand an object 
which possibly may have been intended for a mirror. Above is a bird upon 
a wreath. 

“The most recent discovery at Chester, made while this paper was in the 
press ¢, is s. small altar inscribed peak MaTRI, with five or six indistinct letters 
following, which seem merely the usual initials indicating the performance of 
avow. It belongs, I think there can be no doubt, to the very numerous class 
of inscriptions to the Deae Matres, the singular number being most probably 
applied inadvertently.” 





GYLL'S HISTORY OF WRAYSBURY*. 


WE are glad to be able to welcome this handsome volume of anti- 
quarian lore, on account of the superior taste and industry exhibited 
in its execution, and also for the intrinsic interest of the subject to 
which it is devoted. Local histories will always be of interest to 
English gentlemen, so strong are the ties of association which arise 
out of the division of old England into counties and parishes; but few 
localities can surpass in interest a place where Magna Charta was 
extorted from King John by his barons, and which in after years 
became the residence of John Milton. 

The parish of Wraysbury, or Wyrardisbury, was once a feudal pos- 
session of the kings of England, and an integral part of the Crown 
lands in Saxon times, as might have been expected from the fact of its 
proximity to the royal residence at Old Windsor, when it formed the 
chief hunting-grounds of the Court; and it was not until the reign 
of King Charles I. that any portion of the soil was alienated from its 
royal owners. 

Mr. Gyll has been at great pains to collect and to transcribe with his 
own hands all original documents bearing upon the three parishes the 
history of which he has undertaken to chronicle; and we are bound to 
say that he has executed his work of labour and of love in a manner 
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¢ “History of the Parish of Wraysbury, Ankerwyke Priory, and Magna Charta 
Island; with the History of Horton and of the town of Colnbrook, Bucks. By 
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which reflects the greatest credit upon his skilful and laborious task. 
The pedigrees with which he has enriched his pages will be found to 
be of the deepest interest to the antiquary and the genealogist; they 
are mostly drawn out in full, and include the noble houses of De Vere, 
Howard, Harcourt, Montagu, Scott, Trumball, Irby, Drake, De Cres- 
pigny, Flemyng, Neville, Kederminster, Flower, Tyrell, Knyvett, Apsley, 
Bathurst, Bulstrode, &c., and of a variety of other families who have 
held lands in Wraysbury, Horton, and Colnbrook. 

The work, which is marked throughout with great attention to those 
minutiz of which the careful antiquary well knows the value, is par- 
ticularly rich in monumental and mural inscriptions and extracts from 
parish registers, which are now preserved in type from that gross and 
systematic mutilation to which the monuments of the Shrewsbury family 
and of other noble houses have been shewn to have been too often sub- 
jected, not only during the last century, but also in our time as well. 

Our readers will all peruse with interest Mr. Gyll’s biographical 
notice of the poet Milton while a resident at Horton, between the 
years 1632 and 1638: while living there his mother died, and she lies 
buried in the parish church of Horton. They may be glad to find 
placed on record the following local traditionary reminiscences of the 
great poet :-— 

“Those who knew him say that he was wont to sit in a small chamber hung 
with rusty green, in an elbow chair, dressed neatly in black, and looking pale but 
not cadaverous. He sometimes wore a grey coarse coat at the door of his house 
in sunny weather when he received his visitors; and he used to recline and dictate 
with his legs over the arm of a chair; but when he walked, his uprightness gave 
him an air of courage and undauntedness, for his spirit shone through him. His 
physical and social misfortunes had a little dashed his spirit, and blighted that 
hope which will always tinge with a dark shade the evening of life. His memory 
is still cherished by the inhabitants of Horton; and 

‘It is their pride, 
An honest pride, and let it be their praise, 
To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze,’ 


the site of Berkyn Manor, where Milton loved to dwell.” 


Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXIII. 
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MUSZ WICCAMICZ. 


WE now present a few more extracts from the volume of Winchester 
School poetry to which we have on former occasions been indebted *. 

The author of the first three of them was Christopher Lipscombe, who 
was born at Pontefract, Yorkshire. He was elected Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, in 1802, gained the Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse, 
Fodine, in the same year, and was consecrated Bishop of Jamaica 
July 25, 1824, He died April 4, 1843. 

The others are from the pen of a less known man, but seem to us of 
a high order of merit. John Graham, son of John Smith Graham, was 
born in Bernard-street, Bloomsbury, London. He was admitted Scholar 
of Winchester 1827; became Commoner of Wadham College, Oxford, 
Oct. 27, 1831, and Fox and Burton Exhibitioner of Winchester in the 
same year. He gained the Newdigate prize in 1833, but left the 
University without a degree. 


ON THE DEATH OF DR. WARTON. 


Tne noontide hour is past, and toil is o’er, 
No studious cares the vacant mind employ, 
Yet hark! methinks no longer as before 
Yon mead re-echoes with a shout of joy. 
What sudden grief has seiz’d the youthful band ? 
Say, Wykeham’s sons, why reigns this silence round ? 
Why do ye thus in mute attention stand, 
And listen to that death-bell’s awful sound ? 
Ask ye the cause? *Tis Warton’s knell: and, lo! 
The funeral train appears, in black array ; 
Down yonder hill, with solemn steps and slow, 
The hearse winds on its melancholy way. 
Led by affliction the sad sight to view, 
The thronging youth suspend their wanton play ; 
All crowd around to bid the last adieu, 
Or, lost in thoughtful musings, steal away. 
Ye holy shade, for thee these tears are shed, 
The sullen death-bell’s ling’ring pause between ; 
For thee, o’er all a pious calm is spread, 
And hush’d the murmurs of the playful scene. 
O name to Wykeham’s sons for ever dear, 
Whilst thus for thee these floods of tears we pour, 
Thy partial spirit seems to linger here, 
Blessing awhile the scenes it loved before. 
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Within these walls to ev'ry duty true, 
*Twas thine to form the duteous mind of youth, 
To ope the fame of glory to their view, 
And paint the way to science and to truth. 
And, lo! the plants that grew beneath thy care 
Now in maturer age majestic stand, 
And spread their clust’ring branches to the air, 
And stretch their shadow o’er a smiling land. 
Youth may forget his transitory power, 
But manhood feels a deeper sense of woe, 
And sure to them thy name is doubly dear 
Who to thy care their ripen’d honours owe. 
They heard th’ inviting dictates of thy tongue, 
For thou couldst smooth the way through learning’s maze ; 
Oft on thy words in deep attention hung, 
Till emulation kindled into praise. 
Oh, mark their grief! e’en now, in tender hues 
By memory traced, their days of youth return : 
But ah! fond memory ev’ry pang reviews, 
And points in speechless agony to thine urn. 
So stream their tears: but, throned on high, 
Haply the seraphs’ hallow’d choir among, 
Lull’d by soft sounds of sweetest minstrelsy, 
With Wykeham listen, and approve thy song ; 
Oh, for a spark of that celestial fire 
With which bright Fancy warm’d thy kindred soul, 
When erst the full chords of thy living lyre 
Held all the list’ning passions in control. 
Alas! though vain the wish, tho’ weak the lay, 
Which feebly chants a Warton’s name, 
Yet, happy shade ! there still remains a way 
To raise the lasting monument of fame :-— 
Be ours the virtues thy example taught, 
To feel, preserve, and practise while we live : 
Thus only can we praise thee as we ouglit, 
The noblest tribute this, thy sons can give. 
So when affliction at the close of eve 
In yonder dim-seen cloisters shall appear, 
No more in fruitless anguish shall we grieve, 
But learn the lessons of true wisdom there : 
There while she sees the sculptur’d bust arise, 
Rais’d by the hands of gratitude and love, 
Virtue shall consecrate her tend’rest sighs, 
And thoughts exalted thy rapt spirit move. 
Then Wykeham’s sons, with ardour more imprest, 
Shall breathe one prayer that such their lot may be ; 
Praised by the wise and good to sink to rest, 
And mourn’d by tears such as they shed for thee.—C. Lirscomsg. 
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ODE TO FACTION, 


Hence to thy native Hell again, 

Faction, foulest fiend of man ! 

What ghastly Furies mark’d thy fated birth ! 
Madness, Revenge, and fell Despair, 
Gloomy Discontent was there. 

Be this the imp that tried to scourge the subject earth ? 
Known by thy frenzy-rolling eye, 

Link’d with the arch-fiend Blasphemy, 

Known by thy maniac crew that throng thy side : 
Before thee rush the dogs of war, 

Rapine stalks behind thy car, 

And Desolation spreads her ruin wide. 
Yet oft each horrid yell between 
The placid eye, the look serene, 

Essays to catch the young unthinking heart, 

The purpose dark, th’ infectious guile, 
Couch’d beneath the specious smile— 

And lo! the dagger’s point beneath the blood-stain’d vest. 
Deaf to the sorrows of human woe, 

Thy frozen tears forget to flow ; 

Deaf to the widow’s plaint, the orphan’s cry ;— 
What though flames around thee rise ? 
With savage joys they glut their eyes, 

Nor (like Nero) dost thou heave a sigh. 

Yet ’mid these deadly scenes of blood, 
Though wallowing in the purple flood, 

Corruption oft has played her wily art, 
And when ceased the battle’s roar, 
And delusion’s charms were o’er, 

How hast thou gnaw’d thyself, and torn thine own vile heart ! 
Hence ! join thy Gallia’s frantic throng, 
That raise the democratic song, 

Waving their red caps—badge of liberty : 

Go! ne’er desert their glorious cause ; 
For thee they burst all nature’s laws, 

For thee—degenerate race !—insulted majesty. 
Yes, we have seen thee hov’ring o’er 
Britain’s sea-encircled shore, 

And brooding once upon the main below : 

But know th’ undaunted power 
Collected stands in dauger’s hour, 

Prepared to spring upon his secret foe ; 
Know that her tutelary god 
Vindictive stands with iron rod, 

And bares his red right arm on fiends like thee, 
And holds Religion’s golden shield, 

To which each power appall’d must yield, 

To save from thy dread grasp the Isle of Liberty.—C. Lirscomse. 
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SONNET DURING THE IRISH REBELLION. 


Erin! why thus, on thy wide rock reclin’d, 

Heav'st thou so sad the deep and frequent sigh, 
While the big tear that glistens in thine eye 

Speaks the keen sorrow of thy pensive mind ? 

Why should I ask what demon drives his car, 
Dabbling his clotted hair in human blood, 

While wrapping by her side the crimson hood, 
Howling destruction through the dogs of war ? 

Well mayst thou grieve! what horrors strike my ear ! 
Thy harp, that erst could breathe so sweet a lay, 

No more is heard, drown’d by the trumpet’s bray. 
The crackling flames, the widow’s shrieks I hear. 

Ah, hapless mourner, does no distant ray 

Appear to shed its sunshine on thy breast, 

No healing balm to lull thy griefs to rest ? 

And is for ever set thy joyous day P 

Ah no! Britannia’s heart thy griefs will move, 

Sure she will clasp you with a sister’s love-—C. Lirscomse. 


THE MOTHER'S COMPLAINT ON HER IDIOT BOY. 


O re who at lighter afflictions repine, 
Arrest your complaining, and listen to mine, 
And ye who can sorrow for every toy, 

Hear a mother’s lament for her idiot boy. 


Still memory tells of the moment of bliss 

When I press’d on his forehead a mother’s fond kiss, 
When constructing the prayer to that Hand that had given, 
A mother’s first prayer sought acceptance in heaven. 


I ask’d not for beauty, I ask’d not for wealth,— 
My prayer was for reason, contentment, and health ; 
That reflection might temper the fervour of youth, 
And his heart be the seat of religion and truth. 


My babe he was lovely in infantine charms, 
And often, as sweetly he slept in my arms, 
Oh God! I exclaim’d, what delight it will be 
To rear him to virtue, to truth, and to Thee. 


And proudly I waited the moment to hear, 

When my boy from my arms should depart with a tear, 
When his sweet voice should meet me with accents of joy ;— 
But none were reserv’d for my poor idiot boy. 


When the glittering trinket was held to his sight, 
My infant would utter his screams of delight ; 
When gently compell’d from my bosom to part, 
No cry of unwillingness gladden’d my heart. 
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His lovely blue eyes never wander’d around 

To seek for his mother, or greet her when found ; 
These promis’d delights were not mine to enjoy— 

All arms were alike to my poor idiot boy. 

His accents were painful, distressing, and weak, 

No tear of emotion ere stole down his cheek, 

No frown ever stole on his forehead of snow, 

No flush of desire was trac’d on his brow. 

The first year, the second, my grief was beguil’d 
With the fond hope that reason would beam on my child ; 
But hope is no longer, for seven long years 

He has lain on my bosom unmov’d by my tears. 

In vain I caress him and lure him to speak, 

He heeds not the warm tear that falls on his cheek, 
No look of intelligence brightens his eye, 

A wild, vacant stare is his only reply. 

Then, grant me, O Lord—’tis a mother’s last prayer— 
The solace of death with my infant to share, 

No pause of affliction is mine to enjoy, 

Till I sleep in my grave with my poor idiot boy. 


THE CONSOLATION. 


Poor child of affliction, I heard thee repine, 
And my heart beat with sorrow responsive to thine ; 


And one who has long been a stranger to joy 

Has a tear yet remaining for thee and thy boy. 

But say, can reflection no comfort bestow, 

No blessing mixt up with the chalice of woe ? 

Has Justice unerring the balance resign’d, 

Or the Father of Mercies forgot to be kind ? © 
Perhaps when you offer’d a mother’s first prayer 
Omnipotence listen’d, and mercy was there, 

You ask’d for contentment, religion, and truth, 

And reason to temper the passions of youth. 

But think of the storms that must break o’er his head, 
Of the snares that encompass the path he must tread, 
Of the joys that seduce, of the wrongs that assail,— 
Thy guidance is feeble, thy efforts might fail. 

Oh think! had the reason by Heaven denied 

Been the parent of error, rebellion, and pride, 
Would an infidel’s wisdom have cost thee no sigh 
More bitter than that thou hast shed o’er thy boy ? 
And look on that forehead, that visage of snow, 
Those eyes where no beams of intelligence glow ; 
Contemplate those lips never sever’d to speak, 

The unvarying hue of that soft cloudless cheek. 
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Think wrath or revenge ne’er contracted that brow; 
Can guilt or remorse teach that forehead to glow ? 
Those sweet lips can never be taught to complain, 
No oath can pollute them, no falsehood can stain. 


No bloom on that cheek can be wither’d by care, 
Those soft eyes will never grow wild with despair, 
No restless desire can break his repose, 

No hopes disappointed his lips can disclose. 

Oh, think of the day when at heaven’s high nod 

We trembling fall down at the feet of our God, 
Where surrounded by saints and by angels He stands, 
And with justice omniscient His reck’ning demands. 


While with errors unnumber’d we’re cast at His feet-— 
While each guilty heart and each bosom will beat— 
Unabash’d, unconfounded, thy poor idiot boy 

Shall ask of his Saviour his portion of joy. 


Thy child needs no pardon for talents misus’d, 
For reason perverted, for blessings abus’d, 
No duty neglected, no service unpaid, 

No precept unheeded, no law disobey’d. 

What page in the heavenly record is soil’d 
With the folly or vice of thy poor idiot child? 


Though free to accuse him, what voice in the throng 
Can say that thy infant has offer’d him wrong ? 


Oh, rather than this let a mother’s last prayer 

Be her infant’s blest portion hereafter to share, 
And recognise—oh ! with what a rapture of joy— 
In an angel of heaven her poor idiot boy. 


Joun GRAHAM. 
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THE TRADE COMPANIES OF GATESHEAD. 


Ox the 29th of May last Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe read a very 
interesting paper on this subject at the soirée of a Building Society at 
Gateshead. It contains so much curious information as to a state of 
things that has now almost passed away, that we are tempted to make 
some extracts from it :— 


“The rights of companies, being antagonistic to the common rights of man- 
kind, could only be given by special grant, in England generally by the king, in 
palatine Durham by the bishop. But although we have several such grants for 
Gateshead, they all seem to be mere confirmations or renewals, or statements 
in writing of an older order of things, existing for time whereof the memory of 
man ran not to the contrary, but necessary to be refreshed because the origin 
was forgotten and proofless, and the Newcastle companies, strict enough at 
home, and even claiming a say in Gateshead itself, sent ‘ foreigners’ into Gates- 
head, and denied the existence of the ancient companies there. I will mention 
the Gateshead companies in order of date, throwing in a picture or two of 
traders in particular departments, without feeling myself bound to prove that 
these worthies were actually brethren of the companies, though I suppose they 
would be so. 

“TI, The Barkers and Tanners, incorporated by Bishop Tunstal in 1557— 
Queen Mary’s time. 

“TI. The Weavers, confirmed by Bishop Barnes, in Elizabeth’s reign. They 
used to meet at the Anchorage, and in 1691 agreed to admit persons ‘not 
capable of the trade,’ on the payment of 20s. for ‘ignorance therein,’ and 
other 20s. for admittance. They seem to have been an amicable and contented 
race, and on one occasion united with the weavers of Newcastle in endeavour- 
ing to extirpate ‘foreigners.’ 

“III. The Dyers, Fullers, Blacksmiths, Locksmiths, Cutlers, Joiners, and 
Carpenters, confirmed by Bishop Toby Mathew in 1594, and again by 
Bishop Cosin in 1671. The Litsters, or Dyers, occur in very early records of the 
place ; they probably derived part of their colouring matter from Saffron Garth, 
which lay behind Bottle Bank and Pipewellgate; and perhaps I may remind 
you that Lister is a famous local surname. In 1754, and many years after- 
wards, the workmen in Mr. Henry Peareth’s woollen cloth manufactory at 
Gateshead used to go in procession to his house in Newcastle, each giving 
badges of the branch of art he was engaged in. Thus proceeded the sorters of 
wool, the scrivener, the shearmen, the weavers, the dyers, and the boys making 
brushes, carrying two white rods in their hands, with music playing. This was 
a very popular observance. As to the blacksmiths, there was, at the com- 
mencement of this century, ‘canny Tommy Gustard,’ who lived to the age of 
104, and at 94 said that he would get his anvil a new facing and let them see 
what he could do yet. In early times the carpenters and smiths of Gateshead 
were the special objects of the hatred of the Newcastle corporation, who pre- 
tended that it was unlawful for any tradesmen to work in the port of Tyne 
except at Newcastle. Three carpenters of Gateshead were imprisoned and 
fined by them, in 1648, for working upon ships in the Tyne; and Thomas 
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Brocket, a smith of Gateshead, was arrested for working upon his trade where 
he dwelt, but ‘stood out suit.’ So says Gardner in his celebrated book called 
‘England’s Grievance.’ I must not forget that the blacksmith Coles sprang 
at once from the smithy to the baronetage, an elevation almost equalled by 
the Hawkses of our own day. 

“TV. The Cordwainers, confirmed by Bishop Mathew in 1602. In 1727 
they had to issue a threatening advertisement, denouncing prosecution on 
a plague of shoemakers who rushed from all parts of the country to the 
borough, and overwhelmed it with the goods they exposed to sale, to the 
infinite detriment of the Company’s rights. In Stephenson’s poems, or rather 
verses, 1832, we have pictures of one or two shoemakers of his time. Neddy 
Humphrey, who used to get drunk and have crowds of children following him, 
contrived to get into the poorhouse, where he expected to be done with work ; 
but here he met with a continual source of grumbling and dissatisfaction, as he 
was compelled to make and mend the shoes of the other inmates. Sandy 
Drizle united the profession of conjuror to the trade of shoemaker, swallowing 
knives, forks, sheep’s-heads, and bull whelps. He constantly wore a large snuff 
mull in his pocket, and had a silver spoon and a hare’s foot attached to his 
button-hole, the one to take snuff with, and the other to wipe his nose after. 

“V. The Drapers, Tailors, Mercers, Hardwaremen, Coopers, and Chandlers 
got a charter from Oliver Cromwell, giving the clerk of his famous secretary, 
Thurloe, ‘a kit of salmon as a token of remembrance for his extraordinary 
pains.’ The pipers got 1s. for playing on the great occasion. The trouble was 
useless. Oliver’s charter was not worth the parchment it wasavritten on, and 
in 1661 they got a better penny’s-worth from Bishop Cosin. The common 
seal, however, was much older, being dated 1595 (37 Elizabeth). This Com- 
pany seems to have been fond of quarrelling. In the very year of Oliver’s 
charter, the majority had to fine some members for their reproachful assertions 
to the prejudice of the whole Company, and another member for not departing 
at the Company’s request from the meeting-house, which seems to have been 
the Tolbooth which stood in the middle of the High-street. In 1660, the year 
of the Restoration, Timothy Tizacke ignominiously branded the stewards and 
Company with the names of fools and knaves, and imperiously departed the 
meeting, and encouraged 13 brethren and (worst of all) the Company’s Clerk 
to do the like without leave of the stewards; and in 1666 one of the same 
reprobates was fined for discovering the Company’s secrets. 

“This Company numbered many very respectable names as members. 
Among them is that of John Bedford, who lived in the Bottle-bank, and who 
was the only tradesman who struck tokens at Gateshead in the seventeenth 
century. One of the most amusing tailors in the modern times of Gateshead 
was Willy Fawdy. He had neither bed, chair, table, nor any necessary what- 
ever. He drank all he could make, and lay in a corner upon the cuttings from 
the cloth. Yet he used to say that he was the most independent man in the 
nation, as few would trust him, and the few that did never durst ask him for 
the money. 

“VI. The Free-Masons, Carvers, Stonecutters, Sculptors, Brick-makers, 
Tilers, Bricklayers, Glaziers, Painters, Stainers, Founders, Nailers, Pewterers, 
Founders-Plumbers, Millwrights, Saddlers and Bridlers, Trunk-makers, and 
Distillers of all sorts of Strong Waters, confirmed by Bishop Cosin in 1671. 
There is a letter extant which strongly tends to shew that additional trades 
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were introduced into this confirmation, and more would have been so, had 
there not been some misunderstandings between the grocers and chandlers. 
The letter is in the previous year, 1670, and is from no less a person than 
Robert Trollop, the builder of the Exchange, whose tomb is in our churchyard, 
and whose rule is still to the fore at Capheaton, which he built. He thus 
addresses the Bishop’s officers :—‘I intreat you to send me word whether you 
can grant the charter as when we were with you ; that is, grocer, bridler, and 
sadler. You know the grocers offered ten pounds to yourself, and ten to 
Mr. Stapleton, and for putting in the trunk-makers you shall have each of you 
a very good new trunk; if you like not this, I promised you a hundred pounds 
for my Lord’s fines due to my Lord from our Company for seven years. Sir, 
I intreat you do not slight us unless our neighbours will gratify you better 
than we: and we must call it so, if you grant them that for love for which we 
offer you this great sum of money.’ 

“The trunks seem to have had their effect ; saddlers and bridlers and trunk- 
makers are included. ‘ Nothing like leather.’ The grocers for the time went 
to the wall. But they afterwards had a brief period of success, for 

“VIL. The Grocers, Apothecaries, and Pipe-makers were incorporated in 
1676 by the new bishop, Lord Crew. The drapers, tailors, mercers, hardware- 
men, coopers, and chandlers, described as ‘an ancient Company by prescription,’ 
were instantly in arms. The bishop was called upon to arbitrate, and by an 
award, which the Durham Chancery confirmed in 1678, the new charter was 
ordered to be delivered up. In 1770, Mr. Taylor Ansell, tobacco-pipe maker 
in Gateshead, celebrated Mr. Wilkes’s release in a very singular series of 
allusions to No. 45 of the ‘North Briton,’ for which he had been prosecuted. 
The journeymen had a sheep, 45 lbs. in weight, roasted whole at the workshop 
fire, which was laid down at 45 minutes past 6 in the morning. Two men then 
sat down and turned it 45 minutes, and were then relieved by other two, and 
so it was eooked by relays of men every 45 minutes, until 45 minutes past 11, 
when it was taken from the fire, cut up by Mr. Ansell, and eaten on the shop 
bench with 45 large potatoes, 45 biscuits, and 45 quarts of ale. Hundreds 
of people witnessed the preparation and discussion of this novel feast, and 
Mr. Ansell sent as presents to each of four different clubs, 45 pipes 45 
inches long, marked on the shank ‘J. W. 45.’ 

“To end these remarks appropriately, let me allude to matters funereal. In 
1677 all the Companies agreed that much time was needlessly spent at funerals, 
the people being detained four or five hours beyond the time they were invited. 
So it was decreed that no brother having a dead person to bury should have 
a longer time allowed for the gathering together and serving of the people than 
two hours, commencing from the time the people were invited. ‘ And lest it 
should be thought to gain more time by inviting the people betwixt two hours, 
the time allotted should commence at the former of these hours,’ by which, 
I suppose, it meant that the invitation or bidding should be at the striking of 
some eloek, and that fractions of hours should count as full hours. When the 
time was well nigh expired, the beadle or church officer was to give notice to 
the master of the house, who was immediately to cause the corpse to be carried 
to the place of burial. And no brother was to stay longer than the limited 
time upon pain of one shilling. 

“And with the burial of a brother let us take leave of the Freemen of 
Gateshead.” 
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THE CASTLE OF ST, ANDREWS. 


Tue ravages of the sea, the storms, and the frost have of late made rapid 
inroads upon the east side of this venerable pile, so much so, that a movement 
has been set on foot to get, if possible, a protection wall erected to retain what 
is still left of this ancient national monument *. 

The castle of St. Andrews was founded in the year 1200. It was the epi- 
scopal palace, a national fortress, and state prison; its celebrated dungeon is 
yet entire. It was taken and retaken several times during the national strug- 
gles for independence, and during the reign of David II. it was destroyed to 
prevent its falling into English hands. It was rebuilt in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by Bishop Trail, and in 1526 was pillaged by the Douglases; it was the 
scene of Wishart’s martyrdom and Cardinal Beaton’s murder, and the rendezvous 
of the first Protestant eden who, with John Knox, suffered a siege in it. 
The castle, when captured, was destroyed, but it was repaired by Archbishop 
Hamilton, the last of the Scottish Roman Catholic hierarchy; since whose 
days its materials—like those of other public buildings—have been gradually 
carried off to construct tenements for the citizens. 

The outline of the building is a rectangle of about 100 yards a side. The 
entrance side facing the south is in the best state of preservation, 0 nearly 
entire; the west wall is entirely gone, and is replaced by a common rubble dyke ; 
the north side also is pretty entire, being founded close upon the margin of the 
high perpendicular sandstone cliff, which is the foundation of the ancient sea- 
beach of fifty or sixty feet, upon which St. Andrews rests; the east side is the 
weak one, where the sea every season makes additional inroads, and undermines 
more and more of the old fabric, which eventually falls with a crash. 

The east side of the castle was founded on or across four ledges of highly 
indurated freestone rock, which stretch in parallel lines seaward for many hun- 
dreds of yards. The whole of these ledges have a southerly dip or inclination 
of about forty degrees, thus running themselves down on the south sides to 
under high-water mark. The thickness of the intervening soft beds thus leaves 
blanks of fifty feet and upwards at the base, and caverns under the ruins of 
upwards of twenty feet undermined. The northernmost ledge, upon which the 
north-east tower is founded, stands twenty-eight feet of perpendicular height, 
and is composed of solid rock, which on the surface appears to have been one 
entire mass of sigil/aria, like the rock at the Billow Ness, Anstruther. A 
small portion at the angle being faulty, a protecting barrier was constructed 
there a few years ago; it stands well, and suggests what ought to be done on 
the east side. The second ledge surmounts this, and is also a hard freestone, 
of about four feet in thickness, but has a consolidated face of about ten feet at 
high water mark, and sloping backwards about twenty-seven feet. This ledge 
is surmounted by fifteen feet of clay shales, with alternate layers of clay-iron- 
stone nodules, bisected about halfway up with a curious seam of ferruginous 
limestone seven inches thick. The third ledge surmounts this clay shale, but 
the rock is not quite so hard as the former ones. It shews a front of about 
six feet perpendicular height at high water mark, and slopes back about twenty 
feet. This is overlaid by eight feet of clay and coal po dea lower beds 
are exceedingly friable. These again are surmounted by a very thick mass of 
liver rock, extending to where the moat had been cut. After this again is 
another small indentation, and then the solid rock. To make good the weak 
parts occurring between these long rows of solid freestone is what is required, 
and it would surely be a pity that a national monument, with so many historical 
recollections, should be allowed to fall for lack of a little timely assistance.— 
Scottish Paper. 
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NAMES OF PLACES IN WILTSHIRE. 


Tue following are a few of the main points of ‘“‘ Notes on Names of 
Places in Wiltshire,” by the Rev. W. H. Jones, Vicar of Bradford- 
on-Avon, read at the January and March meetings of the Bath Literary 
and Scientific Institution. 

Mr. Jones remarked,— 


“Much care must be taken to avoid hasty conclusions as to the derivation of 
names of places. In searching out their meaning, we must first of all try to ascer- 
tain their original form. With regard, however, to the most ancient names, from 
the want of any written records cotemporaneous with the places which they repre- 
sent, we are altogether at fault, Even in the Anglo-Saxon charters, which would 
naturally strike us as a reliable source of information, we meet with the names some- 
times in evidently corrupt forms. To draw conclusions from the names as written 
in Domesday Book, is, in many cases, but deceiving ourselves. The Norman scribes 
spelt the words as best they could, and the effect of their native tongue on the 
Anglo-Saxon is evident even in that early record. The influence of centuries, too, 
has been at work in corrupting the form or modifying the pronunciation of a name, 
till at last it becomes completely disguised, with hardly a trace of its origin 
about it. 

“ Sometimes, e.g., you have words derived from the same source, assuming, in 
course of years, very different forms. Thus Fearn-dun becomes Farring-don, 
whilst Fearn-legh is contracted into Far-legh, and Fearn-ham retains almost its 
original form in Farn-ham. Again, Stow-ford, in the parish of Winfield, was ori- 
ginally Stan-ford, i.e. Stone-ford, and was at one time spelt Sto-ford; whereas 
Sto-ford-tun (i.e. the village by the Stoneford) has, in the course of centuries, been 
softened down to Sta-ver-ton, the name of a district chapelry in the parish of 
Trowbridge. And Ramsbury (in the north-east of Wilts), the ancient seat of the 
Bishops of Wilton, though no doubt the corruption dates from a very early period, 
was originally Hirafues byrig, i.e. Raven’s-bury (the church there being desig- 
nated ZX ), an estate in the immediate neighbourhood still 
bearing the name en Wood. 

“ Sometimes, on the other hand, you have names assuming similar forms, though 
derived from different sources. Of this an illustration occurs to me in the case of 
two villages in Wilts, at no great distance from each other, both of which bear 
the name Upton. One of them, Upton Scudamore, is literally the ‘Up (or the 
Upper) Town,’ and is sometimes called the North Town, i.e. village. The other, 
Upton Lovell, is, as we learn from the ‘Wiltshire Institutions’ and other authori- 
ties, a contraction from Ubba’s Town, and so a memorial of a celebrated Danish 
chieftain of that name. Another example is the name Woolley, which, in my own 
parish, is now the name of a street, also of a tithing. In the former case, however, 
it is a corruption of Too-/ey, which itself is a contraction of St. Olave, to whom 

a chapel was dedicated in the street (just as Tooley-street, in Southwark, is so 
called from the Church of St. Olave, which is situated in it), whilst in the latter 
the name is, I cannot help thinking, derived from Ulf, an Anglo-Saxon holder in 
the time of Domesday, from the circumstance that the place is called Ud/-legh in 
old documents. 

“In other cases you have the original so altered as to defy the happiest conjecture. 
I have identified Odd-ford, in the parish of Tisbury, with Wudu-ford, i.e. Wood- 
Jord, in this instance the Wiltshire pronunciation, ’oodford, having misled those 
who have stereotyped the present spelling. On the borders of Wilts and Somerset, 
not far from Warleigh, is a small hamlet called Murhill. At the first glance it 
would seem likely enough to be Morr-hyl, i.e. a bill on the boundary of the country. 
I have, however, traced it back in successive documents to Mur-le, Murt-legh, 
Mugwort-legh, i.c. the ‘legh’ on which the mugwort grows. These examples will 
shew you that, with every anxiety to avoid error, it is very possible to be mistaken 
as to the derivation of a name. Such a state of things should at all events bespeak 
kindly criticism. A student of county nomenclature must needs be willing to 
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learn, because he is always conscious that he is liable to have his theory overturned 
by the local knowledge of some Edie Ochiltree, however carefully and ingeniously 
he may, as it seems, have worked it out.” 


He considered his subject in the order in which Wiltshire had been 
occupied by the various races that have held its soil, remarking in 
particular that,— 


“ Of the Anglo-Saxon occupants there are, as we might expect, abundant traces ; 
the staple of our present language is derived from them, and so too by far the 
greater number of names of places. In Wiltshire we should expect this result 
more perhaps than in some other counties. It formed a part of the territory 
of the Belge whom Ceasar found in the island, and who, as he expressly tells us, 
differed in language, customs, and laws from the Celtic tribes. The Belge, in 
fact, would seem té have been, equally with the Anglo-Saxons, a branch of the 
Teutonic race, and to have gained settlements in parts of Britain even before 
the period of Roman occupancy, at least some five hundred years previous to the 
date of Hengist and Horsa. Add to this the complete conquest effected in the 
course of the fifth and sixth centuries by the Anglo-Saxons, and that love of laws 
and order, in a word of ‘constitutionalism,’ to which all Teutonic races tend, in 
itself the surest guarantee for permanency in their institutions, and you have 
ample reasons why they should have supplied for the most part the names of 
places in Wiltshire. 

“I. The Batriso.—As a rule, the conquering people adopt, from the conquered, 
those names which distinguish the natural features of a country ; such, e.g., as its 
rivers, its mountains, its valleys, and its larger territorial divisions. In such names 
as these there appears to be an inherent vitality; they come down to us from 
earliest times, though frequently modified both in meaning and pronunciation. 
We have no reason for supposing that the Celtic races were either wholly destroyed 
or banished by the conquering Saxon. Many years after the settlement of the 
latter they retained in familiar use several Welch names of districts. Whilst, 
however, the names of natural objects are adopted from the British, the names 
of places are generally derived from another source. The Saxons or the Danes 
gave their own name to the towns or villages of which they took possession, whilst 
the river that flowed by, or the hill that rose above it, retained its original Celtic 
appellation. The river Cam, e.g. so called from a Welch word signifying ‘ crooked’ 
or ‘winding,’ still bears its old name; but Cam-bridge has supplanted the original 
Caer-Bladdon. In like manner Avon is a purely Celtic name, signifying simply 
‘a stream,’ but Bristol, a word derived from the Anglo-Saxon, has superseded the 
old Welch word Caerodor. 

“ First of all of the names of rivers. 

“The Wity.—This I believe to be a British name. Some have derived it from 
the Anglo-Saxon wylig, ‘a willow,’ whilst Spenser, in his ‘Faery Queene,’ has 
a pleasant conceit concerning it, far more suited to poetry than to prose,— 


‘Next him went Wylibourne, with passage slye, 
That of his wilinesse his name doth take, 
And of himselfe doth name the shire thereby.’ 


It is far more probable that its root is the old Welch word gwy, which signified 
a flow or flood. You have the word itself in the river Wye, and in the name 
Con-way, which is simply Cyn-wy, i.e. chief river. In Carmarthenshire there is 
ariver Gwili, evidently the same name as Wity. A village in South Wilts stand- 
ing on the banks of this river bears the same name, Wity. An Anglo-Saxon 
termination added to its forms the name WIL-TON, and from this town, once 
the chief in the county, the seat of a bishopric, comes the name of the shire, 
WILT-SHIRE. 

“The NoppDER, in south-west of the county.—A natural derivation of this name 
would be from the Welch zeidr, or the Anglo-Saxon neddre (for this word is 
common to both languages), a snake or adder, no inappropriate name for a winding 
stream. There are several rivers in England that seem to be derived from a root 
similar to that from which Nodder may originally have come. The Nydde, in 
Yorkshire, was formerly called the Nydder. The river Neath in Glamorganshire 
gave its name to the town by which it flows—the Midum of the Romans. There 
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is a Nad-in in Lancashire, which is said to be derived from nad, ‘a shrill noise,’ 
or nad-er, ‘to utter a shrill cry.’ From this root probably comes the name Nithe, 
given to a bridge crossing a stream by Wanborough. 

“The Kennet.—This is the river on which Marlborough stands. Its Roman 
name, Cunetio, is evidently derived from Kennet. The same name is found in 
Lancashire, where it is pronounced Kun-nett. Celtie scholars derive it from Cyn, 
‘head’ or ‘chief,’ and nedd (plur-neth), ‘a river,’ and interpret it as that which 
turns a whirling stream. This river gives its name to two villages, East and West 
Kennett, which are situated on its banks. 

“The Avoy.—This word, which seems to be the generic name for river, is 
met with in various counties, as for instance in Warwickshire, so famous for its 
Stratford-on-Avon. There are indeed two rivers in Wilts bearing this name, one 
rising near Long Newenton, in North Wilts, and flowing by Malmesbury, Somer- 
ford, Christian Malford, Chippenham, Melksham, Bradford, and so on to Bath— 
the other rising in Bishops Cannings, and then, after flowing in a south-easterly 
direction as far as Rushall, proceeding almost due south to Amesbury, and so on 
to Bemerton. On each river is a place called simply Avon, one of them close by 
Christian Malford, the other near Old Sarum. On the latter stream, moreover, 
are the two parishes Up-Avon and Nether-Avon, the names of which need no 
explanation. Avon-cliff is the name given to a hamlet in my own parish, the 
situation of which, on the slope of a hill ascending from the river, fully justifies 
the name. 

“The Cote.—This river for some miles forms the north-east boundary of our 
county. Coles-hill, situated upon it, clearly derives its name from this stream. 
The Cal-der in Lancashire is said to be derived from the Welch call, that which 
winds about, and dr, ‘water.’ Possibly from the former of these words we 
derive the name Cole, 

“ DEvEREL.—This is a name given to a stream near Warminster, from which 
several villages are called. We have Longbridge Deverel, Monkton Deverel, Hill 
Deverel, Brixton Deverel, and Kingston Deverel, all situated in the valley through 
which it flows. All these are included in Domesday under the name Devrel, no 
less than nine entries being made of owners possessing property so called. The 
root of the word, which seems to be a Celtic one, is probably the dz/r, ‘ water,’ 
the plural of which would be dyfroedd, ‘waters.’ Dyfr-le, which would mean 
‘the bed of a river,’ would be easily changed to Deverel, and would be no far- 
fetched description of the valley of the Deverels. The name is not confined to 
Wilts. There is a Deverel (river) in Dorset.—There are, besides these rivers, 
several small streams, the names of which, though we are not able to interpret 
them, have probably come to us from the Celtic. I mention them because they 
have given names to places situated beside them. There is the Pewe, a little 
stream rising at Lockswill, and flowing into the Avon near Lackham, from which 
Pew-sham takes its name. And then, further, there is the Stour, which, rising 
in the south-west part of our county, gives names to Stowr-head and Stour-ton. 

“Thus far, then, concerning the naines of rivers in Wilts derived from a British 
source. What is true of them is also true of valleys and hills, many of which 
derive their names also from the Celtic inhabitants. For instance, in British the 
word pen meant a hill or eminence, the Pen-Pits near Stourton are simply the 
Hill-Pits. Again, Hack-Pen, on the highest part of a ridge of down, forming 
Overton Hill, not far from Avebury, is said to be composed of heag, the Anglo- 
Saxon word for ‘high,’ and the Celtic word pen, and thus to signify, what it really 
is, the highest part or summit of that range of hills. It is certainly no objection 
to this etymology that the two words are similar in their meaning, for names with 
a reduplication of the same idea, compounded of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, are 
without doubt to be found in our local nomenclature. Here, too, I would suggest, 
that possibly the two words pen and Aull are the explanation of the name PIN- 
Hitt, close by Calne. At all events, in the immediate neighbourhood are two 
eminences, called High-Penn and Lower-Penn, to say nothing of H1eH-LaNnps and 
Hi@u-way at no great distance. I would further say that Cray-H1n1, near 
Warminster, can scarcely derive its name from ‘clay,’ as at first sight it may 
appear, because none is found within some distance of it; hence I would suggest 
its derivation from the old British word clegg, which signifies a rocky eminence, 
and which appears in its simple form as Clegg, near Rochdale, in Lancashire. And 


then, further, ¢wr is the old Celtic word for a ‘hill’ or ‘tower ;’ thus Zar-ver, in 
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Lancashire, is twr-vawr, i.e. ‘great tower.’ It would seem to be a root common 
both to the Celtic and Teutonic class of the Indo-European, or, as Max Miiller has 
termed them, the Aryan family of languages. The highest part of my own town 
(Bradford-on-Avon), the whole of which was originally built on a slope of a hill, 
is called Tor-y, a name evidently derived from this root. 

“The name for a place between hills, a dingle or deep valley, is, in Anglo-Saxon, 
comb or cumb, which seems evidently the same as the British word cwm. Words 
containing this term are abundant. Thus we have Castle Combe, near Chippen- 
ham; we have Comp-ton Bassett and Comp-ton Chamberlain; we have Combre- 
land, i. e. the land of ‘combes,’ and we have Cumber-well, both near Bradford, and 
one of the latter name also near Compton Bassett, each held under the manor of 
Castle Combe, which, from its old speaking, cwmb’ vill’, I should be inclined 
to interpret as Combe Manor. We have also Bur-comb, Tid-comdb, and many 
other places formed in a similar manner. Perhaps the original form of the name 
which Aubrey says is ‘ fantastically’ termed Quemerford, though his strange spelling 
may be traced back to the time of Edward I., was Comber-ford, i.e. the ford by 
the Combes. Another interpretation, I am aware, is suggested for this last name 
in Cynemere’s ford, the scene of a battle, as recorded in the Saxon Chronicle. 
This battle, however, is much more likely to have been fought at Kemps-ford, 
by the Isis, on the borders of the counties of Gloucester and Wilts. Lyn-combe, 
1 conceive, is composed of two British words, the former of which is dynn, and 
which signifies simply ‘ water.’ 

“There are a number of words which we cannot interpret at all satisfactorily, 
and which, as they do not appear to be Anglo-Saxon, are probably derived from 
the British. They are mono-syllabic words, such as Calne, Chute (near Ludger- 
shall, on the east boundary of our county), and Clack (close by Christian Malford, 
in the hundred of North Damerham). Some of the names that puzzle us may, 
indeed, have been given by the Belge, or other early settlers, and have been bor- 
rowed from the places which they inhabited before they crossed the seas and came 
to England. There are also several which, like Zor, may be common to the Celtic 
and Teutonic dialects, and which, though now we attribute them to the Anglo- 
Saxons, may in the first instance, have been imposed by the British. Such are 
pol (which is found in every Celtic dialect, and is radically the same as the Latin 
pal-us), as in Poole Keynes—and ford, which, either by itself or in composition, is 
so frequent in all counties, though the Celtic word fordd means ‘a road’ or passage 
generally, not simply one over a stream. There are, however, two words with 
which we so often meet in composition, one of which certainly, and the other very 
probably, comes from a Celtic source, that I will mention them more particularly. 

“One of these is the Welch word sarn, which signifies ‘a stepping-stone,’ or 
‘a causeway.’ It is similar in meaning to the Latin stratum, or the English 
street. Thus Sharney-ford, in Lancashire, means ‘the ford by the public road,’ 
and its exact equivalent would be in later times ‘Strat-ford.’ In North Wilts., 
at the very boundary between our county and Gloucester, we have Sharn-cote, 
i.e. the ‘cotter’s dwelling by the road.’ 

“The other word is one which is almost exclusively used in charters to denote the 
boundaries of estates,—gemero, a neuter plural, whose singular is gem@re. Kemble, 
after well weighing the matter, comes to the conclusion that it is a word borrowed 
by the Saxons from their Celtic neighbours, and that an ancient British compound, 
cym-mer, which denotes ‘a junction’ or ‘union,’ is the origin of it. In its simple 
form, mere, we meet with it as the name of a hundred which forms a portion of 
the south-west boundary of our county, and of the principal town in it. Its com- 
pounds, too, are numerous. Every Wiltshireman is familiar with the term mere- 
stones, by which on our open downs one plot of land is divided from another. 
The same words appear in Mar-sToN (Maisy), originally Mer-stan, in the hundred 
of Highworth, in the north-east border of Wilts. MarsHFIELp, formerly spelt 
Mares-feld, comes from the same root, and means ‘ boundary-field,’ as indeed it is, 
being at the very junction of the counties of Wilts. and Gloucester. I think, too, 
that in one name I detect a modern form of the word gemere itself. In the very 
middle of Salisbury Plain is an isolated parish which seems to be portioned out 
between two hundreds, with neither of which it is in immediate contact. The 
boundary line of detached portions of the hundreds of Heytesbury and Swan- 
borough runs through the middle of the parish. Its present name is Imber, but 
till quite recently it was usually called Im-mere. I need hardly point out to you 
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how natural the change would be from Gemere to Y-mere, then to Ym-mere, and 
so to Im-mere. 

“ Whilst dwelling on the ‘Names’ which illustrate the BrrrisH period of our 
history, we must make mention of those interesting memorials of times—as far as 
our country is concerned, pre-historic—which we have in the great Dixxs, portions 
of which are still to be traced in various parts of Wilts. 

“Of the Drxss, the chief of them all is the WansDYKE, a portion of which 
forms the northern boundary of the hundred and parish of Bradford-on-Avon, 
The villagers at Neston, at the point where the parishes of Bradford-on-Avon and 
Corsham meet, and where the dike is distinctly to be seen, call it Wans-bank. 
From the uniform way in which the name is spelt in ancient charters (Wédnes dic), 
we can only interpret it as ‘ Woden’s dike,’-—the dike, that is, of Woden, the deity 
in the Teutonic mythology to whom the fourth day of our week (Wednes-day, 
i.e. Woden’s-day) is dedicated. It is supposed to have been the work of the 
Belgz, who, as we may infer from Cesar, came into Britain not long before his 
tinie, and to have formed the northern boundary-line of the territory occupied by 
them, after they had succeeded in expelling the British tribes who preceded them. 

“South of Salisbury we have the Boxrriy Dixe. Of the meaning of this 
name I can give you no explanation. A little to the north of Amesbury is a 
similar work called the Old Dike. It is probably from one of such dikes that the 
hundred of UnpErp1ToH, which was formerly spelt Wonder-dic, derives its name. 

“There are also in Wiltshire certain dikes known by the name of GRIMSDIKES. 
Dr. Guest, in a map which he has prefixed to a paper on the ‘ Early English Settle- 
ments in South Britain,’ published in the Journal of the Archwological Institute, 
has shewn the various fragments of these Grimsdikes that may still be traced in 
Wilts. Stukely conjectured that this term was derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
word grime, which signifies ‘an elf, or ‘witch,’ because our forefathers believed 
that these and similar earthworks were made by the help of evil spirits. (Compare 
Giant’s Causeway, and Devil’s Dike.) Dr. Guest has given some reasons for doubt- 
ing the correctness of this opinion, and inclines to the idea that the word Grimes 
die really means, what we have every reason for believing its purpose to have been, 
‘boundary dike.’ He adds, ‘We often find near these dykes names which seem 
to indicate the vicinity of different races. For instance, immediately north of the 
Wiltshire Grimsdike, which runs to the south of Salisbury, and not many miles 
from ‘Cerdices Ford’ (Chardford), there is a village still called Brit-ford; and 
in some of our Anglo-Saxon charters we find in the same neighbourhood another 
locality, called Brytta pol, i.e. ‘the pool of the Brits.’ It would not be easy to 
account for either of these names except on the hypothesis that, around the Grims- 
dike, Britons and Englishmen were once neighbours, and continued so for a period 
long enough to fix on certain localities names derived from their respective 
occupants.’ 

“From these dikes several places in Wiltshire derive their names. Thus, not 
far from Wilton, and close by the Bokerley Dike, we have a place called Dircu- 
HAMPTON (anciently spelt Dichematin), and, in an Anglo-Saxon charter of the 
eleventh century, one of the boundary points of an estate situated there is ‘a 
great thorn that stands near Grimes dic.’ Again, GRINSTEAD, a recent corruption 
of Grimstead, is in the immediate vicinity of the southern Grims-dike, in the 
hundred of Alderbury. And then in the north we have Dirrerines, which, 
from an ancient spelling, Diche rygge, we may fairly interpret as the ridge of the 
dike (in this case Wans-dyke) situated on the Foss-way leading from Bath to 
Cirencester. I may mention also that at no great distance from our borders, and 
near the point where two Roman roads—the one running from Old Sarum to 
Uphill, the other from Bath through Midsomer Norton and so on to the south-west 
between Shepton Mallet and Bruton—intersect one another, is a place in Somer- 
setshire called DircHeat. The old form in which we meet with this name, Dices- 
gedt, explains its meaning to be the ‘gate’ or entrance to the dike. Roman roads 
often, as we know, ran along some of the ancient dikes, or their fosses; hence we 
naturally find in the neighbourhood of Ditcheat, and bearing out the correctness 
of our etymology, the names of StrEET and StRaTToN-on-F oss, villages found in 
the vicinity of the Roman road or stratum, which is here also called the Fosse-way. 
I may add that in Fox-cors, the name of a village near Midsomer Norton, on the 
same Fosse-way, you have a corrupt form of Fosse-cote, i.e. ‘the cotter’s dwelling 
near the Fosse.’ 
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“Of the names of the other mysterious monuments of our British forefathers, 
AVEBURY, SILBURY, and STONEHENGE, a few words must be said. Their present 
appellations are in two instances, I think, without doubt Anglo-Saxon. Other 
etymologies have been suggested for them, but they certainly seem to have more 
ingenuity than truth about them. 

“ AVEBURY.—There can be no doubt of the extreme antiquity of Avebury, or 
that it is a memorial of our British forefathers. It is certainly of an earlier date 
than Stonehenge. Hence it would not be unnatural to find a Welch term clinging 
to it. Now there is a word which is frequently met with in Welch names; this is 
Aber :—it is said by Mr. Garnett to denote a ‘meeting of waters,’ and occurs in 
Aber-ystwyth, Aber-gavenny, and the like. A glance at the Ordnance Map will 
shew that it is at the ‘confluence of two streams,’ each of them tributary to the 
Kennett, that Avebury is situated. In the parish of Steeple Ashton there is 
a small field, also at the point where two streams meet, called Adury (the way in 
which some have spelt Avebury), but pronounced by the villagers Abdur. My 
suggestion, therefore, would be that the name was possibly originally Ader-bury, 
and that it meant the town, or perhaps burying-place, situated by the confluence 
of the streams. 

“ S1nBuRY is clearly Se/-berg, that is, the ‘great hill’ or ‘ barrow ;’ just as Sed- 
wood is the ‘ great wood,’ and Sil-chester the ‘ great encampment.’ The theory 
that it is possibly Solis-berg, i. e. the ‘mound of the sun,’ certainly gives ample play 
to fancy. The idea, too, concerning an imaginary King Sel, or Zel, who is sup- 
posed to be buried there, and whose name is conceived to be perpetuated in that 
gigantic monument, reminds us of the credulity of an historian who would believe 
in a Francus, the grandson of Hector, as the supposed ancestor of all the Franks, 
or in a Brutus as the mythical father of all the Britons. 

“ STONEHENGE is said to mean the ‘ hanging stones.’ The oldest form in which 
this name occurs is Stan-henges—it is so written by Henry of Huntingdon, who 
flourished in the earlier half of the twelfth century. Dr. Guest has published an 
essay on the derivation of the word in the ‘ Philological Mag.’ (vol. vi. p. 31), in 
which he contends that the name is descriptive of the great stones which form 
‘imposts’ (such he contends is the meaning of the second syllable, henge) on the 
two immense supporters. The Britons called it choir-gawr, i.e. ‘giants’ dance,’ 
because it was fabled to have been built by giants, or otherwise constructed by 
magic art.” 


Before quitting the British period, Mr. Jones commented on a pas- 
sage of Nennius which speaks of the battle of “‘Gualoph.” He con- 
sidered, with Dr. Guest, that this was a contest between Vortigern and 
Ambrosius, the memory of which is still preserved in the names of the 
villages of Upper, Middle, and Lower Wallop, in Hampshire, but close 
to the Wiltshire border. He also spoke at some length of Amesbury, 
or Ambresburg, which he considered at once as the place where Am- 
brosius fell in battle, and as a memorial of the primitive Christianity of 
Britain ; and he expressed his concurrence in the theory of Dr. Guest, 
who, from a passage in the Saxon Chronicle (a.p. 508), identifies Am- 
brosius and Natanleod, conceiving the latter word to be a title sig- 
nifying prince of the sanctuary (Welsh, maw?, ‘sanctuary ;’ Ang. Sax. 
leod, ‘ prince’), and finding traces of it in Netley Abbey, and Netton 
and Netley Coppice in Wiltshire. 

“II. Toe Romans.—Of the Romans we cannot find very many traces in our Wilt- 
shire names. Apart from the general reason that they occupied Britain after all 
as a military garrison, and lived too little among the natives to leave any deep 
impress behind them, they seem to have had but little hold on what we now call 
the county of Wilts. 

“ Antoninus, in his ‘ Itinerary,’ which was compiled about a.p. 320, mentions only 
three stations or towns in Wilts. as occupied by the Romans. These were—Sor- 
biodunwm, or Old Sarum ; Cunetio, the site of which has been traced, by Roman 
antiquities found there, at Folly Farm, close by Marlborough; and Verlucio, 
which, for similar reasons, has been fixed at Highfield, in Sandy-lane, near Hed- 
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dington, and in the neighbourhood of Calne. A few centuries later every county 
bordering on Wilts. had some chief city, or, as it was commonly termed, the ceaster 
(in after times the chester), of course from the Latin word castrum, literally an 
encampment, You will, however, find no town in Wiltshire with such an appella- 
tion, though in Hants. you have Wintan-ceaster, or Winchester; in Berkshire, 
Sil-chester ; in Gloucestershire, Ciren-cester and Glou-cester ; in Dorsetshire, Dor- 
chester; and in Somerset, Bathan-ceaster, or Bath, and Jl-chester. These facts 
would lead us naturally to the conclusion, which experience amply confirms, that 
there are no great number of Roman imprints to be found in the local nomen- 
clature of Wilts. 

“What are to be noticed, are the names of places situated near some one or 
other of those public roads, the great works for which we are especially indebted 
to the Romans. 

“There were several of these roads which traversed various parts of Wilts., and 
memorials of them are still recognised in the names of places in their vicinity. 
There was, first of all, the Fosszr-Way, a portion of which, in its course from 
Bath to Cirencester, ran through the north-west corner of our county. It passed 
through North Wraxall, where very lately some discoveries of Roman remains 
have been made by Mr. Poullet Scrope*. In Easton Gray, another parish through 
which this road passes, you meet with the name Foss-KNoti. And then at the 
point where it leaves Wilts. and enters Gloucestershire, at a distance of hardly 
more than a mile or two from our borders, you meet with a village called Strat- 
TON, i.e. ‘Street-Town,’ or the village by the stratum, or public road. It is this 
same Fosse-Way that runs through Somersetshire, and a small part of Dorsetshire, 
into Deyonshire. 

“A second Roman road, which passed through the north-east corner of Wilts, 
was one which, starting from Cirencester, ran to the vicinity of Swindon, at which 
point it branched off into two roads—the one leading to Marlborough, and the 
other to Hungerford. Here, too, you find your Roman names. There is a lo- 
cality called Comp-Harpovr, a name nearly always found by Roman remains, of 
the meaning of which | will speak presently; then on one side of the main road 
= have Upper StTRat-ToN, on the other Strat-TonN Sr.MarGaRet. From 

arlborough the road took a south-east direction, and, passing by Bedwin, through 
the forests of Savonake and Chute, then entered Hampshire, and went on to Win- 
chester. Near Bedwin, as we know, abundant traces of Roman occupation have 
been discovered. Brpwin Bratt would seem to be so called from the medieval 
Latin term druelletus, which signifies ‘a small coppice,’ and is an exact description 
of a tract of land close by Savernake, I should not be surprised, moreover, if 
Bureaae, which is in the immediate neighbourhood, derived its name from its 
having been a common pasture for sheep; for certainly in chartularies, in which are 
recited the custumals of manors, we often meet with a recital among the lord’s 
dues of berbiagium, which Ducange interprets as tributum ex ovibus, a payment, 
i, e. made, whether in money or kind, for the right of pasturing sheep on the lord’s 
commons, just as lardarium (or ‘larding money’ as it was atterwards called) was 
a customary due for the privilege of feeding swine in the woods. Where this road 
to Winchester leaves our county you find Fos-Bury, i. e. ‘the town by the Fosse,’ 
and just across the borders Fox-cors, evidently (as in the case of the place in 
Somer-et bearing the same name, to which 1 have referred) a corruption for 
Foss-cote, i. e. ‘ the cotter’s dwelling by the Foss,’ a term employed to denote the 
Roman road which here followed the line of some ancient dike. 

* Returning now to Bath, we find a Roman road stretching across the central 
part of the county, and following in some cases the line of Wans-dike. It passes 
through the stations of Verlucio and Cunetio, and then, intersecting another 
road close by Savernake, of which I have made mention, leaves the county at 
Hungerford. 

“Krom Sorbiodunum, or Old Sarum, there were no less than four Roman roads, 
leading to various parts of the country. Eastward one ran, bearing gently to the 
north, through Idmiston and Andover to Silchester ; no sooner have you left Old 
Sarum, on this road, than you come to Porroy, a word evidently of Latin origin, 
signifying possibly the village near the public road that led to a principal entrance 





* Gent. Maa., Aug. 1860, p. 157. 
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(porta) of Old Sarum. A second road stretched to the south-east, and connected Old 
Sarum with Winchester ;—at its starting-point you have STRATFORD-SUB-CasTRO. 
A third ran southward into Dorsetshire ; on its route you pass a Cotp-HarsouR 
(close by Britford), and you soon afterwards arrive at Strat-ForD Tonry. The 
fourth stretched in a north-westerly direction, and, passing to the south of Heytes- 
bury and Warminster, left the county by Kingston Deverel and Maiden Bradley ; 
—here again you have Port-way Hovsg, close by Warminster, and Core-HaR- 
BOUR (evidently a corruption of CouD-HarsBour) Bridge in the same locality. 

“I must say a few words concerning the name Cotp-Harnour. Besides those 
which I have named, there is one close by Tetbury, adjoining the Fosse-Way, and 
one near Monkton Farleigh. No doubt an inspection of parish terriers would shew: 
many other portions of ground, as in the case of the border-field of Monkton 
Farleigh, to which I have referred, bearing this name. This word, which is of 
frequent occurrence, not only in Wilts. but in other counties,—there is one for ex- 
ample in Somerset, close by STREET, in the neighbourhood of Glastonbury,—has 
been a sore puzzle to etymologists. I do not know a better explanation of it than 
one given by Mr. Wright in a valuable work he has lately written, on ‘The Do- 
mestic Manners in England during the Middle Ages.’ After describing the Saxon 
inn as very often a mere shelter, like the caravanserai of the East, he suggests 
that Corp-HarBour may have been the name for that sort of building. He says, 
‘It seems not improbable that the ruins of Roman villas and small stations, which 
stood by the sides of roads, were often roughly repaired or modified, so as to 
furnish a temporary shelter for travellers who carried provisions, &c., with them, 
and could therefore lodge themselves without depending upon the assistance of 
others. A shelter of this kind, from its consisting of bare walls, a mere shelter 
against the inclemency of the storm, might be termed a ceald-hereberga, ‘ cold- 
harbour,’ and this would account for the great number of places in different parts 
of England which bear this name, and which are almost always on Roman sites, 
and near old roads. This explanation is supported by the circumstance that the 
name is found among the Teutonic nations on the Continent—the German Kalten- 
Herberg—borne by some inns at the present day. 

“These ‘ Names of Places,’ though not numerous, are quite sufficient to indicate 
the presence and handiwork of the Romans in our country during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. It is said that Nebuchadnezzar was accustomed to 
have his name stamped on every brick that was used during his reign in building 
his colossal palaces. Those palaces fell to ruins, but from the ruins the ancient 
materials were carried away for the purpose of building new cities; and, as Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller reminds us, on examining the bricks in the walls of the modern 
city of Baghdad, on the borders of the Tigris, travellers have discovered clear traces 
of the royal signature. It is something of the same character which these names 
of places impress upon us. More than twelve hundred years have passed since the 
last Roman legion quitted our shores; the works of their four centuries of occupa- 
tion have long since fullen into ruin and passed into oblivion; but in these dis- 
persed fragments, these names of places, evidently of Latin origin, scattered here 
and there throughout our country, the memory of those early times seems for 
moment to be recalled. Disguised 1s some of them may be by the modifications of 
ages, accurate research and criticism can nevertheless trace out their original 
form and meaning, and, pronouncing many of these which are now presented to us 
to be, after all, but mere palimpsests, detect beneath the outer coating of verbal 
corruption the same ‘image and superscription’ that were impressed upon them in 
the days of Rome’s ascendancy in Britain.” 
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LETTERS OF SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE. 


In the following pages we conclude our extracts from the unpublished 
Letters of Sir William Dugdale, trusting that they may not have been 
devoid of interest to our readers. 

After the decease of Ralph Sheldon, of Beoley, the correspondence 
between Wood and Dugdale was unhappily of a less amicable nature 
than in the earlier years of their intercourse ; as may be seen on re- 
ference to Hamper’s Life, Diaries, and Correspondence of Sir William 
Dugdale, where many of them are given. But these letters cannot over- 
throw the testimony borne by the Oxford antiquary to the value of his 
correspondent’s laborious compilations, which may be summed up in his 
own words,—“ What Dugdale hath done is prodigious; his memory 
ought to be venerated and had in everlasting remembrance.” 


No. XI. 


MY VERY WORTHY FREIND,—This is to let you know that yours, dated the 
first of this instant January, came not to my hands till two days since, and 
that it was a great hazard that it did not wholy miscarry, in regard of its 
direction to M* Ashmole’s House in Sheere Lance (sic); for he hath been 
removed thence neere three months, and now lives at South-Lambeth*, near 
house to M" John Tredescant’s widdow; but he is every day in London at the 
Excise Office in Broad-street, therefore, if you have any occasion to write to 
him, direct your letters thither. 

I thanke you for those particulars relating to many of the nobility, though 
I thinke there is little in them other than what I had before; for I did cur- 
sorily peruse your Booke, and gleaned thence what I saw of use for me. All 
my copy is in the Printer’s hands, and so hath been above these 4 months; 
but I doubt it will not be so soone dispatcht as I would have it; so that ’tis 
like, upon my coming to London at the beginning of Easter Terme (as I 
designe), there may be some insertions of such things as are of late time, if 
need be. 

That w** you say of M* Ryley’s death, and the putting M* Halsted in his 
place‘, I had intimation of from M* Ashmole. I doubt the reason why you 





* In Ashmole’s “Diary,” under date 1674, Oct. 2, we find,—‘ Eleven Hor. 
30 minutes ante merid., I and my Wife first entred my House at South Lambeth.” 

b «Wm Ryley, Esq. was Deputy to Sir John Burroughs, Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower, and Norroy during the Usurpation. The Placita Parlia- 
mentaria, published in 1661, is spoken of by Prynne, in the following year, as the 
work of Mt William Ryley the younger.” Vide note in Hamper’s Life of Dugdale, 
&e., p. 229. 

© Probably the original compiler of “The Succinct Genealogies of the Houses 
of Alno,” &c., &e., folio, 1685, generally attributed to Henry, second Earl of 
Peterborough, although the dedication is signed Rob. Halstead. 
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were not remembered was because our freind M* Fabian Philips* (on whom 
we did relye to sollicite the Secretary therein, as occasion might be) hath been 
in some trouble of late; for M* Ashmole writes that his goods are taken in 
execution for a debt, and that, for the security of his person, he is constrayned 
to take Sanctuary in the Temple, being in M* Ashmole’s lodgings, where I use to 
lye. He says that he heares that Ryley’s son hath conveyed away the Kalendars, 
under colour of a right to them, w“ I am sure he will fayle to make proofe of. 
I am well acquainted w™ this M* Halsted, and have found him to be a very 
ingenious and civill man, having been for some yeeres a clerke in the office 
of Records at the Rolls in Chancerye lane. If, through the interest of the 
Master of the Rolls, he can gett the Records of K. Ric. 3, H. 7, and H. 8 to 
be sent to the Tower (w** hath formerly been much endeavoured), his attend- 
ance at that office in the Tower may be worth while; otherwise, w'*™ a salary 
from the King (w*" I doubt will be slowly payd, if granted, as the world goes), 
he will finde it not worth his labour. 

There be some particulars wherein, if you can resolve me (as perhaps, by 
reason that so many gentlemen from all parts are Students in Oxford, you 
may), I shall be very glad. If you can, do it as soon as may be, directing your 
letter to me at Blyth Hall, neere Coleshill in Warwickshire, and sending it to 
London to be delivered at the post house there. If you resolve some of them 
it will satisfye me much. So wishing you good health, 

I rest, 
Your most affectionate freind and servant, 
Wii's Duepate. 
Blythe-Hall, neere Coleshill, 
24° Jan., 1675. 

I received a letter from M* Blount about 4 days since, he being then 

very well. 


No. XII. 


S';—I have herew" sent you, by the helpe of our noble freind M* Sheldon, 
my last volume of the Baronage in Quires; w* is divided into two Tomes, as 
you will discerne by another Title at pag. 195. Some mistakes by myselfe, 
but more by the printer, I have corrected w my pen. So wishing you good 
health, I rest, 

Your most affectionate freind and serv‘, 
W™ Duepate. 
London, 7° Junij, 1676. 

If you should have any occasion to write to me whilst I stay here (w* 
I thinke to do till fryday next weeke), direct your letter to be left w™ 
Mr Abell Roper, a Bokeseller, at the Sun over against St Dunstan’s church 
in Fleet-street. 

No. XIII. 

My VERY WORTHY FREIND,—By yours dated on Saturday last (by w™ I 
understand that my Books came safe to you) I perceive you are told that 
I intend to write of the Bishops. I must confesse I have been much importun’d 
by divers persons so to do; but as yet I have not promised anything therein, 





4 Born at Prestbury, in Gloucestershire, in 1601 ; died 1690. A memoir of this 
author, with a list of his numerous works, will be found in Wood’s Fasti, Part 1. 
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though I have tuken notice of many things out of our publiq’ Records relating 
to them antiently. If the Bv»* of each Diocese would helpe me to what con- 
cerns their predecessors from the time that Godwyn publisht his Booke, it 
might encourage me to undertake the worke, but I doubt y* there are not 
many of them who will trouble their Heads therewith. 

I have promised our noble freind M* Sheldon to wayt upon him at Weston * 
upon Tuesday the 25" of July (being St. James’ day), though it be a great 
journey from my House, desiring that he will prevaile w you to meet me 
there. If you shall so do, we may then thinke farther of the businesse, when 
you tell me w"* what materialls you can furnish me therein. 

I presume you will meet our good freind M* Blount sometime the next 
weeke, upon his return homewards‘, This is all at present, so wishing you 
good health, I rest, 

Your most affectionate freind and serv', 
W™ Duepate. 
London, 14° Junii, 1676. 


I resolve to go hence on Wednsday next weeke ¢. 


No. XIV. 


S*,—I am heartily glad to heare of your good health, and the like of our 
noble freind where you now are. As to the funerall of the L* Brooke *, I can- 
not yet tell you the certain time when it will be ; nor did I certainly know that 
there would be a solemn funerall for him, till by the last post I had advertise- 
ment thereof from one of my fellows in our office at London, who hath the 
care thereof by the appointment of the Earle Marshall, by reason of S* Edw. 
Walker’s death’. All that he says is to desire me to be then at Warwick to 
assist in the marshalling thereof, two of our Societie being to meet me there ; 
and that I shall shortly know the punctuall time, w*" (it seemes) was not then 
directly resolv’d on; but he says he thinks it may be w'*in a fortnight. Where- 
upon I shall by the post w*" goeth up this night let him know that I resolve 
to be at Warwick accordingly *, and take order that my Coat of Armes, Gown, 
and Hood be sent down to meet me there. 

Whether we shall be entertain’d at the Castle (wherein is good and suf- 
ficient accomodation for a large number), or whether at an Inne, I yet know 
not. Nor whether the corps will be deposited there, and that our proceeding 
will be from thence to the church on foot; or whether the corps shall be 
brought in a carriage w' all fitting accoutrements and met by us about a mile 





© Weston, near Long Compton, Warwickshire, one of the seats of Ralph 
Sheldon, Esq. 

f Blount resided at Orleton, near Ludlow. 

& In Dugdale’s “ Diary” we find, under date 1676,—“ June 23, I came by Coach 
from London to Northampton; 24, Thence home.”  Dugdale’s Life, &., by 
Hamper, p. 138. 

» Robert, fourth Lord Brooke, Baron Brooke, of Beauchamp’s Court, Warwick- 
shire, died 17th February preceding. 

$ e’s predecessor in the office of Garter, and in all his previous gradations 
as herald, Sir Edward Walker, died February 20, 1677, and Dugdale succeeded him 
in his office May 24th following. Vide Hamper’s Life, &c., pp. 138, 139. 

* Vide “ Diary,” 1677 :—“ March 19, I rode to Warwick; 20, was the funeral 
of my L‘ Brooke; 21, I returned home.” Hamper's Life, &., p. 138. 
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from Warwick, and so brought to the Church by a proceeding on Horse-back, 
I am yet ignorant. 

The uncerteintie therefore of all these things considered, it will be the surest 
way for you to.come hither sometime the next weeke, or on Munday come 
sevenight at furthest; whereby we may not only have time enough wout any 
disturbance to discourse at large of all those things whereof I gave you inti- 
mation, but that being here you may see my Collections from Records and 
otherwise in reference to my Warwickshire Antiquities, and what method 
I did use in my abbreviating them from the Record; as also the manner of my 
Indexes, in order to what I wrote w™ is now printed as you see. 

I assure you I shall be very much pleased w your good company, it being 
a hard matter for me to finde out any man that regards things of this kinde; 
so that I live here, as to that, like a Hermit, having no conversation but w 
Rusticks, excepting my Bookes. 

The days are now long, and the weather not like to be very cold ; therefore 
I shall expect you here sometime next weeke, or on Munday following ; and 
so wishing you a good journey and a happy meeting to us both, 

I rest, Your most affectionate freind & servant, 
W™ Duepate. 

Blythe-Hall, neere Coleshill, 

3° Martii, 1676(7). 

Present my best service to worthy M* Sheldon, I pray you; whom I hope 

to see in London about the beginning of Easter Terme. 





Pustic Statues 1n Lonpon.—A return has recently been made to Par. 
liament “of the public statues or public monuments in London belonging to 
the nation, exclusive of those in palaces other than St. Stephen’s Hall, in the 
Palace of Westminster, or cathedrals, and now under the charge of the Chief 
_ Commissioner of Works, specifying the date of erection and names of the 
artists, if known, and from what funds purchased or erected.” The list is as 
follows :—King James II., Whitehall-gardens, erected 1686, by G. Gibbons; 
the Right Hon. George Canning, New Palace-yard, by R. Westmacott, paid 
for by subscription; King Charles I., Charing-cross, by Le Sueur; King 
George III., Pall-mall East, 1836, by M. C. Wyatt, paid for by subscription ; 
King George IV., Trafalgar-square, between 1840 and 1845, by Sir Francis 
Chantrey, paid for by Parliamentary grant; Lord Nelson, Trafalgar-square, 
commenced 1840 (unfinished), by William Railton, E. H. Baily, J. E. Carew, 
M. L. Watson, W. F. Woodington, and J. Tearmouth, paid for by subscription 
and Parliamentary grant ; the Duke of Wellington, Arch, Hyde Park-corner, 
1846, M. C. Wyatt, paid for by subscription; Achilles, Hyde Park, 1822, by 
R. Westmacott, paid for by subscription; King George II., Golden-square ; 
the Duke of Wellington, Tower-green, 1848, by T. Milnes, presented by the 
sculptor; King George ILI., Somerset-house, by J. Bacon; Queen Anne, 
Queen-square, St. Andrew, Holborn, and St. George-the-Martyr; Queen Anne, 
Queen-square, Westminster; the Duke of Kent, Portland-place, by 8. Gahagan, 
paid for by subscription; General Sir C. Napier, Trafalgar-square, 1858, by 
G. C. Adams, paid for by subscription ; Dr. Jenner, Kensington-gardens, 1858, 
yy W. C. Marshall, paid for by subscription; Richard Cceur-de-Lion, Old 

alace-yard, 1861, by Baron Marochetti, paid for by subscription and Par- 


liamentary grant; Major-General Havelock, Trafalgar-square, 1861, by W. 
Behnes, paid for by subscription. The statues of Hampden, Selden, Walpole, 
Falkland, Clarendon, Somers, Mansfield, Fox, Chatham, Pitt, Grattan, and 
Burke, in St. Stephen’s Hall, in the new Palace of Westminster, were erected 
between the years 1847 and 1858, and paid for by vote of Parliament. The 
sculptors were J. H. Foley, J. Bell, W. C. Marshall, E. H. Baily, P. M’Dowell, 
J. E. Carew, and W, Theed. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


July 4. Loxp Tatsor pz Matanrng, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth read a memoir on a Roman inscription on 
marble, lately found at Bath, of which he brought a fac-simile*. It 
bore a dedication to Minerva, under the peculiar title occurring on 
several altars found at Bath. There was a temple there to Suli Minerva, 
of which the sculptured pediment was found some years since; anda 
sepulchral memorial has also been found of one of the priests of that 
deity, distinguished by her local title Suli, of which the inscription 
recently found is the seventh example. The portion which has been 
brought to light has been read as follows :— 

DEAE.8.... 
1 .OL.T.... 
SOLLEN 

Bocce 

The discovery communicated by Mr. Scarth claims the attention of 
paleographers who investigate the inscribed monuments of Roman 
dominion in Britain. No white marble, it is believed, is to be obtained 
in this country: Lord Talbot stated that there is a quarry of such 
marble in Connemara, Scarcely any evidence has been shewn that any 
materials of this nature were employed by the Romans in their temples 
or their luxurious villas in Britain. A fragment of green marble found 
at Woodchester, a portion apparently of the mural decorations of that 
sumptuous Roman dwelling, was cited as almost a solitary example. 

A detailed account by Mr, Clayton, the distinguished Northumbrian 
antiquary, was read, describing the remarkable masonry and remains of 
a bridge across the North Tyne, adjacent to the Station of Cilurnum, 
on the line of the Roman Wall, and situated on Mr. Clayton’s property 
at Chesters. The remains of massive piers in the bed of the river, and 
also of the land-pier on its western bank, had long been known, and 
are described by Gordon, Horsley, and the later historian of the great 
northern barrier, Dr. Collingwood Bruce. They are shewn also in the 
valuable Survey of the Wall, executed for the Duke of Northumberland 
by Mr. Maclauchlan. The recent discovery is due to the sagacity of 
Mr. W. Coulson, of Corbridge, under whose supervision extensive ex- 
cavations made in Northumberland by his Grace’s direction have been 
carried out. He detected the existence of the eastern abutment, con- 
cealed, at a considerable depth, in a bank of alluvium which the Tyne 
had accumulated upon that portion of its eastern shores. The course 
of the stream has there undergone certain changes, and the silt and 





* See Mr. Scarth’s Letter, at p. 209. 
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débris thrown upon the shore during floods had been favourable to the 
growth of timber, so that the site where the muassive masonry lay 
interred was covered with larch of large size, until this remarkable 
evidence of Roman enterprise was revealed by Mr. Coulson’s perseve- 
rance and skill. The curious construction of the work, the ponderous 
masses of stone clamped together with a framework of strong iron bars 
fixed with molten lead, and other striking details, which display the 
great engineering skill possessed by the Romans, were well shewn in 
drawings of these remains, executed for Mr. Clayton by Mr. Mossman. 
Mr. Elliot, who resides on the spot, and has supplied a ground-plan froin 
accurate measurements, has preserved a faithful representation of the 
constructive details of this, the most important relic, probably, of Roman 
masonry in the kingdom. 

Dr. Bruce, who had kindly come from Newcastle in order to bring 
Mr. Clayton’s discovery more fully before the Institute, entered into very 
interesting details relating to the construction of the bridge, the con- 
nection of the Wall, of which the course here traversed the North Tyne, 
also of the remains, apparently, of a watch-tower, and a singular covered 
way, shewing the great importance of this point in the line of Roman 
defences. Dr. Bruce invited attention to the special features of the 
work, which appear to indicate constructions first by Agricola, who 
doubtless found a bridge across the Tyne at this important post indis- 
pensable ; this bridge was probably strengthened and re-constructed by 
Severus and by Hadrian, as indicated by certain peculiarities in the 
masonry, and by the ingenious contrivances for compacting together the 
mass, so as to present sufficient resistance against the violence of floods 
or the savage incursions of the Caledonians. In one portion of the 
masonry he pointed out the occurrence of the holes into which the inge- 
nious contrivance now called a lewis had fitted, whereby the massive 
blocks were raised to be deposited in their proper positions. The use 
of this mechanical aid appears here to characterise the work of a distinct 
period, and which Dr. Bruce is inclined to regard as of the time of 
Severus. The invention of the lewis, Mr. Clayton remarked, had some- 
times been ascribed to a French engineer, in the reign of Lewis XIV., 
but it was unquestionably well known to the Romans. Traces of not 
less than three catastrophes, Dr. Bruce remarked, are to be observed in the 
strata of ashes and other indications of rapine and destruction, revealed 
in excavations at this and other sites on the Roman Wall. 

Mr. Scarth wished to invite attention to the interesting little Roman 
station on Bowes Moor, Westmoreland, adjoining the line of railway 
lately constructed. He had examined this fortress, which is in re- 
markably perfect condition; the gates and great part of the walls are 
visible, but the place now serves as a quarry, the stones being removed 
for any ordinary requirement. The antiquary must regret the reckless 
destruction of such vestiges of olden time. 

Mr. 8S. Mackie, F.G.S., gave a notice of the cave on Heathery- 
burn Moor, Weardale, co. Durham, in which remarkable deposits had 
been brought to light, comprising celts, weapons, objects of jet, flint, 
and bronze, implements rudely fashioned in bone, &c. ‘hese relics were 
exhibited with fragments of urns and human remains. ‘Three of the 
skulls of the primitive inhabitants of the cavern had been found in a 
perfect state ; they indicate, according to the opinion of Professor [iux- 
ley, a race of an early period, of small stature; their remains have 
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occurred chiefly in the silt of rivers, in.turbaries, &e. Mr. Mackie ex- 
pressed the desire for the aid which the archeologist might render to 
the comparative anatomist on such occasions, so as to establish the pro- 
bable age of these vestiges of the earlier pre-historic races. 

The Rev. Edward Trollope communicated an interesting report of his 
examination of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Baston, between Stamford 
and Bourn, Lincolnshire, and he exhibited drawings of several highly 
ornamented urns, also of objects of metal, &c., found with the inter- 
ments. Two pairs of very small iron shears and a portion of a comb, 
an object often occurring with interments of the period in Lincolnshire, 
were noticed. Mr. Trollope stated that, as he believed, the comb was 
sometimes intentionally broken at the funeral ceremony, a portion being 
thrown into the urn with the ashes, whilst the other moiety was pre- 
served as a remembrance of the deceased. 

Among antiquities exhibited were several early bronze weapons of un- 
common form, exhibited by the Duke of Northumberland, and mostly 
found near Corbridge, a locality very rich in ancient relics. With these 
recent additions to his Grace’s museum at Alnwick Castle were exhi- 
bited two bronze weapons of unusual dimensions and perfect condition, 
found in the Thames considerably above the locality generally regarded 
as the scene of Cwsar’s passage, at Coway Stakes. They were sent for 
exhibition by the Earl Lovelace. A singularly ornamented bronze celt 
was likewise shewn by Mr. W. Bernhard Smith. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, Principal of the University of Toronto, contri- 
buted some javelin heads and implements of flint, with rudely scored 
pottery, closely resembling that of the earlier periods found in Europe: 
these relics were from the tumuli on the course of the Niagara river. 

Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, sent a large collection of impressions of 
ancient seals, chiefly Italian, and including several beautiful examples. 
They are trom the large assemblage of matrices in the Bodleian Library, 
chiefly collected by the Abbate Valese, at Rome, about 1700, and pur- 
chased by Dr. Rawlinson, the antiquary, who founded an Anglo-Saxon 
Professorship at Oxford. Some of these interesting seals are Scottish, 
namely, the conventual seal of Jedburgh, the chapter seal of Dunferm- 
line, of which the reverse has lately been found, it was stated, among 
old metal at Newcastle on Tyne, the seal of Alexander, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, &c. Several fine English matrices are also to be found among 
this very extensive collection at Oxford, the existence of which is 
scarcely known to collectors. A seal of the Friars Preachers of Ipswich 
may be mentioned as one of the most exquisite productions of sphra- 
gistic art in this country, in the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Waterton exhibited three leaden bulle, objects of rare occur- 
rence, the most ancient being of one of the later Eastern Emperors; 
another, of Andrea Dandolo, Doge of Venice, 1343; the third, of 
Alphonsus the Wise, King of Castile, 1255. 

Mr. Anderdon brought a beautiful figure, of Italian art, of the Della 
Robbia school ; also a fine Roman vase of bronze, and some other curious 
fictile specimens. 

Mr. Morgan exhibited a fine Oriental vase and ewer of metal, richly 
ornamented. : 

After some announcements relating to the approaching Congress at 
Worcester, on July 22, the meeting adjourned. The arrangements were 
reported to be iu satisfactory progress, It is proposed to visit Malvern, 
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Evesham, Tewkesbury, Pershore, and other localities of antiquarian attrac- 
tion. Professor Willis has promised to discourse on the Architectural His- 
tory of the Cathedral, a structure which, although it has suffered exten- 
sive “restoration,’’ presents numerous interesting features. The Guesten- 
hall, a remarkable example of Decorated architecture, has unfortunately 
been recently demolished by the Dean and Chapter. The Dean of 
Chichester has undertaken to elucidate some memorable periods of the 
early Ecclesiastical History of Worcester, and an ample series of me- 
moirs, valuable, as illustrative of local history and topography, has been 
provided for the occasion. The meeting will continue until July 29. 
The Lord Lieutenant, Lord Lyttelton, the High Sheriff, Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, Bart., the Viscount Campden, and several persons of leading 
influence in Worcestershire, have cordially tendered hospitalities and 
encouragement of the purposes of the Institute. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 24. At a committee meeting at Arklow-house,—present, 
A. J. B. Beresrorp Horr, Esq., President (in the chair), E. Akroyd, 
Esq., J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. 8. 8. Greatheed, the Rev. T. He l- 
more, the Rev. Dr. Jebb, the Rev. H. J. Matthew, ‘the Rev. W. Scott, 
the Rev. J. H. Sperling, and the Rev. B. Webb,—M. Du Sommerard, 
of the Hotel de Cluny, M. Eitelberger, M. Cuypers, Sig. Salviati, and 
Sig. Castellani, were elected honorary members. 

A resolution, protesting against any renewed misuse of the Chapter- 
house, Westminster, as a record repository, was agreed to, and ordered 
to be communicated to the Chapter-house Restoration Committee. 

Several architects met the committee, and exhibited drawings or de- 
signs :—as Mr. Clarke, for the restoration of a curious ancient chapel, 
built of brick, of Early English style, at Coggeshall, in Essex; Mr. 
Slater, his working drawings for Honolulu Cathedral ; plans for enlarging 
a church in Borneo, by adding a chancel; and drawings for the resto- 
ration of Rockford and Barking churches, in Essex: Mr. Truefitt, for 
the transformation of the debased church of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near 
Manchester; and Mr. Withers, designs for the restoration of Nevern 
Church, and for parsonages at Garton and Hentfynan. He stated that 
he was about to design an Anglican church for Brussels. 

The committee examined designs by Mr. S. 8. Teulon, for Bethwood 
Lodge, a seat of the Duke of St. Alban’s; for a church at Sunk Island ; 
for rebuilding a village at Oxenwood, Wiltshire ; for a new church at 
Huntley, Gloucestershire ; fora fountain at Westminster ; for re-arrang- 
ing St. Luke’s, Berwick-street; and for domestic works at various 
places; and designs by Mr. W. M. Teulon for an infant-school at East 
Grinstead. 


July 1. Committee-meeting at Arklow-house. Present, the Prr- 
stpenT (in the chair), J. 8. Forbes, Esq., the Rev. 8. 8. Greatheed, the 
Kev. T. Helmore, the Kev. Dr. Jebb, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, the Hon. 
F. Lygon, M.P., R. E. E. Warburton, Esq., and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The Rev. J. C. Jackson was added to the committee, and attended 
the meeting; the Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore was 
admitted a patron; Stephenson Gre atheed, Esq., of Tunbridge, and the 
Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Bart., were elected ordinary members. 
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It was agreed to propose Lord Lyttelton as a Vice-President at the 
anniversary meeting. 

Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, exhibited his designs for the re- 
arrangement of Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-upon-Avon ; for the new 
church of St. Martin's, Worcester (in which the roof of the demolished 
Guesten-hall was used for the nave); for the new parsonage of St. 
Nicholas, Worcester; and for some schools at Crowle. 

Mr. Burges exhibited some of the cartoons for the proposed Murray 
memorial window. 

The draft of the Annual Report was read by the Secretary, and it 
was adopted with some additions. 


On the same evening the Twenty-third Anniversary Meeting was held 
in the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, the Prestpent 
in the chair. 

The Rev. B. Webb, Hon. Sec., read the Annual Report, which gave 
an elaborate review of the present condition and prospects of religious 
architecture and art in this and foreign countries. The lamented death 
of the Prince Consort was mentioned as a grievous loss to the cause of 
true art in England. Abroad, the Society had to regret the death of 
Herr Zwirner, the architect of the completion of Cologne Cathedral. 
Adverting to the ecclesiological aspect of the Exhibition, the committee 
explained that they are not responsible for all the objects exhibited in 
the Mediseval Court, and they only acted ministerially in accepting and 
arranging the contributions of exhibitors who were willing to accept 
their management. They mentioned with unfeigned regret, that the 
Foreign Office, after all its vicissitudes, is at last begun on an Italian de- 
sign. The wanton destruction of the Guesten-hall at Worcester is 
another matter for lamentation. On the other hand they had to set the 
continued and extended work of restoration in almost all our cathedrals 
and large churches, and also the victory of a Pointed design by Mr. Lynn 
in the competition for the Houses of Parliament at Sydney. The general 
controversy as to the limits and principles of restoration had been illus- 
trated during the year by the discussions occasioned by Mr. Butterfield’s 
suggestion for rebuilding the Mob quadrangle at Merton College, and 
by Mr. Street’s and Mr. Parker’s correspondence as to a design erro- 
neously attributed to the former gentleman of altering the original cha- 
racter of the well-known Romanesque church of Stewkley, Bucks. 

After noticing in detail the various churches of interest which had 
been erected in the metropolis and in different parts of the country 
during the year, or were still in course of erection, they stated that the 
cathedral movement has made remarkable progress. A new cathedral 
is in contemplation for Aberdeen. In Ireland the example of Kilmore 
is to be followed by the rebuilding of the cathedral of Cork, Tuam 
Cathedral also is to be rebuilt, by Sir T. Deane and Son; the curious 
early choir (now used as a porch) being retained as a sanctuary. A 
cathedral for the diocese of Connor, at Belfast, the second town in 
Ireland, has also been undertaken, and the restoration of Limerick 
Cathedral, by Mr. Slater, is in progress. They also noted the refitting 
of the cathedral at Londonderry. Referring to the work of church 
restoration, they .mentioned in terms of praise, among others, that 
of Lichfield Cathedral, by Mr. Scott. The works in the lantern of Ely 
Cathedral, undertaken as a memorial to Dean Peacock, had been begun 
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under the same architect. The works in Durham Cathedral had ad- 
vanced satisfactorily under the care of Mr. Robson, as had those at 
Hereford under Mr. Scott, whose restoration of the tabernacle-work of 
the stalls in the choir was proceeding to a satisfactory completion. In 
York Minster considerable improvements had been made, especially in 
the manner of lighting the choir by a string of gas-jets below the great 
stringcourse of the clerestory. Less satisfactory were the destructive 
restorations at Worcester Cathedral, under a local architect, and at 
Bristol, under Mr. Pope. They regretted that the scraping of Lincoln 
Minster has been ruthlessly persisted in, against the unanimous remon- 
strance of all competent authorities. The question of the restoration 
of the Chapter-house at Westminster, now cleared of records, had been 
mooted with good prospect of success by the Dean, and Mr. Scott had 
recovered enough of the original detail to make the work a safe and 
easy one. 

The report was unanimously adopted, on the motion of Lord Lyttelton. 

A discussion followed on medieval works in the International 
“xhibition, in which the Chairman and Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. Street, 
Mr. Burges, and Mr. Weale were the chief speakers. 

The Chairman held that the Exhibition, speaking of its ecclesiological 
character, would be of infinite value in the opportunities it afforded for 
the interchange of ideas among the architects and artists of different 
nations engaged in this wide domain of art. Medieval art, he con- 
tended, was the best art for the nineteenth century. This Socicty 
respected architecture and antiquities of all kinds; but above all, with 
the view to the benefit of our own and future ages, it would strive still 
further to improve on the practical results to which it had attained, 
He spoke in terms of regret of the little appreciation of architecture 
which the Commissioners had shewn from first to last, and of the 
limited time allowed for getting the exhibition in that department toge- 
ther. He also complained of the small extent to which French archi- 
tecture in particular was represented. Mr. Hope then commented in 
some detail, and in a spirit of friendly criticism, on all the more promi- 
nent objects in the ecclesiological department, dwelling in particular on 
the electrotyping process as a revolution in architectural and sculptural 
art calculated to be of the greatest benefit in the hands of skilful de- 
signers and workmen ; and he counselled his audience to allow no false 
pride to prevent them borrowing any or every idea and improvement 
from every or any school of art which had any good thing in it. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt spoke of the marvellous development that artistic 
life in England had made during the last ten years, and which had 
particularly attracted the attention of foreigners. By degrees, he 
added, we were approaching a style which would eventually become 
national, adopting, as we did, medieval art, which he held to be the 
basis of true progress. He thought that if those who practised more 
especially medieval architecture at the present day would rightly 
avail themselves of their greater advantages, they would find that the 
distinctions now drawn between styles would soon die away, and that 
ere long they would arrive at a national style of architecture. There 
was strength in union: in most of the changes which were taking place 
some advancing phase would be found: the artist's mind was fed by 
engravings, photographs, casts, — everything that shewed what was 
now doing, or what had been done in former times. ‘There was, 
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happily, a principle of assimilation in the artist’s nature with every- 
thing good and beautiful; and it was by cultivating it, and taking 
honey from every flower, that they would attain to a national style. 
He considered that the arts of this country gained immensely from that 
sort of union which this Society exhibited, of those who take an indirect 
interest in them with those who practised them. ; 

Mr. W. H. J. Weale (an Englishman, but a member of the Belgian 
commission) said, that on returning to England, after an absence of 
nine years, he was amazed and delighted at the progress which had 
been made. The Exhibition had given him a great deal of pleasure, 
for whereas formerly artists were copyists, he found in it an immense 
number of original architectural designs, which shewed a vast improve- 
ment in art; and that improvement he attributed in a great measure 
to the large amount of travelling of English students, who went far- 
ther than those of other countries in studying what had been done in 
different lands by the Gothic and other people. In Holland, Germany, 
France, and other countries, there was too much slavishness in the 
copying of the thirteenth and fourteenth century work. He thought 
medieval architecture was best adapted to the wants of the nineteenth 
century. The inspection of medieval buildings in England had given 
him and other gentlemen from Belgium much pleasure, for those 
buildings shewed the great development of Gothic architecture in this 
country. 

Mr. G. E. Street said he was afraid they had not properly represented 
Gothic architecture in the Medieval Court of the International Exhibi- 
tion, and he hoped that their foreign visitors would not content them- 
selves with a visit to the architectural galleries, but would pay visits to 
the public buildings erected or now in course of erection. As to stained 
glass, he did not think much progress had been made, either by 
foreigners or the English, since 1851. He thought that, on carefully 
looking at this matter, the general feeling would be, that what they 
wanted was more individual architects to employ more individual men, 
instead of looking chiefly to large manufacturers for that particular 
description of ornament. If they had more individual workmen en- 
couraged by architects, they would have more good work in stained 
glass. Then in sculpture, he thought they should have had better 
work; but they could not but admire the work which Mr. Burges had 
executed, as it was deserving of all praise. 

Mr. Burges made some remarks on certain works exhibited, stating 
that the weak points in all were the figures and enamels. With regard 
to the figures, Hardman was certainly the best of all, for the simple 
reason of an artist, Mr. James Powell, being at the head of the establish- 
ment. The enamels are all unsatisfactory, although each firm has one 
or two colours better than the others. With regard to the stained glass, 
the commissioners had assigned it so very bad a position, that it is per- 
fectly impossible to detect what is good and what is bad; for stained 
glass requires to be studied at a distance to ascertain its merits, more 
particularly its brilliancy. Mr. Burges concluded by remarking that the 
Ecclesiological Society was just about entering into a second phase; 
that it had taught architects to build churches by recipe, but that there 
was a great falling off in art; the only way to remedy which would be 
for the Society to criticise all new works (such as sculpture, paint- 
ing, &c.) as severely as it did architecture a few years agu; for no 
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good would be done until architects became artists, which they cer- 
tainly are not at present. 

A committee meeting was held at the conclusion of the anniversary 
meeting, when the former members of the committee were re-elected, 
and the former officers re-appointed. 


July 15. Committee meeting at Arklow-house. Present, the Prest- 
pENT (in the chair), J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the 
Rev. T. Helmore, the Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., the Rev. William Scott, 
and the Rev. B. Webb. 

M. Guffens, of Antwerp, was elected an honorary member, and 
N. Powell, Esq., and W. Warrington, Esq., ordinary members. 

A resolution of the former committee respecting the proposed disunion 
of the Motett Choir from the Ecclesiological Society was taken into con- 
sideration; and it was agreed that the connection at present existing 
between the two bodies should terminate at the close of the present 
season. 

It was agreed to print a new Annual Report, with list of members, 
and to secure the services of Mr. M. J. Lomax as assistant secretary. 

A letter was read from the Rev. F. G. Lee, of Aberdeen, describing 
the foundation of St. Mary’s Church in that city, and enclosing a photo- 
graph of the proposed church, which is to be builtj from Mr. Lee’s 
own design. 

An offer was accepted from the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe to send for 
exhibition in the Ecclesiological Court a fair linen altar-cloth, worked 
on linen, after the pattern of old Italian lace. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


June 19. Anniversary meeting. W.S8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, 
in the chair. 

The Lady Ashburton, Mrs. Drummond, Mrs. Leigh Sotheby, the 
Lord Bishop of Jerusalem, R. Drummond, Esq., W. Forster, E~q., 
Lieut.-Col. Frazer, Marten Percy, Esq., and the Rev. Douglas Veitch 
were elected members. 

The report of the Council was then read, and the meeting proceeded 
to ballot for the officers and council for the ensuing session, and the 
following gentlemen were elected :— 

President.—W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S.; John 
Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Treasurer.— George H. Virtue, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretaries.—John Evans, Esq., F.8.A., F.G.S.; Fred. W. Madden, 
Esq., M.R.S.L. 

Foreign Secretary.—John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. 

Librarian.— John Williams, Esq., F.S.A. 
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KENT ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 10,11. The annual meeting was held at Hythe, under the 
presidency of the Maxquis Capen, K.G., and though from particular 
circumstances several influential parties were absent (as Earl Stanhope, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Deedes, &c.), there was an excellent atten- 
dance, including, to name a few only, the Archbishop of York, the 
Ladies Caroline and Frances Pratt, the Countess Waldegrave and Lady 
Elizabeth Waldegrave, Lady Pelham, Sir John D. Bligh, Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Sir Edw. and Lady Head, the Hon, General A. Dalzell, General 
R. King, Hon. Colonel Cathcart, Colonels Cuppage, Colville, Taylor, 
Walker, and other officers; Rev. Canons Stone and Robertson, the 
Rev. R. P. Coates, and many others of the clergy and their families; 
Mr. J. H. Parker, of Oxford, Mr. Fairholt, Mr. Mackeson (the Local 
Secretary), &c., &c. 


July 10. The South-Eastern Railway had supplied special trains, 
which set down their passengers in Sandling-park, the seat of Mr. 
Deedes, M.P., whence the journey was easy to Hythe. Many of the 
visitors proceeded by the road in the vehicles that were provided, whilst 
others crossed the park and the adjoining grounds of Brockhull, where 
refreshment was courteously offered by the Rev. J. H. Allen, a member 
of the Society. 

The usual business commenced in the Town-hall at Hythe, at 
12 o’clock, the Marquis CampEn in the chair. Mr. J. G. Talbot, Hon. 
Sec., read the report, which was of a very satisfactory description. It 
stated that eighty-three members had been elected during the year, and 
there were several other candidates to propose for acceptance that day, 
which would make a total of about 840 members. The arrears of sub- 
scriptions had also been considerably reduced; and there was much 
cause for satisfaction in the very interesting collection of antiquities 
which the zealous care of the friends of the Society at Hythe had gathered 
together in the temporary museum, among which would be observed the 
golden armille, relics of a distant age, which had been discovered by the 
banks of the Medway, and, by the expenditure of the Society’s funds, 
preserved from dispersion in a Kentish museum. The council trusted that 
the publication of Volume IV. of the Society’s proceedings would not 
long be delayed, and the liberality of the contributors would render it not 
inferior (in point of illustrations) to any of its predecessors. Beside 
their obligation to those gentlemen who had assisted in this work, the 
gratitude of the Society was due to the Rev. F. J. Richards for his 
present of a very interesting Romano-British urn, discovered in his 
church at Boxley; also to Captain Cox and Mr. Sims for their gifts of 
photographs and documents. The following gentlemen had been elected 
honorary members of the Society during the past year: —The Dean of 
Clonmacnoise (Dr. Butler), Professor Innes, J. H. Parker, Esq., and 
Cardinal Wiseman. 

In reply to a question, the President stated that the cost of the 
volume of the Society for 1861 was to be paid out of the £257 17s. 4d. 
balance in hand. 

‘The auditors, and members of the council going out by rotation, were 
then re-appointed, and the several newly-proposed members mentioned 
in the report elected. 

8 
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The Hon. Sec. then read a letter from Earl Stanhope, explaining that 
his absence proceeded from his having to attend the award of prizes at the 
International Exhibition. His Lordship’s letter also contained a sugges- 
tion of the expediency of some alteration being made with regard to the 
issue of extra volumes of the Society’s Transactions, he having been 
unable to procure an additional copy of the volume for 1860, in conse- 
quence of its being supposed that this would amount to a publica- 
tion. Asa proof that no such result need be apprehended, his Lord- 
ship referred to the Roxburgh Club, where extra volumes might be 
obtained by any member upon payment, and it was never even supposed 
that this further supply brought the volume within the sphere of publica- 
tion. His Lordship therefore expressed a hope that the council should 
be given some discretionary power on the subject, believing that the 
present practice was inconvenient to particular members, and adverse to 
the Society at large. This suggestion gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, and the matter was eventually referred to the council for decision. 

The Hon. Sec. then read another letter, from Mr. Albert Way, as 
Hon. Secretary to the Archeological Institute, on the subject of the 
contemplated meeting of that body at Rochester in 1863, when, on the 
motion of Mr. Mackeson, it was resolved that the Society should co- 
operate with the Institute in its meeting at Rochester. This was passed 
by a considerable majority, but several of those who voted for it did so 
with the understanding that an independent meeting of the local 
Society should also be held; no distinct proposition on this point, how- 
ever, was made. 

It was next resolved, upon the recommendation of the council, that 
various alterations in the rules should be made—to the effect that for the 
future every newly-elected member should pay an entrance fee of 10s., 
in addition to the ordinary subscription ; that the annual volume should 
not be issued to any member whose subscription was in arrear; aud 
that the council might remove from the list of members the name of 
any one whose subscription was two years in arrear. The usual votes 
of thanks closed the meeting. 


Hytue Cuvrcn anp Sartwoop Castte. 


The parish church of St. Leonard, Hythe, which occupies a command- 
ing position overlooking the town, was next visited. There Mr. R. 
C. Hussey, F.S.A., acted as cicerone. The building, which is cruci- 
form, was, Mr. Hussey stated, of various dates., The oldest part was 
Norman, probably dating from about the first quarter of the twelfth 
century. Nothing now remains of that except an arch at the eastern 
end of the south aisle, and a door on the west side of the north tran- 
sept, now stopped up. ‘The chancel and both its aisles were stated to 
be clearly of the Early English style, and in the body of the church 
specimens of the Decorated and other styles are to be found. The 
windows were also of various dates, but presented nothing specially 
worthy of notice, except a painted window of three lights recently put 
up by Mr. Alderman Finnis, of London (a native of Hythe), in memory 
of his wife. A visit was next paid to the crypt, in which a large 
quantity of human skulls and bones are stored up in a ghastly pile. The 
popular tradition, as stated on a tablet, is that they are the remains of 
a body of Danish invaders, who were totally routed by the people in the 
neighbourhood ; modern examination, however, has shewn that there are 
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many skulls of women and children among them”. Mr. Hussey placed 
no faith in the popular story, pointing out that Leland, although gene- 
rally so minute in his descriptions, did not even mention a collection of 
bones, though he noticed the crypt, and the presumption, therefore, 
was that they had been placed there since the Reformation. In all 
probability they had been obtained from the churchyard, though it is 
somewhat remarkable that no mention of the matter, as far as we could 
learn, occurs in the town records. 

Saltwood Castle, a fine ruin about a mile from Hythe, was next 
visited. The party having assembled in front of the gatehouse, which 
is flanked by two noble towers in an excellent state of preservation, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., explained the principal features of the 
building. In olden times the castle belonged to the archbishops of 
Canterbury, for in the feudal ages the ecclesiastical dignitaries differed 
very little from the barons. The earliest record in history of this castle, 
he said, was a dispute as to its possession between Henry II. and Thomas 
a Becket, the former claiming it as Crown property, and the latter as 
part of his domain. The king, however, took and kept possession of 
it, but in the following reign it was given up to the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Of the original building, which was probably of 
wood, he believed there was not a vestige remaining. Neither were 
there any remains of a Norman keep, and he therefore presumed that 
it was built subsequently to the twelfth century. No doubt any one 
who had access to the registers of the Archbishops of Canterbury might 
ascertain when every portion of the castle was erected. The gatehouse 
was evidently built by Courtenay, for his arms were upon one side sepa- 
rate, and impaled with those of Canterbury upon the other. It would 
therefore have been erected in the time of Richard II. Other castle 
gateways might be more richly adorned, but this was, without exception, 
he believed, the finest in England so far as size, proportion, and per- 
fectness were concerned. Keferring to the apertures in the vault 
between the outer and inner gates, Mr. Parker said the common idea 
was that they were made for the purpose of enabling the defenders of 
the castle to pour down molten lead upon the besiegers. For his own 
part, he did not believe that in those days lead was so abundant or the 
facilities for melting it so great as to justify this supposition. A common 
mode of attack in former times was to attempt to destroy the castle 
gates by firing a pile of faggots stacked against them, and he was there- 
fore inclined to believe that these holes were designed for pouring water 
through to extinguish the flames. The outer walls were of the Ed- 
wardian period, and some put-log holes in them, Mr. Parker con- 
jectured, were for the purpose of throwing out wooden galleries, so that, 
should the besiegers reach the foot of the walls, the defending garrison 
might harass them from these projecting galleries above—a supposition 
which was strongly questioned by several archeologists present. Mr. 
Parker referred to the work of M, Viollet-le-Duc on Military Architecture 
for an explanation of what he meant, where engravings are given of 
similar wooden galleries, or hoarding. Explaining the interior design, 
Mr. Parker said that a castle of the medieval ages really resembled 
a small town. The gatehouse was usually occupied by the lord, and 
within were a number of houses for his dependants. The apartments in 
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the gatehouse, as would be seen, were very complete, and it was quite 
a mistake to suppose that our forefathers in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries occupied uncomfortable houses; on the contrary, they were, 
he considered, quite as comfortable and commodious as those we are in 
the habit of building at the present day. A visit to the remains of the 
chapel concluded the inspection, which with many of the party included 
an ascent to the roof of the gatehouse. 

Dinner, provided by Mr. Cobay, of the Swan Hotel, Hythe, in a style 
that gave much satisfaction, was served in a marquee within the Castle, 
and about 250 persons sat down. The customary toasts were given ; 
in replying to one of which the Archbishop of York expressed the 
pleasure that it gave him to see so large an assembly of his fellow 
Kentish men around him, for he was a native of the county, though 
officially connected with the northern and once rival province of York ; 
and Sir John Bligh took the opportunity of stating that though he was 
the nominal head of the Local Committee, the real working man, to 
whose exertions the company owed so much, both for what it had seen 
and for what was yet to come, was Mr. Mackeson, of Hythe. One toast 
that was not in the programme was, however, by permission given, and 
was most warmly received: it was, “Our old friend Larking, and better 
health to him,” in allusion to the cause of his resigning the hon. secretary- 
ship last year°, 

In the evening: the company assembled in the National Schools at 
Hythe, the Town-hall not affording sufficient accommodation. One 
room was occupied as a Museum, in which were collected many rare 
and valuable objects, as hereafter enumerated. Another room was de- 
voted to refreshments; and in a third, papers were read by the Rev. R. C. 
Jenkins and the Rev. Beale Poste. The former gentleman had gleaned 
many singular and amusing particulars from the corporation records, 
which he denominated ‘‘ Gossip about Hythe,” and the latter descanted 
on the less pleasant subject of a collection of bones in a vault under 
Folkestone Church, similar to that at Hythe, which was known to 
Hasted, but was after his time lost sight of, and was rediscovered by 
mere accident in 1855. Our space allows only a short extract from the 
first of these papers :-— 

“The fortunes of the town, though following those of the Cinque Ports gene- 
rally, are but little illustrated by cotemporary documents. Many papers of the 
fifteenth century, in the most deplorable state of ruin, are to be found in bundles 
in the chests of the old Town-hall over the porch of the church, aud these (which 
I have not had time to explore) may perhaps contain materials of future interest. 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth the history of the corporation assumes a more 
regular form in the Assembly books, which are continued without interruption 
from that reign until the present time. To this Queen the borough is indebted 
for its present corporate form; for after the transfer of the Archbishop’s manor to 
the Crown, and from the king to private hands, the constant claims to elect the 
bailiff, and the leases which were granted of the bailiwick, and reversions which 
were created to it, became intolerable to the inhabitants, and induced them to 
petition the Queen for a charter, to ‘enable them to purchase in mortmain the 
said bailiwick.” This led to the grant of the charter already referred to, which 
incorporated the Mayor, Jurates, and Commoners of Hythe as a distinct body, and 
from which their present municipal constitution derives. From un early period it 
had sent burgesses to Parliament, but even this right was invaded by the Lord 
Wardens, who claimed to nominate to one of them, and probably gave something 
like a congé d’elire in the case of the other. Thus I find a letter from Lord Cob- 
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ham, written from Cobham in 1584, recommending (by an order from the Court) 
Thomas Bodyly to be chosen a burgess for the town, ‘as well-affected in religion 
and towards the present state of the government.’ In 1621, Lord Zouche, or as 
he is called, Lord Zouch St. Maur and Canteloupe, recommends Dr. Zouche as 
member, asserting that ‘of ancient custom the Lord Warden hath had the no- 
minating of one from time to time,’ ‘not doubting,’ he adds, ‘that you will re- 
spect me in the like sorte.’ In gentler and more persuasive tones, and with a 
more delicate allusion to the influence of Dover Castle, the Sir Norton Knatchbull 
of that day addresses the corporation in behalf of the celebrated Sir Edward 
Dering. His words of commendation are curious and amusing :—‘ He is,’ says Sir 
Norton, ‘a gentleman, in my opinion, without exception, religious, earnest, stoute, 
and every way worthy of such a place of trust. He hath many noble friends that 
will take it kindly, and without question my Lord Warden will well approve it, 
he having lately matched in his family.’ This was in 1625. We can easily 
imagine that the value of the freedom of a corporation which could so readily 
yield its liberties, and in its correspondence with the great Duke of Buckingham 
shew a degree of obsequiousness which even in that day must have seemed ex- 
cessive, could not be very highly valued by the unenfranchised inhabitants. Ac- 
cordingly, we find, in 1660, that one Edward Hogber ‘came and requested his 
freedom, and submitted to the house, who voted that he should pay fifteen shillings 
for it. Whereof,’ it is added, ‘when he was acquainted, he refused the same.’ 
But Richard Greenland, in 1653, was still less complimentary, for on endeavour- 
ing (after deprivation for some unmunicipal impropriety, it would seem) to be re- 
admitted to his freedom, Mr. Mayor told him that he must either lay down 
£1 1s. 3d., or submit himself to the Court. Whereupon he submitted himself to 
the Court. It was then resolved that he should pay but ten shillings. And then 
he was sent for up; who, when he came,—mark the elegant construction of muni- 
cipal English,—‘ was told by Mr. Mayor how favourably the house had dealt with 
him in putting him to pay but ten shillings for his freedom, which is but one half 
of the full due, nor near that ; whereupon the said Richard Greenland rejected it, 
and went away saying if he had to pay so much, he would go away a great deal 
freer than he came.’ ” 


Before closing his address, Mr. Jenkins made a remark on a point 
of history that has of late been rather warmly contested :— 


“T will not launch so frail a bark as mine upon the question of Cesar’s landing- 
place, that sea of conjecture and controversy which has made so serious an irrup- 
tion into recent archeology. So many stouter crafts have been here lost, that I 
may well draw in my sails. And truly if the Astronomer Royal, with all the ap- 
pliances of modern science, has been drifted on to Pevensey, while our learned 
friend, Mr. Hussey, has been forced to put in at Bulverhithe for stress of weather, 
or of argument, I fear that I should be carried on to Plymouth. I am therefore 
quite prepared to recognise Cesar in this neighbourhood, where Mr. Lewin has 
with (I think) an overwhelming weight of argument placed him; though I imagine 
that West Hythe or Lymne has a better claim to represent the ancient landing- 
place than Hythe or Romney. Probably if Casar were still among us he might 
find as much difficulty in informing us where he landed as we have now in conjec- 
turing his landing-place; for it may perchance be so covered by the sea as to be 
altogether lost to us, or so deserted by the capricious element as to be now an 
inland district. The secret is either buried under the sea, or stands upon the 
shore like one of those mysterious monuments of Egypt which tells everything 
but its own history. Perhaps the Emperor of the French may unriddle it in his 
promised history of the great Julius, and he who has never landed among us but 
as a friend and ally, may indicate to us the weak poiut where the first conqueror 
of England landed as an enemy.” 

The following is believed to be an accurate list of the various objects 
collected in the temporary museum :— 

E. Ashdown, Esq.—Book of Psalms, 1631. 

Rev. J. Brockman.—The gloves of Sir W. Brockman during his shrievalty in 
1627.—Horse housings and trappings used by the same at the siege of Maidstone 
in 1648, when 800 Royalists, after five hours’ fighting against 10,000 men under 
Fuirtax, retreated at midnight, with diminished numbers.—Gun money, and rare 
English coins. 
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Mrs. Brockman.—Needlework, temp. Charles II., and old English costume.— 
Rubbings from church brasses at Hever, Chartham, Sundridge, Brabourne, Can- 
terbury, Newington, Lullingstone, Wrotham, Sheldwick, Hastingleigh, and 
Stowting. 

H. B. Mackeson, Esq.—A ship’s trumpet, six feet long, found at New Romney, 
at low-water mark.—Saxon fibule, a spindle of distaff, found at Hythe.—A coin of 
Adrian, found at Brockhill-bushes.—A collection of pottery.—The Workes of that 
Grave and Learned Lawyer, Judge Jenkins. By David Jenkins, prisoner at New- 
gate: MDXLVII. 

“ Who thundered from the Tower, 
Shook the bold Senate’s Legislative power, 
Six of whose Words 12 Reams of vote exceed— 
A mountain moved by grains of mustard seed.” 
A lachrymatory, found in the “Swan” cellar at Hythe.—Roman vessel, from St. 
Sepulchre’s Church, Canterbury.—A key, found in Elizabeth Barton’s Chapel, at 
Court of Street. 

J. B. Monckton, Esq.—A case of silver coins from the reign of William the Con- 
queror to the present time, including crown pieces from Edward VI. to Victoria; 
half-crown pieces, ditto; silver series of the reign of Charles I., from a 20s. piece 
to the halfpenny. 

Vincent Sandilands, Esq. and T. S. Frampton, Esq.—Medieval hey, a Roman 
coffin-nail, and fibule, found at Hythe. 

E. F. Sandilands, Esq.—Ancient rings found at Lymne.— Norman spur and 
fibula found at Hythe. 

Mr. J. Thurston.—Mural dedication tablet, found in Postling Church.—A lady’s 
toilet-mirror, in case. 

Mr. Thurston, Ashford.—A rate-book, with coloured engravings.—-“ Notitia 
Vique : Basilew, MDLII.” 

Dr. Wildash.—Ancient spur found at Sandgate. 

Rev. F. Wrench.—Saxon beads and fibule, from Stowting.—Roman tile. 

The following articles were exhibited from the Society’s museum :—Three golden 
Celtic armilla, and supposed portion of a fibula, found in the river Medway.—A 
Romano-British urn, of large size, found in Boxley Church; presented by the Rev. 
F. J. Richards to the Kent Archeological Society.—In bronze—a Roman stilyard ; 
a balance; a bell; small statuette of Cupid.— A rare specimen of glass, en- 
graved in C. R. Smith’s Collectanea, from the collection found at Hartlip, and 
presented by W. Bland, Esq., to the Kent Archeological Society.—A Saxon fibula 
and pottery, a crystal ball, supposed to have been used for divining purposes, 
and a medieval comb, found in Harrietsham churchyard ; presented by the Rev. 
J. C. B. Riddell to the Kent Archzological Society.—A small black urn, from the 
Upham Marshes ; presented to the Society by J. Brent, jun., Esq., from Stratton. 
—Roman pottery, from Alkham ; purchased by the Society—A Romano-British 
armilla, of gold (exhibited by Mr. Trimnell), and three bronze ditto, found at 
Canterbury, were exhibited by J. Brent, jun., Esq., F.S.A.—A card of articles in 
bronze, found at Marden, consisting of armille, rings, &., from the Charles Mu- 
seum, Maidstone. 


The corporation of Hythe, by the kindness of the Mayor (P. Mony- 
penny, Esq.), exhibited their charters, and the Senior Warden of the 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew at Hythe (G. Shipdem, Esq.) opened his 
collection of paintings, &c. The portraits were particularly fine, those 
especially of Lady Eaton and Lady Thompson, and Saccharissa, by Sir 
Peter Lely, and Dr. White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, whose 
archzeological works are still highly valued. The portrait of the Bishop 
is one of the best productions of Sir Godfrey Kneller. Another resi- 
dent, Mr. Ronalds, exhibited some curious china, and an engraving of 
the once celebrated “ Kitty Fisher,” a Kentish dame; Mr. Ronal:'s’ 
engraving of her is by Richard Houston, from a painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Nothing indeed could exceed the hospitable attention shewn 
by the inhabitants of Hythe to their visitors, or the interest that all 
classes took in the proceedings; in consequence, the meeting was in 
every way a most successful one. 
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Excursions to Lymyz anp LyMIner. 

July 11, Early in the morning a large party assembled at the Town- 
hall, in the High-street, at Hythe. The old hall, like the other Cinque- 
port halls, was formerly over the church porch. The present hall is 
very plain, the only decorations being two portraits, one of Mr. Majori- 
banks, formerly member for Hythe, and who has now arrived at the 
age of ninety; the other is a portrait of C. J. Fox (1801), and was 
presented to the corporation and burgesses by the former gentleman. 

At ten o’clock the party started for Studfall and Lymne. Midway 
they were pulled up in the supposed old channel of the Limen, where 
Mr. Mackeson explained the nature of the dunes, which rise on either 
side of the present roadway. These dunes are mentioned under their 
present name of “ sandtun” in Kemble’s ‘‘ Saxon Charters,”—* loco qui 
dicitur Sandtun,”—in a grant from Ethelbert, King of Kent, 724, to the 
Abbot Dun. On reaching Studfall the party was joined by the Marquis 
Camden, the Ladies Pratt, &c., and many of the clergy and gentry of 
the neighbourhood ; and the Archbishop of York met them at Lyminge. 

At the foot of the hill on which Studfall stands is what is now a cot- 
tage, but was most probably a mansion in former days. Mr. Parker 
assigned its erection to the time of Henry VIII. Of course the Roman 
walls of Studfall have been robbed of the materials for the lower rooms. 

Mr. Elliott, the expenditor of the Romney Marsh district, met the 
party at the Roman castrum of Studfall. He shewed the walls and the 
places where the excavations had been made some ten years previously. 
The Roman work of the castrum presents much the same appearance 
as when it was visited by Leland and Stukeley. Mr. Roach Smith has 
given an elaborate account of the excavations made under his superin- 
tendence in September, 1850, in his Report to the Subscribers, as well 
as in his volume entitled ‘The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, 
and Lymne, in Kent.” There is another description of this locality in 
that portion of Dunkin’s “ History of Kent” which treats of Cesar’s 
invasions of this country. On this spot the excavations conducted by 
Mr. Roach Smith and Mr. Elliott laid bare the walls of an entire town, 
the Portus Lemanis of the Romans, and one of their three naval stations 
on that coast, the others being Rutupie (Richborough, near Sandwich) 
and Dubre (Dover). The site of the Roman town lies at the foot of 
the hill crowned by the medieval ruin called Lymne Castle, with an ex- 
tensive flat between it and the sea, which must have been covered with 
water in the time of the Romans. The town within the walls occupied 
at least twelve acres of ground. Till the excavations were commenced 
the only traces of the Roman castrum were a few portions of enormously 
massive walls, standing upright above the soil, which had accumulated 
three or four feet over the Roman level; but there was a tradition on 
the spot, handed down from generation to generation, that these marked 
the site of an ancient city destroyed by an earthquake. The excavations 
have shewn that this tradition was not without a certain degree of truth. 
The ground in the neighbourhood is known to be subject to landslips, 
and one of these—effected by the agency of a streamlet that trickles 
down the hill, yet so serious as to be taken by the peasantry for an earth- 
quake—has thrown the town walls about in the most extraordinary 
manner. The excavations first laid bare the town walls, with their 
towers and gates, in their whole extent. The ground-plan of the cas- 
trum, which was brought to light, presents many curious and interesting 
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features, differing in several points from similar remains at Burgh, 
Richborough, Reculver, Pevensey, and Porchester. It comprised at 
least twelve semicircular towers of great solidity and strength, the 
curtain-wall being from ten to twelve feet thick, and originally from 
twenty to thirty feet high. The decuman gate was flanked on either 
side by a small circular tower upon a platform of extraordinary extent 
and cyclopean character. The stones comprising this platform and the 
entrance still bear the marks of wheels and the sockets of the gates, and 
many of them are of extraordinary size, some weighing at least a ton each ; 
many are remarkable for the lewis-holes by which, with the aid of ma- 
chinery, the stones were raised and lowered into their respective places. 
There are also no less than four postern entrances; near some of which 
were four sculptured stones, which appeared to have been used for other 
purposes previous to having been applied as corner or foundation-stones. 
The most striking feature presented by these remains is the positions in 
which the walls and towers are found. On one side, for at least one 
hundred yards, the entire wall has fallen outwards; on the opposite 
side it has taken an internal direction: the towers have fallen both in- 
wards and outwards, and in some few spots large pieces of masonry 
have sunk downwards at least ten feet, evidently from the effect of land- 
slips, but at what time these took place it is impossible to say. After 
the walls had been uncovered, excavations were made in the interior of 
the town, when a Roman house, of not very large dimensions, was dis- 
covered, eight rooms of which have been more or less traced. The 
lower part of three rooms was occupied by a hypocaust, the columns of 
which, formed of square tiles, remain most of them standing, but the 
floor above is gone. A number of large blue’ tiles were found, with a 
pretty intaglio, and abundance of coins and pottery, with keys, fibule, and 
other articles in metal. Subsequently to the discovery of this house an 
attempt was made at a considerable distance from it in the upper part 
of the area, and a great part of the walls of another house have been 
uncovered, so that it is supposed to be a public building of some de- 
scription or other. From Saxon and Norman remains which have been 
found, it would appear that the castrum was occupied long after the 
Romans abandoned it. The coins hitherto discovered are chiefly of 
Carausius, Tetricus, Constantine, Probus, Valens, and Gratian, the latest, 
and only one of Saxon times, being of Edgar. 

Whilst examining the old walls, the archeologists were joined by the 
incumbent of Lymne (the Rev. E. Biron), and thence they repaired to 
Lymne Church, which crowns the edge of the rock, or inland cliff, at 
the south-eastern corner of the village. Separated from the church by 
a dwarf stone wall is a castellated mansion picturesquely perched on 
the very verge of the cliff, which is popularly known as the Castle. 
Mr. Parker called attention to the peculiarities of this structure, parti- 
cularly advising a minute inspection of the kitchen, the fireplaces of 
which were in an unaltered condition. The arrangement of the solars 
was also unaltered, but the centre portion of the structure had been very 
much metamorphosed. The tower at the west end is embattled ; it was 
ascended by many persons, including ladies, and commands a noble 
prospect. The windows had been destroyed and blocked up by bar- 
barous hands. The materials had been quarried from the Roman walls 
of Studfall. 

The nave and chancel of Lymne Church are Norman, and the whole 
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of this edifice also has been constructed of materials wrenched from the 
Roman castrum. A square tower stands in the centre, and severs nave 
from chancel. Upon an altar-tomb is misplaced a Roman altar. In 
the north aisle is a coffin-lid, upon which is carved in relief a floriated 
cross. 

The churchyard of Lymne is very large, and together with the size 
of the church furnishes evidence that this district was once far more 
densely populated than at present. After a minute examination of the 
antiquities the party proceeded to the residence of the Rev. Edwin 
Biron, where a handsome luncheon was provided. 

A journey of a few miles, through a most picturesque country, brought 
the party to Lyminge, the parochial charge of the Rev. gentleman who 
had entertained them the night before with his “ Gossip about Hythe.” 

The church has lately been most minutely cleaned out by the 
incumbent, and his labours have exhibited unexpected and mar- 
vellous work. When last year the members of the Archeological 
Institute held their congress at Peterborough, many of them (among 
whom present on this occasion at Hythe were Messrs. Parker and 
Dunkin) visited Brixworth, an edifice with which Lyminge had been 
compared. Personal examination now shewed, however, that they had 
nothing in common. : 

The Rev. Incumbent led the way into the church, where he gave an 
admirable summary of its history. After expressing the gratification 
that he naturally felt at seeing among his auditors the Archbishop of 
York, between whose see and that of Canterbury the church of Lyminge 
formed the earliest connecting link, founded as it was by the daughter 
of the founder of Canterbury Cathedral and the widow of the founder of 
York, he proceeded to trace briefly the life of the sainted Queen 
Ethelburga, and the romantic incidents which led to the conversion of 
the kingdom of Northumberland to Christianity. The fatal reverse of 
King Edwin at Heathfield, ending in his death and the flight of Ethel- 
burga into Kent, bring us back to this place as the scene of the widow- 
hood and of the fourteen closing years of Ethelburga’s life. From Bede, 
who describes the flight of the Queen into Kent and her distinguished 
reception by her brother Eadbald and the Archbishop Honorius, he 
turned to the description given by Goscellinus, the monk of St. Augustine, 
in 1090, and by him derived from “ primitive histories and chronicles.” 
He mentions Ethelburga as “ building and upraising this temple of 
Liminge ; and obtaining the first name there and a remarkable burial- 
place in the north porch against the south wall of the church, covered 
with an arch.” This monument he describes as standing in his day. 
Its site appears to be indicated by the singular buttress, or half-arch, 
which (restored in the days of Archbishop Peckham) forms still so con- 
spicuous an object at the south-east corner of the chancel. 

He next noticed the documentary history of the foundation of St. 
Ethelburga, which comprised within its walls a monastery and nunnery, 
the ruins of whose foundations are to be traced throughout the church- 
yard and the adjacent field. The charters of the monastery of Lyminge 
extend from that of Wihtraed in 697, to that of Ethelbert in 965, in- 
cluding some of the earliest and most authentic documents of the Saxon 
Chartulary. These indicate the continuous existence of the church from 
the period of its first foundation until the Conquest, and Jed naturally to 
the belief that architectural features would be found in the building, when 
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its outward coneealments were removed, corresponding with so early 
and almost unique a history. When these were disclosed they appeared 
in every respect to satisfy the expectations which had been thus 
awakened, and to present peculiarities which no specimens of the earliest 
Norman building exhibit. The materials of brick and stone broken off 
from an earlier building, whose foundations were subsequently discovered 
on the south side of the church covered with the original concrete, 
are here built together in the most irregular form, chiefly in the rudest 
herring-bone work, interrupted by broken stringcourses of brick or flat 
stones, masses of concrete being frequently used to represent blocks of 
stone. ‘The whole of the chancel and the south wall is built in this 
manner, and presents a marked contrast to the north aiste and tower, 
the work of the fifteenth century, erected under the auspices of Cardinal 
Bourchier, Cardinal Morton, and Archbishop Warham, ‘hese additions, 
the result of many pious donations and bequests, extending from 1396. 
to 1527, complete the present fabric of the church, which was surren- 
dered to the Crown by Archbishop Cranmer in 1546, and, with the: 
manor and lordship of Lyminge, was conferred immediately by the King: 
upon Sir Anthony Aucher, the Master of the Jewels. 

This estate, with its dependent manors and chapelries, was af the - 
period of Domesday one of the richest of the possessions of the arch- 
bishopric, being then worth £71 a year. The archbishops had a palace= 
here from the time of Lanfranc to that of Winchelsey, and the ancient: 
registers of Canterbury open with the description of the residence of 
Archbishop Peckham here, and the homages of his tenants, among 
whom was the great Earl of Gloucester, Gilbert de Clare, who in 1279 
did homage to the Archbishop “in his chamber of Lyminge.” The 
palace appears to have been occasionally occupied by the archbishops 
until Archbishop Courtenay sold the stones and materials of several of 
his manors, in order to rebuild the castle of Saltwood in a style of 
greater magnificence, and to the keepership of the park of Saltwood he. 
attached that of the park of Lyminge. 

From the history of the church Mr. Jenkins proceeded to point out 
some of its peculiar features. It is entirely built out of the fragments 
of a Roman villa, or (as he considered) probably church, whose founda-. 
tions were discovered adjacent to the south wall of the nave, the church 
itself being built upon a portion of them. Mr. Roach Smith has illus- 
trated this singular remain in a paper in his Collectanea, in which he 
has, with his usual ability and clearness of description, marked out its 
distinctive features. He then drew attention to the early windows, 
whose arches were turned with Roman brick, the masonry between 
them being of a singular and almost unique character—to a recess 
formed of the same material in the south wall of the nave, and to a 
fragment of an opening in the wall, which probably was a part of the 
niche in which was placed the image of the Virgin Mary, to which an 
offering was left in the will of Hugh Uffington in 1509. 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Jenkins requested those presen 
to accompany him round the building, in order to point out to them in 
detail its internal and external features. 

A discussion took place in the churchyard between Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Parker as to the age of the foundations which had been uncovered 
on the south side of the church, as also as to the age of the lower part 
of the walls of the church itself. 
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After an examination of the field adjoining the church, in which are 
some massive foundations of very early buildings, the party were enter- 
tained at the Rectory. They soon returned to their carriages and pro- 
ceeded to Beachborough, where they were most hospitably received by 
Mrs. Brockman, who had contributed several valuable articles to the tem- 
porary museum, and now exhibited the other treasures that her charm- 
ingly situated mansion can boast. Here they dined, and after suitable 
acknowledgments, closed the labours of the day with a survey of the 
wide prospect that the well-known summer-house presents to all who 
ascend the lofty hill on which it is placed. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


July 1. The annual excursion was made by the Midland Railway to 
the Vale of Evesham. Owing to various causes the attendance was un- 
usually small, Arrived at Evesham, the party at once proceeded to 
visit the only remaining portions of the Abbey, viz., the bell-tower 
(a beautiful specimen of the Perpendicular style, and the work of Clement 
Lichfield, the last abbot of Evesham), a gateway, and a few scattered 
fragments. The appearance of the churchyard from the street is very 
striking. Fronting the spectator is the Abbot’s Tower, and in the 
same enclosure stand two churches—a rather unusual thing. The 
tower rises to the height of 110 feet. From its summit a fine view of 
the surrounding country was obtained. The churches of St. Lawrence 
and All Saints were next visited, both of which presented many points 
of beauty and interest, but are much disfigured by whitewash, high 
pews, and misplaced galleries, After an inspection of the remains of the 
old manor-house, a stroll through the quiet streets,—some of which are 
most picturesque,—and a walk by the river side, the party proceeded to 
Pershore, where they dined. After dinner they visited the Abbey, of 
which structure there now remains only the tower and chancel, used as 
the parish church of Holy Cross. Professor Chamberlain gave a con- 
densed account of the building, being greatly assisted by plans he had 
prepared, shewing the probable dimensions of the abbey before the hand 
of the destroyer had been raised against it. The Vicar (the Rev. Dr. 
Williamson) then briefly described certain alterations about to be carried 
out by Mr. Scott; after which the visitors dispersed, and wandered over 
the edifice, seeking out the various objects of interest. Some few of the 
party made their way to the leads on the tower, from which even a finer 
view than from the bell-tower at Evesham was obtained, as the prospect 
was wider. With the pleasant meadows beneath (made more beautiful 
by the graceful curves of the Avon)—the noble form of Bredon Hill and 
the gardens and orchards in the foreground—the Marl Cliff, Craycomb 
Hills, and the site of the battle of Evesham in the middle distance—and 
the Malvern, Clee, and Abberley Hills in the distance—it was a glorious 
sight, one which was indulged in till the last moment allowed by the 
arrangements. The programme being now exhausted, the visitors were 
conducted to the residence of the rector, where they were supplied with 
refreshments ; and this exhibition of hospitality most agreeably termi- 
nated a very pleasant day in the Vale of Evesham. Beside their obli- 
gation to Dr. Williamson for his kind attention and hospitality, the party 
were much indebted to the Secretaries, Professor Chamberlain and Mr. 
George Jabet, for the completeness of their arrangements. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


July 2. Joun Crayton, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. White read an interesting paper on Northumberland Music. He 
described the ancient Northumbrian small pipes as superior to every 
other instrument of the same class for chamber music. 


“They have neither the ungainly appearance nor do they produce the piercing 
yell of those used in the highlands of Scotland. Neither have they the clumsy 
timber look nor do they give forth the screeching sound of the Union pipes, but to 
the eye are a model of neatness combined with elegance; while to the ear of a 
Northumbrian they are capable, if played upon by an accomplished hand, of dis- 
coursing ‘ most eloquent music.’ Some of us will remember how well they seemed 
on old Mr. Green, of Morpeth, when he drew himself up to his proper military atti- 
tude, and inspiringly rang out some of our fine Northumbrian airs.” 


Speaking of the music written for the pipes, he said,— 


“ And now, since our most northern English county claims as her own this par- 
ticular instrument, she is likewise entitled to the airs, which for generations have 
been known as the Northumberland music. Unfortunately, the boundaries of this 
department, for lack of written testimony, cannot be very accurately defined. We 
do not, however, entertain a doubt of Northumberland once possessing tunes of her 
own, especially adapted to her favourite instrument ; but these have been snatched 
away to both north and south, and are now claimed as natural plants of the soil 
whereon they are found. Still there are a few which, by their names, alone evince 
they belong to our own district. A thorough knowledge of the theory and practice 
of music cannot be attained without a long course of study, and to be able to write 
it accurately is an accomplishment which very few possess. So much has this retarded 
the general cultivation of that science amongst us, that the present century had 
commenced before any collection of tunes was made of a suitable description for the 
Northumberland pipes. In 1805, John Peacock, an able performer, and W. Wright, 
who was well acquainted with music, united together and supplied the material for 
a small oblong book of twenty-four pages, which was published in Newcastle at the 
price of two shillings and sixpence. John Peacock’s taste and feeling for music was 
excellent, so he ranged through the whole popular airs of the country, and selected 
about fifty of the best and most suitable for the instrument. He played them, and 
they were noted down by Mr. Wright, for which each received a trifling remunera- 
tion from the publisher. Strange to observe, the whole impression of this little 
book, so far as we have been able to ascertain, has vanished, save only a very few 
copies. ‘The Society appointed a committee, who advertised very extensively for 
contributions of Northumberland music, and for a copy of this book. ‘The appli- 
cation produced very few replies respecting the tunes, and none regarding the book 
—the only copies then known to be in existence being two in the possession of the 
Messrs. Green, father and son, of Morpeth, and one belonging to Mr. Stanton, of 
Tynemouth, a good amateur performer. Mr. Kell having become possessed of a 
copy, he authorized me to present it to the Society, together with a set of the 
Northumberland pipes with the original one octave chanter. The state of Mr. 
Kell’s health for some time previous to his decease precluded all hopes of his pro- 
secuting the subject farther, and he desired me likewise to send to the castle every 
tune he could collect, with the several notes which he has made in the course of this 
enquiry. 

“Taking all these details into consideration, I would suggest that, so soon as 
circumstances can be arranged, it is most desirable that we publish a new edition 
of Peacock’s Tunes for the Northumberland Pipes, selecting the best, and adding 
others which are intimately connected with the north of England. 

“ Besides this little book, we also possess a still smaller collection of about forty- 
eight airs, chiefly of Border origin, which were noted down by my friend, William 
Oliver, Esq., of Langraw, and presented to us for this very object by her Grace 
the Duchess of Northumberland. We are likewise in possession of a collection 
of Border music, purchased by John Bell, the great collector, which was gleaned 
by him when occupied in editing the ‘ Rhymes of Northumberland Bards,’ pub- 
lished in 1812. 

“I have now, though somewhat hastily, related the causes for which, as a Society, 
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we ought to move onward in this new field of duty. To some, the object may not 
appear deserving of the importance I attach to it; but I shall briefly relate the ob- 
servation of a distinguished man on a case precisely similar to that before us, 
About 1828, in an interview with which Sir Walter Scott honoured my late friend, 
James Telfer, the great Minstrel said that if he had not collected the Border ballads 
at the time he did, which was at the commencement of the century, the task could 
not possibly have been accomplished at a much later period. The aged people who 
had recited these remains of our minstrelsy to Scott were in 1828 nearly all dead, 
and their traditionary lore have died with them. In the same way, if under judi- 
cious arrangement this undertaking had been commenced shortly after the forma- 
tion of our Soeiety, the harvest we intend to reap had been much more productive 
than it is now. Still let us do what we are able to perform, and our exertions shall 
at least merit the gratitude of those who, in after times, are led to feel interested 
in the old pipe music of Northumberland.” 

After the reading of this paper, Dr. Bruce said that the old church 
at Alnwick was about to be restored by his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland ; and considerable interest was felt at present in the bells, 
on each of which there were inscriptions. One of these had never been 
deciphered ; but the other had been rendered, in Davison’s “‘ History of 
Alnwick,” Pieta aut Maria gratia orate pro animi domini Joannes de 
valoi. That inscription, however, they considered to be wrong, and he 
and Mr. Longstaff had, therefore, obtained rubbings of the inscriptions 
from Mr. Skelley, one of the churchwardens, and they had deciphered 
them as follows :—That which had never been read before they made 
out to be, Miehael Archangelo veni in adjutorio populo dei. The other 
one, incorrectly rendered by Davison, was, Ave Maria gratie plena 
orate anima domini Joannis de va. The lettering was such as they 
considered to be of the fourteenth or fifteenth century; but they were 
unable to tell accurately until! they had obtained castings of the inscrip- 
tions, for which they had sent, as a great deal depended upon the orna- 
mentation of the lettering, which varied according to the date. 

Sir Walter James suggested that in all cases where restorations were 
about to be made of old buildings, antiquarian societies should obtain 
photographs of the building before anything was done towards resto- 
ration, 

Dr. Bruce said that, in the case of Alnwick Church, the Duke of 
Northumberland had employed Mr. Archer to make accurate drawings 
of every important detail. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


June 18. The summer meeting was held at Haverhill, on the 
borders of Essex and Cambridgeshire. Owing to the very unfavourable 
state of the weather, and the inaccessibility of the place of meeting to 
members living at a distance, the company was not so numerous as 
usual, but the programme of the day was gone through ; and those who 
had zeal sufficient to take them were well repaid for their trouble, the 
places visited offering much to interest the archeologist. 

The company met in the Court-room at Haverhill, the Venerable 
Lorp Artuur Hervey, Archdeacon of Sudbury, and President of the 
Institute, in the chair. W. W. Boreham, Esq., having addressed the 
visitors, pointing out more especially the vestiges of the Romans in 
Haverhill and its neighbourhood, proceeded to conduct the party to the 
church, where the curious monumental memorial of the Rev. John 
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Ward, father of the eminent Puritan divine, and grandfather of one of 
“the Pilgrim Fathers,” excited much interest. The company then 
proceeded to the Above-town (now called Button End) churchyard, 
where part of the foundations of a very small Norman apsidal church 
had been exposed to view for the gratification of the visitors, and thence 
to the house of Mr. Boreham, where a good collection of local and other 
antiquities, Roman, Saxon, Etruscan, Egyptian, &c., contributed by 
Mr. Boreham, Mr. Parfitt, F.S.A., Mr. Gent, Mr. J. Clarke, of Saffron 
Walden, and others, had been arranged in the drawing-room. Having 
inspected these, and partaken of luncheon with their host, the visitors 
started for the excursion. 

The first halt was at Little Wratting Church, a small Norman edifice 
with Early English and Decorated details. Thence they proceeded to 
the village of Ketton, the spacious church of which is full of interest to 
the archeologist, having a fine carved roof, good benches, screen, stand 
for the pulpit hour-glass, poor’s-box, &c., and a splendid array of monu- 
mental effigies of members of the old knightly family of Barnardiston. 
The latter were pointed out and illustrated by Mr. Almack, F.S.A., in 
a paper of great interest and much research. 

Great Wratting Church was the next point. Here there are some 
fine sedilia, a piscina with shelf, and two deeply-recessed aumbries, very 
unusually placed in the east wall behind the altar, which gave rise to 
considerable speculation. 

Withersfield Church was then reached; another fine church, with 
a good carved screen; a small brass tablet, recording the building of 
the north aisle by one Robert Wyburgh ; some very fine poppy-heads to 
the benches; a Jacobean pulpit; and a very noticeable iron ring-handle 
to the door leading from the porch into the church, with two basilisks 
thereon. At these places, owing to time being short, no papers were 
read, but Mr.S. Tymms, the Hon. Secretary, pointed out from his notes 
the features and details most deserving attention. 

The party next proceeded into Cambridgeshire, to Horseheath, the 
magnificent abode of the ennobled race of Arlington for more than three 
hundred years; and of whom there are several fine monuments with 
whole length effigies in brass and stone in the church. These were ex- 
plained and appropriated by Lord Arthur Hervey, who gave a brief but 
striking sketch of a race of distinguished men now entirely passed 
away. Of the noble park which William Arlington, Treasurer of the 
Exchequer for Ireland, had licence to make in 1448, and of the mag- 
nificent mansion built, at a cost of 70,000/., by William, the first Lord 
Arlington, in 1665, and improved a few years after at a further cost of 
30,000/., scarce a vestige remains. The splendid mansion was sold in 
1777 for the sake of the materials, and the park, which contained nearly 
a thousand acres, was disparked. 

Bartlow Church, and those four remarkable sepulchral mounds, the 
Bartlow Hills, were the only objects left unvisited ; the company were 
compelled by the lateness of the hour to give up this part of the pro- 
gramme, and make their way back to Haverhill, where they dined with 
the noble President. 
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THE FORMATION AND PROPER OBJECTS OF 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


WE give a place to the following letter, not as committing ourselves 
to any of its statements, but in the hope of promoting discussion which 
may result in good to the cause of archeology. We must, however, 
express our surprise that the writer should have overlooked the for- 
mation, in Hampshire, of the Christchurch Archeological Association, 
whose proceedings are regularly recorded in our pages, and which it 
will be seen, from our notice of its annual meeting *, has anticipated his 


suggestion of “ making itself also a Natural History Society.” 


Mr. Ursay,—Archeological Societies 
abound in England: I do not recollect 
that there is any county of great ar- 
cheeological interest—with the exception, 
alas! of Hampshire—which has not its 
own proper organization for investi- 
gating and making record of the anti- 
quities found within it. Yet it cannot, 
I think, be questioned but that those 
Associations have in many cases failed 
of doing what might fairly have been 
expected from them. In some instances 
the failure may be traced to the Asso- 
ciation having become rather ecclesio- 
logical than archeological. Whilst there 
is no class of men more likely than are 
the clergy of any county to do good 
service for the Archeological Association 
of their shire, there is yet much evil 
attendant, especially in the present state 
of Church parties, upon the Association 
becoming identified with a particular set 
of clergymen. 

Again, in the case of some Associa- 
tions, whilst every care has been taken 
to obtain the support of the chief gentry 
and other men of note in the county, 
it has not been remembered that the 
real success of the Association must very 


much depend upon the amount of help 
rendered to it by the lower gentry, and 
by that large but undescribable class 
whose members, many of them fairly 
educated and intelligent men, occupy 
a position below that of “‘ being in so- 
ciety,” yet far above that of tradesmen 
and farmers. 

In some Associations there has been 
a jealousy of interference from archwo- 
logists unconnected with the county. 
It is not always very easy to overcome 
the obstacle which presents itself in the 
unwillingness of some provincial great 
man to allow “people from London” to 
have anything to do with the affairs of 
his county Association. What can you 
do? You must not offend the man. You 
can afford to lose his annual guinea, and 
to do without (though that be a heavier 
loss) his name in your list of members, 
and his presence at your next grand 
meeting. But on his estate are the 
very interesting ruins of an ancient re- 
ligious house, of which you purpose pub- 
lishing an account; and that account 
you cannot possibly compile without 
having first mastered sundry important 
documents locked up in the great man’s 
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muniment-room. Nay, more: your study 
of the antiquities in his part of the shire 
will be indeed a pursuit of archzological 
knowledge under difficulties if it be 
known that my lord or the squire “ ain’t 
much opinion on them Lunnon gents, 
a furretting about.” 

Yet if the Association be composed en- 
tirely of men connected with the county, 
there is no small risk of its degenerating 
into a “ Society for the encouragement 
of small local twaddlers.” 

One most successful mode of avoiding 

some of the dangers incident to a county 
Association for the study of archwology 
is the device of making it also a Natural 
History Society. You at once attract 
many men to it who would never join 
a purely Archmological Society, whilst you 
prevent your Association assuming too 
much of an ecclesiological aspect. But 
further, besides that accidental benefit 
so gained, there is really a great fitness 
in joining with archwology a study to 
which it must be indebted for much of 
its illustration. For, taking archeology 
in its largest sense, geology and pale- 
ontology belong quite as much to it as 
they do to natural history, They may 
be classed together either as archeolo- 
gical natural history, or as natural ar- 
cheology. But restricting archeology 
to its more limited meaning, and under- 
standing it to exclude everything in 
which man has not had a part, even 
then we find that archeology and na- 
tural history should go together hand in 
hand. Take, for example, what I may 
call physical archeology: how can the 
subjects of ancient agriculture,—the 
changes in climate owing to the changed 
condition of the country, and the changes 
thence resulting in the habits and charac- 
ter of the inhabitants of the country,— 
native breeds of cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., 
their origin and history,—the ancient 
fauna and flora of the country as affect- 
ing and affected by man, the inferences 
‘thence to be gathered, and a multitude 
of other such subjects,—how can they 
be investigated without a competent 
knowledge of natural science ? 

So, again, in all those interesting 
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questions of race which constantly turn 
up in connection with local dialects, the 
existence of pre-historical monuments, 
&c., the two sciences must mutually help 
each other. Had not the philologist and 
ethnologist come to his aid, what would 
the archmologist have made of the 
Ugrian, or at all events pre-Celtic, re- 
mains which he has discussed? What 
lessons would he read from the drift 
implements were not the geologist at 
his side to help him in his lesson ? 

However, I must not go on with 
that point. Assuming, then, that every 
county should possess its Archeological 
and Natural History Association, let me 
make a short statement of the plan and 
method by which I conceive its effi- 
ciency would be best attained. Its plan 
should be (excluding for the present the 
subject of natural history) the inves- 
tigation of the antiquities, material and 
immaterial, of the county, and the 
general study of its archeology, physical, 
social, and political. 

“ Antiquities immaterial” would in- 
clude dialects, folk-lore, &. Under 
“social archeology” would be ranged 
genealogical researches touching the 
descent of families and transmission of 
lands. Municipal institutions and the 
like would come under the head of 
“ political archwology.” 

It appears to me that the best mode 
of carrying out such a plan (avoiding 
the dangers on which I touched in the 
earlier part of this letter) would be 
attained by adopting some such orga- 
nization as that which I will now de- 
scribe. There should be a President of 
the Association, who must (this is indis- 
pensable) possess great county influence. 
Without a leading county man at its 
head the Association will never make 
much way with the gentry and clergy. 
He should also hold a good position 
without the county, that the Asso- 
ciation may stand well among its fellows, 
Thirdly, it is desirable that he should 
have a reputation among men of letters : 
such a reputation may secure for the 
Association a respectful consideration 
among the literary and scientific men 
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of London, which would be of great 
service to it. He would of course be 
the ex officio chairman of the council of 
the Association. To that council would 
be entrusted the executive power of the 
Society. It might consist of twelve 
members elected annually at the county 
meeting of the Association, and an un- 
defined number of “honorary mem- 
bers.” Every member of the Association 
having property or being resident within 
the county who might be a F.RS., 
F.S.A., or F.L.S., should be a “ honorary 
member of council” in right of that 
fellowship. Such an arrangement would 
prevent the country gentlemen exclu- 
ding the scientific men, or the scientific 
men from swamping the country gentle- 
men. The “ honorary members of coun- 
cil” should have no vote on questions of 
finance. The election of members of 
the Association should rest entirely with 
the council. The continuance of mem- 
bership would depend upon the con- 
tinuance of the annual payment due 
from members. Members would have 
a right of attending, speaking, and 
voting at all meetings of the Association. 

But besides members, there should be 
“district agents” appointed by the 
council. Such district agents, who might 
or might not be members of the Associ- 
ation, would be chiefly taken from the 
clergy, surgeons, attorneys, and school- 
masters. They should be requested to in- 
vestigate and communicate to the council 
whatever might occur to them as bearing 
upon the archeology of the county. 
The custody of parochial registers and 
some other ancient documents is, for the 
most part, entrusted to the clergy. The 
surgeon has especial opportunities for 
observing the physical characteristics 
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of the people of the shire; he can more 
easily than any other man gather up 
treasures of folk-lore and dialect. The 
attorney is conversant with peculiar 
customs of manors, has old deeds and 
other documents of much interest placed 
continually within his reach. The 
schoolmaster, who at present, for the 
most part, looks down with sovereign 
contempt upon the speech, the modes 
of thought, and the beliefs of his peasant 
neighbours, may be taught that they 
are not so utterly to be despised as he 
imagined, and may be made a most 
useful local agent of the Association. 

The “district agents” should have 
free admission to all meetings of the 
Society, but unless members of the 
Association have no right of vote or 
other privilege of membership. 

In order to keep up their interest in 
their work, it would be well that in as 
many towns of the county as possible 
there should be held quarterly, if not 
monthly, district meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. -The annual county meeting 
should be held in turn in every town, 
of which the district Association should 
guarantee to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the reception of the President, 
council, and members of the Society. 

There are many other points of detail 
on which I could wish to touch, but I 
have already extended this letter beyond 
its proper limits.—I am, &c., 

A MEMBER OF THE SOMERSETSHIRE 

ARCHEOLOGICAL AND NarTuRAL 
History Soorery. 


P.S. The Society should from the first 
steadily set before itself as a definite 
aim the publication of a really good and 
full County History. 


COATS OF ARMS IN THE CHURCHES OF STAMFORD 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Keron. (Rutland.) 
In the chancel is a hatchment to Stephen Eaton, Esq., who died Sept. 25, 1834: 
—A bend sable between three tygers’ heads erased gules, impaling Or, a fret sable. 
In the south aisle is a monument on the wall to Cotton Thompson, Esq., who 
died May 30, 1835:—A chevron between three hanks of cotton. Crest, A lion 


rampant. 
10 
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On the east wall of the north aisle is a monument to Ferdinando Caldecote, 
1594 :—Quarterly : 1, Three bendlets (sable)—Caldecote; 2, Three eagles’ heads 
erased— Whitwell*; 3, On a bend three wolves’ heads erased; 4, As the first. 

The monument on the chancel floor, to Anthony Hotchkin, Feb. 19, 1763, is 
mentioned by Blore in his History of the county, at p. 184, as bearing a chevron 
between three lions rampant. Crest, A lion’s head erased and crowned, is now 
gone; also the following arms which were in the chancel and in the church, but 
an account of which is preserved in the College of Arms. 

In the chancel were :— 

1. Quarterly, azure, semée of fleurs-de-lis or, France, (ancient) ; and Gules, three 
lions passant gardant or, England; within a border argent—Plautagenet of Wood- 
stocke, Duke of Buckingham. 

2. Quarterly, France (ancient) and England, a label of five points parted per 
pale, ermine and azure, semée of fleurs-de-lis or—Plantagenet of Lancaster, Duke 
of Bedford. 

8. Quarterly, France and England, on a label nine fleurs-de-lis—. ... Plantagenet 


4. Quarterly, France and England, a label of three points ermine—Plantagenet 
of Bolingbroke, Earl of Derby. 

5. Quarterly, France and England, a label of three points ermine; impaling 
quarterly, Gules a tower, or, Castile; and Or, a lion rampant gules, Leon—Plan- 
tagenet of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster. 

6. Gules, a cross botoné or. 

7. Quarterly, checquy or and azure, a chevron ermine; and Gules, a fesse be- 
tween six cross crosslets or—Warwick and Beauchamp. 

8. Per pale, and ——, on a bend three lions passant. 

9. Argent, a fesse dancetté gules, three cross crosslets fitchée sable; and 
underneath it —“ Orate pro anima Roberti Whytbie quondam Prebendarij de 
Ketton.” 

10. Barry of eight, argent and gules, on a chief of the second three cinquefoils 
or—Greneham. 

In the church were :— 

1. Gules, three lions passant gardant or, within a border argent—Plantagenet 
of Woodstock, Earl of Kent. 

2. England. 

3. France. 

4. France and England, quarterly, on a label of three points argent, nine 
torteauxes—Plantagenet, Eurl of Rutland. 

5. Gules, three lions passant gardant or, a label of three points argent. 

6. Sable, three Danish battle-axes argent—Daneys. 

7. Barry of six, argent and azure—Grey. 

8. Or, a chevron gules—Stafford. 

9. Or, three chevronels gules—Clare. 

10. Argent,.on a bend gules three water-bougets of the field. 

11. Vert, on a bend gules three bulls’ heads caboshed argent. 

12. Gules, two lions passant gardant or—England, (ancient). 

13. Checquy, or and azure—Warren. 


WakERLEY. (Northamptonshire.) ‘ 
Under the east window and just over the communion-table are the matrices of 
two brasses: above each are these arms—A water-bouget, in chief a crescent. 





¢ In Burke’s “General Armory” the arms of Whitwell of Northants. is thus 
entered :—Azure, three griffins’ heads erased or. 
Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXIII. cc 
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EmpPincHaM. (Rutland.) 

Blore, in his History of the county, 1811, at pp. 139 and 140, has entered the 
fol'owing coats of arms as being in this church :— 

In the north windows :— 

1. Gules, a fesse between two bars gemelles argent—Normanvill. 

2. Azure, a cross moline voided or—Basynges. 

. Gules, ten bezants (4, 3, 2, 1) and a canton ermine—Zouche. 

. Gules, three water-bougets argent— Ros. 

. Gules, a cross moline argent—Beeke. 

. Or, a lion rampant sable, tail forked—Welles. 

. Sable, a chevron between three owls, argent, crowned or—Burton. 
. Gules, a chevron between three escallops or—Chamberlayne. 

Above these windows is a hatchment charged with these arms:— Quarterly 
of eight ccats: 1, Per pale indented sable and ermine, a chevron gules, frettée or— 
Mackworth; 2, Azure, a cross moline (not voided) or—Basynges; 3, Gules, a fesse 
between two bars gemelles argent—Normanville; 4, Gules, a chief argent—Hercy ; 
5, Argent, on a saltire engrailed sable nine annulets or—Leeke; 6, Argent, crusilée 
and three fleurs-de-lis gules — Talbot of Swannington; 7, Ermine, on two bars 
(should be sable), six annulets or—Hopton; 8, Sable (should be vert), on a chevron 
argent three barbed arrow-heads sable—Kemeys. Crest, A demi-vol argent. 

On the floor of the chancel is a stone to Henry Mackworth, ob. July 3, 1690:— 
Mackworth, impaling Two ravens—Corbet. 

When I visited this church in March of the present year I found the following 
coats of arms, viz., the hatchment mentioned by Blore, the monument of Henry 
Mackworth (now very imperfect), and Nos. 3, 4, 7, and 8, coats mentioned by him 
as being in the north windows, are in reality in the east window of the north aisle ; 
and in addition I met with the following, which escaped the notice of that learned 
antiquary :—1. Gules, a cross moline argent; 2. Barry of eight, gules and argent, 
which occurs twice; and 3. Azure, a or. 

In the north windows are some fragments ; one or two pieces seem to be charged 
with Two lions passant or: only their hind legs and tails are seen. The other couts 
mentioned by Blore must have been removed or destroyed since his time. 

On a hatchment on the north wall of the chancel are these arms :—Quarterly: 
1, Vert, a fesse crenellé or, in chief two pheons argent, in base two shin-bones in 
saltier of the last; 2, Azure, on a bend wavy or three ravens sable, within a bor- 
dure engrailed argent, charged with roundles counterchanged ; 3, Purpure, a cross 
saltier argent, on a chief of the last three bulls’ heads cabossed sable, ringed or; 
4, Suble, two mullets and a crescent in pale argent; 5, Sable, on a bend cottised 
argent, a lion passant or, between two fleurs-de-lis gules, (1 and 1); 6, Argent, 
six fleurs-de-lis (3, 2, 1) azure, a chief indented or, impaling Ermine, a cross 
botonny sable. 


Urrorp. (Northamptonshire.) 

On the chancel floor isa stone to the Rev. Robert Boon, who died March 24, 
1844, Crest, A greyhound’s-head coupéd, gorged with a collar, holding in his 
mouth a lily. 

In the north wall of the chancel is a monument—bearing the full-length figure of 
a lady reclining in the fashion of the times—to Dame Bridgett Lady Carre, widow, 
daughter of Sir John Chaworthe, of Wiverton, Notts., Knight, late wife to 
Sir William Carre, of Olde Sleaforde, in the countye of Lincolne, Knight, and one 
of the gentlewomen of the privye chamber to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards to 
Anne, wife of James 1st; and also to her sister Katherine, wife of George Quarles, 
Esq., and dated 1621. Above is a coat of twelve quarterings: 1. Barry of ten, 
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gules and argent, three choughs sable; 2. Azure, two chevrons or; 3. Argent, 
seven cinquefoils sable, an inescutcheon of the last; 4. Gules, a fesse dancetté or, 
between nine (4, 5) billets of the last; 5. Azure, a boar passant or; 6. Or, a pile 
of three points gules, a canton ermine; 7. Azure, a cross argent; 8. Barry of six, 
azure and or, indented one within another (?), over all three bars wavy gules; 
9. Azure, paly of ten, gules and azure, within a bordure entoyre(?); 10. Barry of 
six, argent and azure, over all a bend purpufe(?) charged with three mullets or; 
11. Purpure (?), a fesse dancetté, between six (3, 3) cross crosslets or; 12. Paly of 
six, argent and azure. Crest, A house (?) proper. 

On the south wall of the south aisle isa monument to the Right Hon. Lord 
John Manners, youngest son of John, second Duke of Rutland, who died Nov. 1, 
1790. Arms, crest, and motto of the Rutland family, with a mullet for difference. 
There are also two hatchments in this church to the same noble family; one has 
the mullet for difference, the other has not. 

Near to the above monument is one to John Bourne the elder, Esq., and 
Eliz. his wife; he died 1628, and she 1676; also John, his eldest son, and his wife 
Katherin, who both died in 1682. Arms:—Argent, a chevron engrailed (gules) 
between three lions rampant (sable) ; impaling Argent, a lion rampant (sable.) 

Near to the last is another one to Richard Bourne, Esq., who died June 17, 
1705; same arms as the last without the impalement. 


Barnack. (Northamptonshire.) 

On the north wall of the chancel is a monument to Franciscus Whitstones, 
Armiger, who died April 6, 1598. At the top are these arms:—Argent, a lion 
rampant sable, on a canton. gules a cinquefoil ermine; quartering, 1, Argent, 
a bear salient sable, muzzled or; 2, Gules, three pikes naiant in pale within a bor- 
dure engrailed argent; 3. As the first, impaling, Gules, a fesse lozengy ermine. 
Motto, Pro Rege Patria et Evangelio. A little lower down occurs these arms :— 
Gules, a fesse lozengy. 

On the north wall of the chapel, at the upper end of the south aisle, is an altar 
monument of freestone, covered with a grey marble, (the brasses of course Jost) ; 
above it are these arms:—A chevron between three escallops, a crescent for dif- 
ference; quartering On a fesse three .... a label of three points; impaling a bear 
salient, quartgsing, within a bordure engrailed three luces in pale. 


TICKENCOTE. (Rutland.) 

On the floor of the chancel is a slab to the Rev. Thomas Wingfield, he died 
December 19, 1759; also Elizabeth (Julian) his relict, who died March 23, 1783: 
—(Argent), on a bend gules, cottised sable, three pair of wings conjoined in leure 
of the field, on an escutcheon of pretence (argent) a cross crosslet in saltire (sable). 
Crest, A wing. 

On the west wall is a monument to John Wingfield, Esq., who died Feb. 4th, 
A.D, 1841; Mary Anne (Muxloe) his wife, who died July 10th, a.p. 1831; also to 
two sons and two daughters of the above. Arms,—Wingfield impaling a lion 
rampant, on a chief two fleurs-de-lis between an escallop-shell. Crest, A cap, per 
pale ermine and argent, charged with a fesse gules between two wings expanded, 
the dexter of the second, the sinister of the first. Motto, Posse nosse nobile. 

(To be continued.) 





Mr. UrsBan,—It is on account of the its Neighbourhood” that I hope to be 
importance and interest of the notes on excused for calling attention to the fact 
“Arms in the Churches of Stamford and that several, and not inconsiderable, 
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mistakes have been allowed to pass with- 
out correction; as, for instance, a pas- 
sage at p. 745, No. 11, “Or, abend gules 
between two chevrons of the field,” which 
is altogether unintelligible to me. 

The entire value of this work depends 
upon extreme accuracy : a trait quite*in- 
dispensable to good heraldry, though often 
difficult of attainment, since time has 
great effect on certain metals and colours, 
and often entirely changes or obliterates 
them. 

The church-notes of the old heralds 
are now invaluable, and often afford the 
only information of missing escutcheons 
and quarterings, and prove of great ser- 


Mr. Ursan,—In reply to your learned 
correspondent “ Clypeus,” respecting No. 
11 of the coat of arms in the east win- 
dow of the church of North Luffenham, 
I think he will find some (if not suffi- 
cient) apology for any mistake I may 
have made in describing the arms in the 
preface, which states, “it wants judicious 
restoration by re-glazing and cleaning.” 
The height of the window was by no 
means inconsiderable, and if “Clypeus”’ 
ran similar risks to what I have expe- 
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vice in the restoration of ancient monu- 
ments, armorial windows, &c. 

Hence my jealousy in your behalf, 
having seen frequent proofs of the de- 
structive propensities of many “re- 
storers” of the nineteenth century, and 
desiring that your pages may contain 
a reliable record of the blazon of our 
own times, for future reference, when 
many of the originals doubtless shall 
have unfortunately perished. 

Tan, &e., 
CLYPEUS. 

[The attention of our contributor has 
been called to the above letter; and we 
subjoin his reply. ] 


rienced,—of receiving a broken neck,— 
he would have ‘ speculated’ as to the pro- 
bable bearing of the one in question. It 
only requires a note of interrogation 
after No. 11.—I am, &c., 

Justin SIMPSON. 


Stamford, July 26, 1862. 


P.S. I should feel obliged if “Cly- 
peus” will kindly point out the other 
“not inconsiderable mistakes” of which 
he speaks. 





ROMSEY ABBEY CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursan, —You, of course, know 
Romsey Abbey Church, but those of your 
readers who have not visited it, and yet 
are acquainted with its merits and in- 
terest by means of books, articles, and 
prints, would hardly conceive the un- 
worthy state in which it is kept. A lu- 
dicrous and yet offensive corporation 
pew, a closely-packed block of pews in 
the nave, two ugly galleries in the tran- 
sept, a miserable but cumbrous pulpit 
overtopping a roomy reading-desk, and 
a nondescript piece of carpentry, called 
by courtesy an inner porch, deform this 
noble building. The exterior is in a 
lamentable state of decay: the ground 
rises upwards of two feet against the 
walls; iron stack-pipes disfigure the 
apsidal chapel of the transept, which 


has lost its conical roof; while a corre- 
sponding chapel on the north side is 
a receptacle for parish engines, ladders, 
and all kinds of rubbish. A long shed 
for ladders, some feet in height, has 
been built along the side of the choir; 
and neglect has left the southern por- 
tion of the yard a mass of tall weeds. 
Now the Romsey tradespeople com- 
plain of want of custom, the hotel 
keepers lament the dearth of visitors, 
and the deserted market-place and 
doleful-looking streets confirm their 
statements. May I suggest that if 
a public subscription were set on foot 
to continue Mr. Ferrey’s restorations, 
and place the Abbey Church in a con- 
dition equal to the requirements of the 
present times, by sweeping away the 
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excrescences and barbarisms inflicted 
upon the building by ignorant custo- 
dians, and renewing what has been de- 
cayed, the money would be well be- 


Roman Inscription from Bath. 
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stowed? Romsey has only one attrac- 

tion, and this is now perverted into 

a disgrace to both the town and county. 
Iam, &., A HamMpsHIRE May. 


FRAGMENT OF AN INSCRIPTION RECENTLY FOUND IN BATH. 


Mr. Ursan, —In preparing the 
ground for the site of the addition to 
the Mineral Water Hospital in this 
city, many- Roman remains were dis- 
covered, and portions of a tessellated 
pavement of plain pattern, much earth- 


enware of a coarse kind, and coins of 


the Lower Empire. But amongst these 
a fragment of an inscription on a marble 
slab deserves particular attention. There 
can be no doubt about its authenticity, 
as the party who picked it up, and who 
afterwards united the broken portions, 
is well known to me. The letters are 
as follows, and particularly well cut :— 


There can be little doubt that after the 
word DEAE came SVLI or SVLIMINERV. 
The fragment of the letter (s) is suffi- 
ciently indicated, and as we have four 
altars found in Bath dedicated to this 
tutelary goddess, as well as a tomb to 
her priest, there can be little hesita- 
tion about the reading in the present 
instance. 

In the second line we have the two 
first names of the dedicator clearly indi- 
cated, TI[BERIVS] CL[AVDIVS], the tri- 
angular stop after each being clearly 
cut; and we have the commencement 
of the cognomen (T), which may be sup- 
plied by any of the Roman names be- 
ginning with that letter. The third 
line commences with the letters soLLEN, 


the last letter being broken away, but 
sufficient remaining to leave no doubt 
what letter it was ; and this word may be 
SOLLENNES, with reference probably to 
the vows paid to the goddess, and which 
the tablet commemorated. The letters in 
the fourth line, which are so far broken 
as to render conjecture very insecure, 
are cut much smaller than the others. 
It is to be regretted that no more of 
this inscription was to be found, but 
every care was taken at the time to re- 
cover any other fragment that might 
be brought to light. The form of the 
letters and the clearness of the cutting 
indicate an early period: and the fact 
of the tablet being marble helps to au- 
thenticate other marble tablets said to 
have been found in England, but the 
authenticity of which have been dis- 
puted in consequence of marble inscrip- 
tions having been seldom, if ever, found. 

Thus Whitaker, in his History of 
Richmondshire, vol. i. p. 150, speak- 
ing of the Roman remains at Rokeby, 
Yorkshire, says,— 

“Among these is one square marble 
urn, which tradition actually asserts to 
have been found at Rokeby; nothing, 
however, but the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses can render this assertion credible. 
That the Romans never imported mar- 
ble into Britain, nay, that they never 
wrought the marble rocks which were 
extant in the island, are two proposi- 
tions to which I know of no exceptions. 
Where has an altar or inscription been 
found in the Britannia Romana in any 
other matter than the stone of the 
country? The Greta and the Teese 
presented to the Roman workman beds 
of limestone sufficiently obedient to 
the chisel and susceptible of the finest 
polish. But from whatever cause, they 
universally neglected these elegant: ma- 
terials for the rough and untractable 
freestone of the place. It was reserved 
for the monks and their lay contem- 
poraries to avail themselves of these 
treasures.” 
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We have, however, in this recent dis- 
covery a clear contradiction of this as- 
sertion. Here is a marble slab found 
dedicated to a well-known local divinity, 
and this discovery may give weight not 
only to the assertion that the marble 
urn at Rokeby was found in the Roman 
station there, but also go far to authen- 
ticate the marble tablet said to have 
been found at Urioconium, and preserved 
in the museum at Shrewsbury. The in- 
scription is as follows :— 

D. M. 
ANTONIAE 
GEMELLAE 
DIADVMENVS 
PIENTISSIMAB 
FECIT 
VIXIT ANNIS XXXII. 
This, in consequence of its being in 
marble, has been thought to have been 
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brought to England from abroad in 
modern times. 

There is a third marble sculpture, 
said to have been found where it is 
still preserved, viz. at Berkeley in Glou- 
cestershire, and which represents the 
sacrifice of a boar to Hercules. It is 
one foot long and eight inches in 
height, and undoubtedly Roman. One 
is very prone to suspect that this was 
Lrought from abroad, but the finding of 
the marble tablet in Bath here described, 
and which rests upon testimony which 
cannot be doubted, serves to shew that 
the Romans did use marble in this 
country, but whether native or im- 
ported I am not prepared to shew. 

I am, &c., 
H, M, Scarru, M.A. 


Bath, June 27, 1862. 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE NORTHS, EARLS OF GUILFORD. 


Mr. Urnsan,—If you, or any of your 
correspondents, can throw any light on 
the matter of genealogy about to be 
mentioned, it would much oblige the 
writer. 

It is stated in the “ Peerage,” by Arthur 
Collins, Esq., vol. iv., p. 265 (the third 
edition, printed in 1756), that Lord 
Guilford married “the Lady Lucy, 
daughter of George, late Earl of Halifax, 
by whom he had issue one son named 
Frederick, born April 13, 1732, now 
living; and a daughter, Lucy, born in 
1734, who died an infant.” The “ Peer- 
age” then proceeds to say that her lady- 
ship departing this life May 7, 1734, was 
buried at Wroxton. 

Now, your venerable periodical con- 
firms the statements of the “ Peerage” 
in two respects, but not in a third, It 
distinctly mentions the birth of the 
daughter, and the death of the mother, 


but it says nothing of the death of the 
infant Lucy. 

Here are the entries copied from the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE :— 

April, 1734. 
[Under the head Births.] 

“The lady of the Lord Guilford, of 
a daughter.” 

[ Deaths. ] 

“ May '7,1734. The lady of the Lord 
Guilford, and daughter of the Earl of 
Halifax.” 

Not a word about the decease of the 
daughter mentioned in the former of the 
two announcements. 

Could you oblige me by referring me 
to any publication of authority, other 
than a “Peerage,” which records the 
decease of the infant daughter of the 
Lady Guilford, the first wife of Francis, 
the third Lord Guilford ?—I am, &c., 

An OccasIonaL CORRESPONDENT. 
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[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment, SYLVANUS 
URBAN invites the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise pass away. | 








Tue Restorations at Eron Cotzecr.—The works connected with the 
restoration of Lupton’s Chapel have been recently completed, so that the 
numerous visitors to the college on the occasion of “Speech-day” were 
enabled to judge of the beauty and effect of that particular portion of the 
magnificent college chapel already restored. The entire work has been care- 
fully executed by the Messrs. O’Connor, of London, who, by removing the 
coats of whitewash, the accumulations of centuries, with which the beautiful 
groined roof, rich tracery, and carving were covered, have brought out traces 
of the original gilding and colouring. This ante-chapel has been restored by the 
munificence of the Rev. J. Wilder, one of the Fellows of Eton. The window 
has also been filled in with stained glass, which represents for its most important 
feature the arms of Henry VIII., in whose reign Lupton’s Chapel was built, 
and those of her present Majesty, during whose reign it has been restored. 
Surrounding these are figures of angels supporting shields, with the armorial 
bearings of the following among several Provosts of Eton who have been 
interred in the chapel:—Gulielmus Westbury, Henry VI., prep. ob. 1477; 
Henricus Bost, Edward IV., ob. 1503 ; Rogerus Lupton, Henry VIL. ob. 1540; 
Henricus Savile, eques Elizabeth, ob. 1621; Thomas Murray, James I., ob. 
1624; Henricus Wotton, eques James I., ob. 1639; Ricardus Allestree, 
Charles II., ob. 1680; Henricus Godolphin, William III., ob. 1730; Josephus 
Goodhall, George IIT., ob. 1840; Franciscus Hodgson, Victoria, ob. 1853. 
The details of the window upon which these armorial bearings are placed are 
composed of richly leaded jewelled glass, showing the emblems of the feathers, 
the rose, the fleur-de-lis, and other Tudor badges, and are in strict keeping 
with the date of the building. The chapel is situated at the north-east end of 
the larger chapel, between the buttresses of which it is erected, and was built 
by Roger Lupton, LL.D., who was elected a Fellow of the College on February 
16, 1503, and Provost on the following day. In 1504 he was made a canon of 
Windsor; he resigned the provostship in 1535, and died in 1540. He wis 
buried in a vault in this chapel, and his name is perpetuated by a monogram 
over the entrance, where may be seen, carved in the stonework, the cypher R, 
and the letters L U P on a tun—Roger Lupton. He was a considerable 
benefactor to Eton College, and among other things built the great clock-tower, 
and the gateway leading to the cloisters. In the same chapel are deposited the 
remains of Francis Rous, B.A., who was made Provost of Eton by the authority 
of the Houses of Parliament. He left three scholarships, now worth about 30/. 
per annum, to be supplied from superannuated Eton scholars, should none of 
his own kin apply within fifty days. Lupton’s Chapel also contains two full- 
length brass monuments, with inscriptions ; one of Henry Bost, Provost of the 
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College, who died in 1503, and the other of the founder. Very little more 
now remains to be done, and when the whole is completed the chapel of this 
royal foundation will deservedly rank among the most splendid specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture that the country possesses. 


Rare Books anp Manuscripts.—The sale of the small but choice collection 
of the late Mr. M. J. Johnson, Radcliffe Observer, took place at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, the 27th of May last. The entire collection 
comprised only sixty-one lots, and realized 1,449/. 14s. 6d. We cite the 
following as the most important :— 

Lot 3. Hore B. Marie, Paris, 1527, with exquisite woodcuts by Geofery Tori 
de Bourges, in old moroccco, with the device of Henry II. of France on sides— 
53/. 10s. 

Lot 7. Chronicon Nurembergense, so famous for its numerous wood- 
engravings by Pleydenwurff and Wolgemut (Albert Durer’s master) —23/. 

Lot 12. Joannis Evangelist Historia et Visiones Apocalyptice, block book 
of forty-seven leaves, executed in the very infancy of printing (circa 1440), 
although doubtful if it did not want one leaf—127/. 

Lot 23. Speculum Humane Salvationis, Basel, 1476, with curious wood- 
engravings—31/. 10s. 

Lot 25. Lord Sterline’s Recreations with the Muses, containing the exces- 
sively rare portrait by Marshall—11/. 5s. 

Lot 29. Apocalypse de Saint Jehan, a magnificent manuscript, on vellum, 
adorned with seventy.nine miniatures, executed for Margaret of York, wife of 
Charles the Bold, and sister of Edward IV.—174/. 

Lot 31. Biblia Latina (Kings to Esther only), manuscript, on vellum, having 
two excessively rare woodcuts by Michel Schorp, Maler, zu Ulm, pasted on the 
covers—40/. 

Lot 33. Breviarium Parisiense, manuscript, on vellum—24/. 

Lot 37. Heures de Nostre Dame, escriptes par F. Wydon, manuscript, with 
paintings, executed in 1549—67/. 

Lot 41. Hore B. Virginis, manuscript, on vellum, with forty-nine miniatures, 
executed about 1400, in the French Van Eyck style—91/. 7s. 

Lot 42. Hors, manuscript, on vellum, with fourteen paintings by a French 
artist, about 1490—26/. 

Lot 43. Hor, manuscript, on vellum, with miniatures by a Belgian artist, 
about 1480—35/. 

Lot 44. Hore, manuscript, on vellum, with illuminations in the style of 
French art in the fifteenth century—27/. 

Lot 45. Hors, manuscript, on vellum, with miniatures executed (circa 1440) 
by a French artist of the Van Eyck school, for Margaret of Anjou, Queen of 
England—142/. 

Lot 50. Officium B. Marie, manuscript, on vellum, in very small size, having 
sixteen miniatures, by a Paduan artist (circa 1470)—25/. 

Lot 52. Psalterium Davidis, manuscript, on vellum, by an English scribe 
(circa 1300), with curious illuminations, including rural and military sports— 43/. 

Lot 57. Mosis Pentateuchus in Hebrew, on a roll of 47 ft. in length and 
44 in. in breadth—30/. 

Lot 60. Missale in Usum Sarum, manuscript, on vellum, imperfect—33/. 

Lot 61. Psalterium cum -.Precibus, a manuscript Prayer-book, on vellum, 
executed for Edward I., when Prince of Wales, wanting one leaf—116/. 11s. 

11 
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Sate or Rare anv Fine Enoravines.—A valuable collection of engravings 
and some drawings, comprising choice specimens of the works of the most 
eminent artists, seleeted from the cabinets of Signor Poggiali, of Leghorn (the 
friend of Raffaelle Morghen), and others, was sold on June 23 and 24, by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Wellington-street, Strand. The prices 
realized in some instances were enormous. Among the more prominent ex- 
amples may be quoted :— 

Lot 43, (Desnoyers). “La Belle Jardiniére,” after Raffaelle; brilliant and 
rare; proof before letters, with full margin—29/. (Clement.) 

Lots 73 and 74, (Gandolfi). “Charity ;” an exquisitely finished drawing in 
chalk by Gandolfi, from his own design; and “The Nativity,” a similarly 
executed drawing, after G. Gandolfi—38/. 15s. (Holloway.) 

Lots 105 and 106. “The Marriage of the Virgin,” after Raffaelle; two 
superb proofs, with the verses only, in fine condition, with full margins—60/. 
(Evans.) 

Lot 112. “The Holy Family,” after Raffaelle, from the picture in the 
Museum at Naples. The original drawing in chalk, exquisitely executed by 
Longhi, for the purpose of his engraving—25/. (Holloway.) 

Lot 120, (Morghen). “The Last Supper,” after Leonardo da Vinci, artist’s 
proof, with white plate and entire margin. The proof with the white plate, 
lately sold in Paris for 8,400f., had the arms printed.—275/. (Palmer.) 

Lot 121. “The Last Supper,” after Leonardo da Vinci; a brilliant proof, 
with large margin—65/. (Goupill.) 

Lot 123. “Aurora,” after Guido; a superb proof of the greatest rarity, 
with fine margin, and before any letters; the artist’s names being neatly 
written by Raffaelle Morghen himself; unique—105 guineas. (Colnaghi.) 

Lot 128. “Parce Somnum Rumpere,” after Titian; artist’s proof before 
any letters; exceedingly rare in this state and condition—32/. (Ditto.) 

Lot 152, (Miiller). “St.John,” after Domenichino, with the date 1808 ; 
fine and rare proof, with full margin—22/. 10s. (Graves.) 

Lot 154. “Madonna di Sisto,” after Raffaelle; fine and excessively rare 
proof—56/. (Colnaghi.) 

Lot 182, (Schiavone). “The Assumption,” after Titian ; artist’s proof before 
any letters or arms, with remark, in the finest condition and very rare—30/. 
(Holloway.) 

Lot 194, (Strange). “Charles I. with the Horse,” after Van Dyck, and 
“ Henrietta Maria,” after the same, the companion ; proofs before any letters, 
in the finest possible state and condition, with full margins—34/. ( Ditto.) 

Lot 197, (Toschi). ‘ Lo Spasimo,” after Raffaelle; brilliant artist’s proof on 
India paper, before any letters, with remark; in the finest condition—35/. 
(Moffat.) 

Lot 209. The Correggio Freseoes, 34 plates in 17 parts, all published— 
22/. 10s. (Hanson. ) 

Lot 212, (Wille). “ L’Instruction Paternelle,” after Terburg; proof before 
border, arms, or auy letters; fine and very rare—24/. 15s. (Moffat.) 

Lots 230 and 231, (Woollett). “The Fishery,” after Wright; two brilliant 
artist’s proofs before letters—27/. 11s. (Holloway.) 

The two days’ sale realized 1,595/. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXIII, 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebiews, 
and Literary Potirces, 





The Orkney Runes. Notice of Runic 
Inscriptions discovered during recent 
Excavations in the Orkneys made by 
James Farrer, M.P. (Printed for 
Private Circulation.)—Our readers will 
remember that we have had frequent 
occasion to mention the excavations car- 
ried on in Orkney by Mr. Farrer*. His 
researches have not been limited to 
Maes-Howe, but have also extended to 
Bookan, Stennes, and Tenstone, and he 
has now put his discoveries in a fair way 
of reaching all who are conversant with 
the subject of runes, by printing a thin 
quarto which contains the interpreta- 
tions furnished to him by Professors 
Munch, Rafn, and Stephens, of the In- 
scriptions at Maes-Howe. The volume, 
beside views and plans, has thirteen 
plates of fac-similes most admirably exe- 
cuted in lithograph, and thus other 
runologists have the means of forming 
a judgment on the interpretations given 
(which in many cases differ considerably) 
and also of assisting to solve points that 
unre still sub judice ; assuming, of course, 
that the lithographs are minutely ac- 
curate. 

The story of the excavations at Maes- 
Howe has been already told by us®, and 
need not be repeated here. The in- 
scriptions found turn out to be, in many 
instances, very much defaced, but by 
pretty general consent of the three Pro- 
fessors they are ascribed to dates ranging 
between 870 and 1152. No positive 
information oceurs as to the founder of 
the building, which was manifestly ori- 
ginally monumental, as it has three se- 
pulchral chambers, but it would seem 
to have also been put to other uses. 
Two inscriptions read together inform 





* Gent. Mac., Aug. 1861, p. 179; Jan. 1862, 
p. 59; Feb., pp. 185, 193; March, p. 336; 
April, p. 390. ; 

» Gent. Maa., Aug. 1861, p. 179. 


us that it was a “sorcery hall” for the 
sons of Lodbrok ; that it also contained 
treasure ; and that it was broken open 
by “ Jerusalem farers;” it seems, how- 
ever, that a Gaelic chief Okonaekn, or 
Ogdonagn (O’Donovan according to Pro- 
fessor Rafn) had carried away the valu- 
ables before their arrival. ‘The Jeru- 
salem farers are supposed by Professor 
Munch to have been the warriors who 
in 1152 passed the winter in Orkney 
preparatory to starting for the Holy 
Land under Earl Ragnvald. These pil- 
grims, who are recorded to have had 
many quarrels with the people of the 
island, disappointed in their search for 
treasure, seem to have amused them- 
selves with carving memorials of them- 
selves or their friends on its walls, as 
several of the inscriptions belong to the 
latest form of runes. Thus we read in 
one place “ Jerusalem men broke into 
Howe;” in others, “Ofram Sigurthson 
carved these Runes”—“ Molf Kolbains- 
son carved these Runes to Gaut;” and 
elsewhere, “Ingibiorgh the fair lady,” 
and “ Inkikaethi, of women the fairest.” 

Some of the names found are new to 
history, whilst others are comparatively 
well known; but in either case there is 
a fine field opened for further research, 
which we feel assured will not be neg- 
lected, and we conceive the thanks of 
the literary world are due to Mr. Farrer 
for having done so much to render it as 
easy as may be. 

At the moment of going to press, we 
have received a communication from Pro- 
fessor Stephens, on the subject of these 
Inscriptions. In an accompanying letter 
the Professor states that he sent very ela- 
borate papers to Mr. Farrer, and in con- 
densing them the latter gentleman has 
not always expressed his meaning. The 
Professor not having been furnished with 
proof sheets, now sees several readings 
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of which he does not approve, and gives 
amended ones in the communication 
which we shall print next month. 


Egyptian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. Described by SAMUEL SHARPE, 
Author of “ The History of Egypt.” (J. 
Russell Smith.)—Every one who visits 
the British Museum ought to feel deeply 
obliged to Mr. Sharpe for undertaking 
the office of guide. Of his intimate 
knowledge of Egyptian history of course 
it is unnecessary to speak, though the 
reader of this guide-book has the full 
benefit of it. There are nearly one hun- 
dred well-chosen illustrations, and the 
text is very clearly written, so as to give 
a large amount of information in the 
least possible compass. 


Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria,and 
Babylonia. By Evizasrtu M. SEweEtt, 
(Longmans.)—This is a very serviceable 
résumé of the researches of Rawlinson, 
Wilkinson, Sharpe, Stanley, and Layard. 
Though principally intended for the 
young, and therefore written in an easy 
style, and not incumbered with refer- 
ences, it will be found convenient to all 
who wish for an intelligible outline of 
the history and social state of the great 
empires of antiquity. Some small, but 
very clear coloured maps, add greatly to 
the usefulness of the work, and we have 
pleasure in recommending it. 


The Essentials of a Healthy Dwelling, 
and the Extension of its Benefits to the 
Labouring Population. By Henry Ro- 
BERTS, F.S.A. (Ridgway.)—Mr. Roberts 
has long laboured in the cause he now 
advocates. He was the honorary archi- 
tect of Prince Albert’s model cottages; 
and he has sinee, from ill-health, resided 
much abroad, where the evil of over- 
crowding dwelling-houses is quite as 
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perceptible as in England. He has 
made notes of what he observed, and he 
now gives the result in a lecture ad- 
dressed to the Institute of British Arch- 
itects, which is well deserving of wide 
circulation among the owners of house 
property, whether their motives are 
philanthropic, or merely mercantile. 
He points out the essentials of healthy 
dwellings, and shews how they may be 
secured to all classes, with satisfactory 
results in a pecuniary point of view. 
Statistics are given as to the various 
model lodging-houses in London, and 
the advantages that they give to all the 
parties coneerned in them are clearly 
shewn. With equally good manage- 
ment similar results have been seeured 
elsewhere, as at Windsor, Redhill, Glas- 
gow, &c.; and both on the Continent 
and in America the plan of providing 
improved dwellings for the labouring 
classes is being carried out suecessfully. 
These facts Mr. Roberts has brought 
together in the hope of inducing owners 
of property generally to consult alike 
their own welfare and that of the 
nation by imitating the exampks that 
he sets before them. 


The East Anglian. Nos. XVIII. 
and XIX. (Lowestoft : Tymms.)—This 
double Number contains some additions 
to the Visitation of Cambridgeshire, 
already mentioned*. There is also a 
very full account of the parish of Wicken 
Bonant, Essex, which is illustrated by 
two very good plates of the interior and 
exterior of the church, executed by the 
anastatic process. Various notes and 
queries relating to the eastern counties, 
extracts from parish accounts, copies of 
monumental inscriptions, &c., fill up the 
remaining pages of this well-arranged 
local work. 





© See Gent. Mac., June, 1862, p. 760, 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue war in America is still carried on with a tremendous loss of 
life, and little prospect of any speedy result. Several battles were fought 
about the end of June and the beginning of July, in the neighbourhood 
of Richmond, and tho gh a different tale was told at first, it is now 
known that the result has been decidedly in favour of the Confederates. 
It appears that after the battles in the early part of June which 
were claimed as Federal victories, fighting was recommenced on the 
25th of June by M‘Clellan’s extreme right being attacked at Mechanics- 
ville. The Confederates appeared to be in great force, and M‘Clellan or- 
dered a general retreat to Chickahominy. The movement commenced 
accordingly during the night, the enemy following closely, during the 
next day, picking up prisoners, and compelling the abandonment or 
burning of ‘at least 100,000 dollars’ worth of stores.” Early on Friday 
forenoon, June 27, the retreating Federals made a halt near some dense 
woods on the east bank of the Chickahominy, and awaited their pur- 
suers, who soon came up and gave battle. The “ Tribune” reporter, who 
was an eye-witness, describes it graphically. It was a desperate en- 
counter, and at six o’clock the Federals were completely routed, and 
a retreat in the utmost disorder took place. Soon after midnight the 
Federals got across the Chickahominy, and the bridge was blown up. 
Half the wounded were left on the enemy’s side of the river, and nearly 
all the dead. The writer estimates the Federal loss in this one battle 
at 1,000 killed, 4,500 wounded, and 3,000 missing—altogether 8,500. 
Hundreds of the wounded were brought as far as the river, and there 
had to be left, the bridge being blown up before they could be got over. 
Twenty guns were left in the field. On Saturday morning the army 
was again put in motion for James River, some corps being left to pro- 
tect the retreat. Troops of the enemy’s cavalry appeared simultaneously 
at half-a-dozen different points. Stores were burnt or abandoned, the 
wounded left behind, some surgeons, however, volunteering to remain 
with them. Several minor engagements took place between the Federals 
and their pursuers during Saturday and Sunday, ere the former could 
gain the river and the protection of their gunboats. 

The newspaper correspondent thus describes the retreat of the Fe- 
deral army :— 


“Huddled among the waggons were 10,000 stragglers—for the credit of the 
nation be it said that four-fifths of them were wounded, sick, or utterly exhausted, 
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and could not have stirred but for dread of the tobacco warehouses of the South. 
The confusion of this herd of men and mules, waggons and wounded, men on horse, 
men on foot, men by the roadside, men perched on waggons, men searching for water, 
men famishing for food, men lame and bleeding, men with ghostly eyes, looking Oat 
between bloody bandages that hid the face—turn to some vivid account of the 
most pitiful part of Napoleon’s retreat from Russia, and fill out the picture—the 
grim, gaunt, bloody picture—of war in its most terrible features. It was deter- 
mined to move on during the night. The distance to Turkey Island-bridge, the 
point on James River which was to be reached by the direct road, was six miles. 
Commencing at dusk, the march continued until daylight. The night was dark 
and fearful. Heavy thunder rolled in turn along each point of the horizon, and 
dark clouds spread the entire canopy. We were forbidden to speak aloud, and lest 
the light of a cigar should present a target for an ambushed rifle, we were cau- 
toned not to smoke. Ten miles of weary marching, with frequent halts, as some 
of the hundred vehicles of the artillery train in our centre, by a slight deviation 
crashed against a tree, wore away the hours to dawn, when we debouched into a 
magnificent wheat-field, and the smoke-stack of the “Galena” was in sight. Xeno- 
phon’s remnant of the Ten Thousand, shouting, ‘The sea! the sea!’ were not more 
glad than we.” 


Up to the date of the last advices from America, the Federal army 
continued in the strong position that it had retreated to, every now and 
then suffering from attac''s perseveringly made by the Confederates, and 
apparently in so enfeebled a condition that a report brought to Europe, 
of its attempting to capitulate and no o:hcr terms than unconditional 
sarrender being allowed. ‘or a while gained belief. It has since ap- 
peared that this was not the case, but it is clear that it is much weaker 
than its adversaries, and dissension in the Cabinet at Washington is 
believed to hinder any large amount of reinforcements being sent to 
General M‘Clellan. 

The French expeditionary force in Mexico spp’ars to be also i1 very 
great difficulties. It has lost, it is said, above 1,200 men, mainly from 
sickness, and the Mexican General Zaragoza has called on the survivors 
to surrender. This, as might be expected, has been refused, but it 
appears certain, that large reinforcements are ne ded to enable General 
Lorencez to retire from the contest with honour. 

The South of Italy is convulsed by the proceedings of Garibaldi and 
his partisans. The General has visited Sicily, and has indulged in such 
unmeasured reproaches of the Emperor of the French, and thrown out 
such hints as to new “‘ Vespers,” that it is presumed the armed attempt 
that he is believed to meditate on the P. al States will be ener; etically 
resisted by the French troops; the disastrous effect of any such col- 
lision on the hopes of the Italian Unionists need not be pointed out. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





July 8.— Whitehall, July 5. The Queen has 
been pleased to declareand ordain that hisGrand 
Ducal Highness the Prince Frederic William 
Louis of Hesse, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, shall henceforth, upon all 
occasions whatsoever, be styled and called 
“His Royal Highness,” before his name, and 
such titles as now do, or hereafter may, belong 
tohim. And to command that the said Royal 
concession and declaration be registered in Her 
Majesty’s College of Arms. 

July 11.—Osborne, July 5. The Queen, Sove- 
reign of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, has 
been graciously pleased by letters patent, under 
the Great Seal of the Order, bearing date this 
day, to dispense with all the statutes and regu- 
lations observed in regard to installation, and 
to grant unto his Grand Ducal Highness Prince 
Frederic William Louis of Hesse, Knight of the 
said Most Noble Order, full power and autho- 
rity to exercise all rights and privileges belong- 
ing to a Knight Companion of the said Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, in as full and ample 
a manner as if he had been formally installed, 
any decree, rule, or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

June 24. The following gentlemen, being 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature and 
of the Court of Sudder Adawlut, at Madras, have 
been appointed Judges of the High Court of 
Judicature for the Presidency of Madras, under 
the provisions of the Act 24th and 25th Vic- 
toria, cap. 104, viz. :— 

Sir Colley Harman Scotland, knt., Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, to be Chief 
Justice of the High Court; and Sir Adam 
Bittlestone, knt., Judge of the Supreme 
Court ; and William Ambrose Morehead, esq., 
Thomas Lumsden Strange, esq., Henry Do- 
minic Phillips, esq., and Hatley Frere, esq., 
Judges of the Court of Sudder Adawlut, to be 
Judges of the High Court. The following 
gentlemen have been appointed Judges of the 
High Court of Judicature for the Presidency 
of Bombay :—Sir Matthew Richard Sausse, 
Knight, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
to be Chief Justice of the High Court; and 
Sir Joseph Arnould, knt., Judge of the Su- 
preme Court; and William Edward Frere, 
esq., Henry Hebbert, esq., Alexander Kinloch 
Forbes, esq., Judges of the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, to be Judges of the High 
Court. 

Richard Couch, esq., barrister-at-law, to be 
a Judge of the said High Court. 


Mr. Alexander B. Manuel approved of as 
Consul at Gibraltar for H.M. the King of 
Greece. 

June 27. Captain William Ross to be one 
of the Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room of 
John George Green, esq., resigned, and since 
appointed Extra Gentleman Usher Quarterly 
Waiter to Her Majesty. 

Gerald Raoul Perry, eeq., now H.M.’s Con- 
sul in French Guiana, to be H.M.’s Consul for 
the Provinces of Grand Para, Amazonas, and 
Maranham. 

Mr. Convers O. Leach approved of as Con- 
sul at St. John’s, Newfoundland, and Mr. 
Allen Francis as Consul at Victoria, Van- 
couver’s Island, for the United States of 
America. 

July 1. George Samuel Lennon Hunt, esq., 
now H.M.’s Consul at Pernambuco, to be 
H.M.’s Consul for the Provinces of Pernam- 
buco, Paraiba, Alagoas, Rio Grande do Norte, 
and Ceara. 

Neil Colquhoun Campbell, esq., Advocate, to 
be Sheriff of the Shire or Sheriffdom of Ayr, in 
the room of John Christison, esq., deceased. 

July 4. Sir William Gibson Craigg, bart., 
to be Clerk of H.M.’s Registers and Rolls in 
Scotland. 

Richard James Corner, esq., barrister-at- 
-law, to be Chief Justice of the Colony of British 
Honduras. 

Samuel Swire Plues, esq., to be Clerk of the 
Courts and Keeper of the Records in the 
Colony of British Honduras. 

July 8. The Hon. Mrs. Robert Bruce to be 
Extra Bedchamber-Woman to Her Majesty. 

July 11. Senhor Braz Fernandes approved 
of as Vice-Consul at Bombay for H.M. the King 
of Portugal and the Aigarves. 

July 15. Frederic Hamilton, esq., now Se- 
cretary to H.M.’s Legation at Frankfort, to be 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Stockholm. 

Edwin Corbett, esq., now Secretary to H.M.’s 
Legation at Stockholm, to be Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation at Frankfort. 

Mr. T. A. Crooks approved of aS Consul at 
Gibraltar for the Free Hanseatic City of Ham- 
burg. 

Mr. Thomas Fitnam approved of as Consul 
at Gaspé Basin for the United States of America. 

July 18. The dignity of a Knight of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted to George Alfred Arney, esq., Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New Zealand. 

The like dignity granted to Francis Smith, 
esq., Judge of the Supreme Court of Tasmania. 
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July 22. Frederick Seymour, esq., late Su- 
perintendent of the Settlement of British Hon- 
duras, to be Lieut.-Governor of the Colony of 
British Honduras. 

Col. Oliver P. Bourke to be Exon of H.M.’s 
Royal Body Guard of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
vice Sir John Kincaid, knt., deceased. 

Mr. Edgar Leopold Layard appointed, in the 
room of Mr. Richard Surtees, to be arbitrator 
to the Mixed British and Portuguese Commis- 
sion established at the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the treaty concluded at Lisbon, on the 
8rd of July, 1842, between Great Britain and 
Portugal, for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 


Births. 
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Mr. Arnold Otto Meyer approved of as Consul 
at Singapore for the Free Hanseatic city of 
Hamburg. 

Mr. Arnold Otto Meyer approved of as Corisul 
at Singapore for the Free Hanseatic city of 
Bremen. 

Mr. Theodore D. Edwards approved of as 
Consul at Demerara for the United States of 
America. 


MEMBER RETUBNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

July 15. County of Montgomery. Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn, esq., in the room of 
Herbert Watkin Williams Wynn, esq., de- 
ceased. 





BIRTHS. 


May 3. At Sarawak, Borneo, the wife of 
J. Brooke Brooke, esq., a dau. 

Mayi7. At Kirkee, the wife of Captain and 
Adjutant Hardy, 18th Brigade Royal Artillery, 
a dau. 

May 22. The wife of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Lower, St. John’s, Newfoundland, a son. 

May 23. At the Fort, Madras, the wife of 
Lt.-Col. Percival Fenwick, 69:h Regt., a dau. 

At Calcutta, the wife of A. Macaulay Mark- 
ham, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, a dau. 

May 26. At Nynee Tal, Himalayas, the 


Hon. Mrs. Robert A. J. Drummond, a son. 
May 30. At Dugshai, North-west Provinces, 


the wife of Captain Fraser, 42nd Royal High- 
landers, a son. 

June 2. At Simla, the wife of Capt. H. M. 
Cadell, Royal Bengal Artillery, a son. 

June 4. The wife of the Rev. Henry Fox 
Strangways, Kilmington Rectory, Frome, ason. 

At Malabar-bill, Bombay, the wife of John 
Grant Malcolmson, esq., V.C., 3rd BombayLight 
Cavalry, a son. 

June 8. At Poorundhur, the wife of Major 
Oldfield, Bombay Light Cavalry, a dau. 

June 12. At St. George’s, Bermuda, the 
wife of Colonel Lloyd, Commanding Royal 
Engineers, a son. 

June 14. At Catalan Bay, Gibraltar, the 
wife of Alexander N. Montgomery, esq., Royal 
Fusiliers, a dau. 

June 17. At Clunagh-house, King’s County, 
the wife of Andrew Connolly, esq., J.P., a dau. 

At Onslow, on the Ottawa, Canada East, the 
wife of the Rey. Francis Gretton Coleridge 
Brathwaite, M.A., a son. 

June 18. In Lowndes-sq., the Lady Julia 
Wombwell, a dau. 

At Newport, near Exeter, the wife of Capt. 
J. C. Tyrwhitt-Drake, 2nd Queen’s Royals, 
a dau. 

June 19. At Coltishall, Norfolk, the wife of 
Maj.-Gen. Prior, a son. 

At Chester-le-Street, the wife of the Rev. J. 
P. De Pledge, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Captain G. A. 
Laughton, Bombay Staff Corps, a son. 


June 20. At the Lodge, Great Malvern, 
Lady Lambert, a son. 

At Harcourt-lodge, Cheltenham, the wife of 
Thomas Roxburgh Polwhele, esq., a son and 
heir. 

At Iwerne Courtney Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. F. W. Maunsell, a dau. 

At Lynchmere Rectory, the wife of Rev. W. 
H. Parson, a dau. 

At Thorp Arch-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Captain Dearden, late 13th Light Dragoons, 
a dau. 

At the house of her father, Cambridge-sq., 
Hyde- park, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Sturges, Rector of Kencott, Oxfordshire, a dau. 

June 21. At Oxford, the wife of Professor 
Rolleston, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Maj. R. C. Bar- 
nard, a son. 

At Skellow, near Doncaster, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles W. Markham, a son. 

June 22, In Charles-st., Berkley-sq., Mrs. 
George Ferguson, of Pitfour, a son. 

At the Manor-bouse, Lexden, Essex, the wife 
of F. G. Haviland, esq., a son. 

At Wareside Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Higgens, a dau. 

At the Hall, Pinner, the wife of A. W. Adair, 
esq., late Capt. 52nd Light Infantry, a dau. 

June 23. At the Mount, Ayrshire, Lady 
Oranmore and Browne, a dau. 

At Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensington, the 
wife of Capt. D. 8. Stewart, late 11th Hussars, 
a dau. 

At Silvington Rectory, Shropshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Chas. W. Pritchard, M.A., a dau. 

At Greenlaw-house, Kirkcudbrightshire, the 
wife of D. A. Gordon, esq., of Culvennan (late 
Rifle Brigade), a dau. 

At Bridgnorth, the wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Bentley, a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of J. Evans-Freke 
Aylmer, esq., 8th (the King’s) Regiment, a dau. 

June 24. In Bruton-st., the Lady Mary 
Herbert, a son. 

At the Chateau la Boulaye, Brittany (the 
residence of her father, Sir Wm. Codrington, 
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bart.), the wife of Major Gore, Ist Royal Regt., 
a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Lachlan 
Macqueen, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. R. G. Calthrop, of Irton, 
Cumberland, a dau. 

In Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Major Stuart, a son. 

At Southampton, the wife of Captain Edward 
Chamier, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

At Spetisbury Rectory, Dorset, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Brougham Vizard, a son. 

June 25. In Belgrave-sq., the Lady Octavia 
Shaw Stewart, a dau. 

At Milton-lodge, Wells, the wife of the Hon. 
W. L. Holmes a’Court, a son. 

At Glendon-hall, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of Richard Booth, esq., a son and heir. 

In Milner-sq., Islington, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert Wheler Bush, a dau. 

At Longham, Dorset, the wife of Waring A. 
Biddle, esq., late Capt. 36th Regt., a son. 


June 26. At Thornton-le-Street, Yorkshire, 


the Countess Cathcart, a son. 

At St. Mark’s Parsonage, Whitechapel, the 
wife of the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, a dau. 

At St. Mary’s, Ramsey, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Collins, a dau. 

June 27. In Victoria-st., Westminster, the 
wife of Major the Hon. E. T. Erskine, a son. 

The wife of Major-Gen. R. R. Ricketts, 
a son. 

In St. James’s-sq., Mrs. Tollemache, a son. 

At Woodhouse, near Loughborough, the wife 
of the Rev. John Simeon Hiley, a son. 

At Lapworth Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Arundell St. John Mildmay, a son. 

June 28. At Huslar, the wife of Capt. G. H. 
Seymour, C.B., of H.M.S. “ Victoria and 
Albert,” a son. 

At the Rectory, Little Warley, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. F. R. Laurence, M.A., a dau. 

The wife of Major Tillbrook, of Tillington, 
Sussex, a son. 

At Hambledon Rectory, near Godalming, 
the wife of the Rev. Thomas Prater, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Knowles Harrison, 
Incumbent of St. Clement’s, Barnsbury-park, 
Islington, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of H. C. Richardson, 
esq., Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

The wife of the Rey. E. Hale, Eton College, 
a dau. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. G. W. 
Asplen, M.A., a dau. 

June 30. At the Marquis of Bristol’s, Kemp- 
town, Brighton, the Lady Augu-tus Harvey, 
a son. 

At Worlabye-house, Roehampton, the wife of 
the Rev. T. J. Baty, a son. 

At Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill, the wife of 
F. Elphinstone Dalrymple, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

At the Rectory, Butterleigh, Devon, the wife 
of the Rev. T. G. Beaumont, of twins, a boy 
and a girl. 

July 1. 
ing, a dau. 
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At Downing, the Viscountess Feild- 
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At Chickerell, Weymouth, the wife of the 
Rev. James Langton Wiglesworth, a son. 

At Thimbleby-ball, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Edmund Hinds Knight, a son. 

At Faversham, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
Lewis Woodward Lewis, a son. 

July 2. At Valence, Kent, the Countess of 
Norbury, prematurely, of twin sons. One 
survived only a few hours. 

At Blackheath-pk., the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Matheson, M.A., a dau. 

At Fermoy, the wife of Major Hawker, a son. 

At Thorpe Satchville, Melton Mowbray, the 
wife of E. A. Paget, esq., a son. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles W. Cass, a dau. 

July 3. In Connaught-sq., Lady Roper, 
a son. 

In Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., the Lady Emily 
Walsh, a son. 

At Mottisford Abbey, Hants., the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Curzon, a dau. 

At Richmond, the wife of the Rev. Frank 
Rawlins, late of Fiddington Rectory, Somer- 
setshire, a son. 

At Iver, Bucks., the wife of the Rev. Pownoll 
W. Phipps, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Rockhampton, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. W. Unett Coates, 
a son. 

At Buckland Vicarage, Faringdon, the wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Moore, a dau. 

At Gateombe Rectory, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. C. W. Molony, a son. 

July 4. In Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde- 
pk., the wife of William Compton Domvile, 
esq., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Halstead, the wife of the 
Rev. D. Fraser, a son. 

At West Cliff, Ramsgate, the wife of Arthur 
Warre, esq., a dau. 

At Newstead Abbey, Notts., the wife of 
William Frederick Webb, esq., a dau. 

At Walthamstow, the wife of the Rev. Mor- 
timer Lloyd Jones, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. G. F. Weston, Crosby 
Ravensworth, Westmoreland, a dau. 

July 5. In Eaton-pl., Viscountess Castle- 
rosse, a dau. 

At Doncaster, the wife of the Hon. William 
G. Eden, a dau. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of Col. W. 
H. C. Wellesley, a dau. 

At Little Hallingbury Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. Stanley Pemberton, a son. 

The wife of F. Day, esq., of the Priory, St. 
Neot’s, a son. 

In Doughty-st., Mecklenburg-sq., the wife 
of the Rev. William Windle, M.A., Rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, a son. 

July 6. The Countess Vane, a son. 

At the Close, Salisbury, Mrs. P. A. Pleydell 
Bouverie, a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. John R. 
Turing, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Booth, 
R.H.A., a son. 
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At Dalston-rise, the wife of the Rev. L. 
Cappel, D.D., a dau.” 

At Lowick Rectory, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Pretyman, a son. 

July 7. At Applecross, Ross-shire, the Lady 
Middleton, a son. 

At Grange-in-Cartmel, the wife of the Rev. 
T. J. Cooper, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Maitland, 
R.A., Benares, a dau. 

At Eckington-house, Cheltenham, the wife 
of the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, a dau. 

At Wood View Mount, Sheffield, the wife of 
the Rev. Milward Crooke, Chaplain to H.M.’s 
Forces, a dau. 

At Preston, the wife of Capt. and Adjutant 
Godfrey, 11th Depét Battalion, a dau. 

July 8. At St. Margaret’s, Herringfleet, the 
wife of Major Hill Leathes, a dau. 

As Rugby, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Jex- 
Blake, a dau. 

At Hawley Parsonage, Hants., the wife of 
the Rev. J. J. P. Wyatt, a son. 

At North Berwick, N.B., the wife of Capt. 
E. J. Bruce, R.A., a son. 

At St. Mary’s Vicarage, Huntingdon, the 
wife of the Rev. C. S. Harris, a son. 

July 9. Lady Alfred Paget, a dau. 

At Clerkington, Haddington, the wife of the 
Right Hon. F. Brown Douglas, Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, a dau. 

In Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. R. P. Radcliffe, R.A., a 
dau. 

At Northbrook-house, Bishop’s Waltham, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Lewis Conran, H.R.V., 
a dau, 

At Farnham, the wife of Major Attye, 2nd 
Queen’s Royal Regt., a son. 

At Sandgate, Kent, the wife of Dr. Inglis, 
C.B., 64th Regt., a son. 

At Fermoy, the wife of Capt. Richard Morgan 
Hall, 13th Light Infantry, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Whepstead, the wife of the 
Rev. Thos. Jas. Steele, a son. 

At Adel Rectory, near Leeds, the wife of the 
Rev. H. T. Simpson, a dau. 

At Wells, the wife of the Rev. C. M. Church, 
a dau. 

July 10. In Dover-st., the Hon. Mrs. 
Hughes, of Kinmel, a son. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of Major G. 
C. Henry, R.A., a dau. 

At Gogerddan, the wife of Pryse Loveden, 
esq., @ son. 

At the Parsonage, Castle Hedingham, the 
wife ofthe Rev. Henry Wilkinson, a son. 

At Slindon-hall, Sussex, the wife of Charles 
8. Leslie, younger of Balquahain, a dau. 

At Wartling Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. James Chataway, a dau. 

At Thruxton, near Andover, the wife of the 
Rev. H. D. F. Baker, a son. 

At Ryde View, Southsea, Hants., the wife of 
Major William J. Chads, 64th Regt., a dau. 

At Oxford-cottage, Chippenham, the wife of 
the Rev. Augustus Strong, M.A., a son. 
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At Gorwell, Barnstaple, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Nott, a dau. 

July 11. At Suttons, Essex, the wife of 
Major G. Le Marchant Tupper, R.H.A., a 
dau. 

At Farnham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Neville 
Shute, a son. 

At Hertford, the wife of Francis Odell Simp- 
son, esq., R.N., a dau. 

July 12. At the Rectory, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Lady Stamer, a dau. 

At Fledborough Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Nevile, a son. 

The wife of John Barthorp, esq., late Captain 
of the County Dublin Light Infantry, and also 
of H.M.’s 17th Regt., a dau. 

At Horsham, Sussex, the wife of Major 
Pocock, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. J. H. Smith, 
R.E., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Charles Owen Lord, 
esq., H.M.’s Bombay Army, a son. 

July 13, At Park-crescent, Portland-place, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Cavan, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Nettlestead, Kent, the wife 
of the Rev. W. F. Cobb, a dau. 

At Kilburn, the wife of the Rev. G. R. Adam, 
a son. 

At Hawerby Rectory, Lincolnshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Fitzgerald Wintour, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. F. R. Grantham, 
45th Regt., a dau. 

At Bromley, Kent, the wife of the Rev. A. 
G. Hellicar, a son, 

July 14. In Great George-st., Westminster, 
the Hon. Mrs. John Gilbert Talbot, a dau. 

At Grafton Underwood, Northamptonshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Courtenay Vernon, a son. 

At the Rectory, Melbury Abbas, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry T. Glyn, a dau, 

At Mayfield Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. H. T. M. Kirby, a dau. 

July 15. At Grosvenor-pl., the Lady Caro- 
line Ricketts, a dau. 

At Hampstead, Lady Troubridge, a son. 

The wife of Sir William Somerville, a dau. 

At Madresfield Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
George Munn, a dau. 

At Harrow, the wife of the Rev. Chas. H. 
Tandy, a son. 

At Lower Edmonton, the wife of Commander 
G. Marriott, R.N., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. F. Ernest Tower, a son. 

At Doneraile, co. Cork, the wife of Capt. 
Howe, North Cork Rifles, a dau. 

July 16. At the Stable-yard, St. James’s, 
the Marchioness of Bath, a son. 

In Lowndes-sq., Lady Skelmersdale, a dau. 

At Yatton Court, Herefordshire, Mrs. J. G. 
Rodney Ward, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. John Compton, a dau. 

At Bellingham Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Powell Powell, a son. 

In Porchester-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Richard Strachey, B.E., a dau. 

At Rosherville, the wife of Capt. C. Monsell, 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a son. 

Ee 
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At Greet Rectory, Tenbury, the wife of the 
Rev. J. C. Bradney, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Fairford, the wife of the 
Rev. F. W. Rice, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. R. W. Fiske, North 
Leigh, Oxon, a dau. 

July 17. At West Brompton, the wife of 
Major Graham, 22nd Regt., a son. 

At Old Walsingham, Norfolk, the wife of 
Jas. J. Wynniatt, esq., late 10th Royal Hussars, 
a son. 

At View Mount, Waterford, the wife of Capt. 
J.T. Chandler, Staff Officer of Pensioners, a 
dau. 

July 18. At Ormonde-terr., Regent’s-park, 
Mrs. Udny, a dau. 

At Lostock-hall, near Preston, Lancashire, 
Mrs. John Bashall, a son. 


Births.—Marniages. 
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At Canterbury, the wife of Capt. C. R. Levett, 
King’s Dragoon Guards, a son. 

July 19. At Plas Linynon, Anglesea, the 
Hon. Mrs. Fitzmaurice, a dau. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of Arthur 
A. Roberts, esq., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, 
a dau. 

At Ickleford Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Gerrard Andrews, a son. 

At Kingsgate, Kent, the wife of Lieut. E. 
F. Clarke, R.N., a dau. 

At Elmstone Court, near Sandwich, the wife 
of Frederick T. Curtis, esq., a son. 

July 20. At Chapel Brampton, Northampton, 
the wife of Capt. Chas. Wake, R.N., a son. 

July 21. At the Parsonage, All Souls’, 
Halifax, the wife of the Rev. C. R. Holmes, 
a son. 
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July 1. At Osborne, H.R.H. the Princess Alice, second dau. of Her Majesty 
and the late Prince Consort, to H.G.D.H. the Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt, 
nephew of the reigning Grand Duke, Louis III. 


March 12. At Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, 
Montague William, second son of the late Rev. 
George Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of Malpas, 
Cheshire, to Joanna, second dau. of the late 
Jas. Tolmie, esq., of Campbelton, Ardiscer, N.B. 

April 29. At the Cathedral, Georgetown, 
Demerara, Shadwell Henry Clerke, esq., Capt. 
2lst Fusiliers, Military Secretary to the Com- 
mander of the Forces, Windward and Leeward 
Islands, son of Lieut.-Gen. St. John Clerke, 
K.H., Col. of the 75th Regt., to Mary, second 
dau. of the late John De la Poer Beresford, esq., 
eldest son of George De la Poer, and brother of 
Marcus Gervaise, the late and present Lords 
Bishop of Kilmore, and grandnephew of George 
De la Poer, Earl of Tyrone, and first Marquis 
of Waterford. 

May 8. At Christ Church, Victoria, Van- 
couver’s Island, Arthur T. Bushby, esq., Regis- 
trar-Gen. of British Columbia, youngest son of 
J. Bushby, Esq., of Halkin-street, Grosvenor- 
place, to Agnes, third dau. of His Excellency 
James Douglas, C.B., Governor of British Co- 
lumbia and Vancouver’s Island. 

May 15. At Sealkote, David S. Skinner, esq., 
H.M.’s 92nd Gordon Highlanders, to Georgina 
Clarributt, stepdau. of Lieut.-Col. Eliot, Bengal 
Artillery. 

June 3. At Kamptee, Major Alexr. Tod, 
Madras Staff Corps, to Emma, dau. of Jonathan 
Chapman, esq., of Wanstead, Essex. 

June 5. At the British Consulate, Leghorn, 
Major George Ernest Rose, of the Rifle Brigade, 
to Maria Theresa, dau. of Charles Crosbie, esq., 
of Northlands, near Chichester. 

June 12. At Almondbury, the Rev. Edward 
Collis, Incumbent of Honley, third son of the 
late James Watson, esq., of Millbrook-house, 
co. Clare, to Lucy Elizabeth, youngest dau. 





of the Rev. Lewis Jones, Vicar of Almond- 
bury. 

June 17. At Hamilton, C.W., Major R. 
Dillon, 30th Regt., to Minnie Margaretta, 
second dau. of the Hon. 8. Mills, M.L.C. 

June 19. At All Saints’, Hertford, Major S. 
Burges Lamb, to Fanny Louisa, youngest dau. 
of William Mello, esq., of Little Amwell. 

At Sandhurst Church, Kent, the Rev. Richard 
Holmes Tuck, M.A., Senior Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Ringwood- 
cum-Harbridge, Hants., to Catherine Eliza, 
third surviving dau. of the late Rev. J. George 
Wrench, D.C.L., Vicar of Salehurst, Sussex. 

June 22. At Warsop, Notts., Francis Beres- 
ford, third son of Francis Wright, esq., Osmas- 
ton Manor, Derby, to Adeline Frances Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of Col. FitzHerbert, Nettleworth- 
hall, Mansfield. 

June 23. At the Cathedral, Quebec, William 

Henry Carter, esq., Capt. 16th Regt., eldest 
son of Vice-Adm. J. Carter, to Louisa Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Le Mesurier, 
esq. 
June 24. At St. Marylebone, Thos. Hughes, 
third son of Wm. Jackson, esq., M.P., of the 
Manor-house, Birkenhead, to Hermine, elder 
dau. of D. Meinertzhagen, esq., of Devonshire- 
place, and granddau. of Frederick Huth, esq., 
of Upper Harley-st. 

At Stapleford, Cambs., the Rev. L. Jenyns, of 
Darlington-place, Bath, to Sarah, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Robert Hawthorn, of Stapleford- 
lodge, Vicar of Stapleford. 

At Glasbury, Breconshire, the Rev. Offley 
Smith, Rector of Leadenham, Lincolnshire, 
to Marianna Katherine, eldest dau of the late 
Wm. Van, esq., formerly of the 16th Lancers. 
At Baldock, Herts., the Rey. Sam. Cumming, 
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M.A, Incumbent of Stopsley, Beds., third son 
of Capt. Cumming, of Westbere, Kent, to Mary 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Stocken, esq., 
of Baldock. 

At Much Dewchurch, Herefordshire, the 
Rev. Percy Burd, of Tidenham Vicarage, near 
Chepstow, to Lucy, eldest dau. of the late Jas. 
Phillipps, esq., of Bryngwyn, Herefordshire. 

At Norton, Suffolk, the Rev. William Roe 
Waters, Rector of West Bridgeford, Notts., 
to Caroline Frances, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Short, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

At Swansea, Chas. Grant Hope Ross, esq., 
H.M.’s Bombay Medical Service, to Henrietta 
Mary, second dau. of the Rev. Edw. B. Squire. 

June 25. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
and afterwards at the Roman Catholic Church, 
Passy, Andrew, second son of the late Andrew 
Thunder, esq., of Ashton-park, co. Dublin, to 
Annie, eldest dau. of the late Richard Fitz- 
gerald, esq., M.P., Muckridge-house, co. Cork. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, James Graham, esq., 
to Emily, third dau. of Henry Kingscote, esq., 
of Eaton-place. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, John Barber, 
esq., of Manchester, to Charlotte Downward, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Birch, esq., 
of Leamington Priors, Warwickshire. 

June 26. At Hanbury, the Right Rev. Alex. 
Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
to Lady Alice Douglas, third dau. of the late 
George Sholto, Earl of Morton. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry Day, eldest 
son of the Rev. Henry Ingilby, of Ripley 
Castle, Yorkshire, to Alicia Margaret, youngest 
dau. of David Robertson, esq., M.P., of Lady- 
kirk, Berwickshire. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. 
Charles Hudson, Vicar of Skillington, Lincoln- 
shire, to Emily Antoinette, dau. of the late 
Major Mylne, H.M.’s Bombay Army. 

At Hadleigh, Essex, the Rev. Benjamin 
Mallam, Rector of Poole Keynes, Wilts., to 
Mary Crosland, second dau. of the late Daniel 
Crosland Battye, esq., of Dry Clough, Almond- 
bury, Yorkshire. 

At Reculver, Kent, the Rev. William James 
Chapman, of Islington, to Louisa Laura, 
youngest dau. of the late Herbert Lewis, esq., 
of Reading. 

At Blandford, Harold, second son of Colonel 
Smith, of Plympton, Devon, to Amelia, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Shipp, Blandford. 

At Bricklehampton, Worcestershire, the Rev. 
J. Hodgson Iles, Rector of Wolverhampton 
Collegiate Church, to Frances Mary, eldest 
dau. of R. W. Johnson, esq., of Brickle- 
hampton-hall. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. Sawrey 
Rawlinson, esq., of Duddon-hall, Cumberland, 
Major 12th Royal Lancers, and late of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons, to Elizabeth Mary, 
only dau. of the late Robert Brooke, esq., of 
the Royal-crescent, Bath. 

At Rathronan, the Rev. John Gwynn, B.D., 
Warden of St. Columba’s and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to Lucy Josephine, eldest 
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dau. of William Smith O’Brien, esq., of 
Cahirmoyle, co. Limerick. 

At St.Olave, York, Wm. Henry, younger 
son of the late Henry Cobb, esq., of Heworth, 
to Emily Alice, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Hey, Canon of York and Head Master of 
St. Peter’s School. 

At Christchurch, Bayswater, James Walker 
Robertson, esq., H.M.’s Bombay Civil Service, 
son of the late Major-General A. D. Robertson, 
to Alice Jane, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Paley, esq., barrister-at-law, of Inverness-terr, 

At St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle, the Rev. John 
Rigg, B.D., Second Master of the Royal Free 
Grammar-school, Shrewsbury, to Sarah Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late John Bell, esq., of Low- 
ther-st., Carlisle. 

At All Saints’, Wandsworth, Major Wallis 
Dowell, R.A., to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late 
John Brown, esq., of Marlborough, Wilts. 

At Emmanuel Church, Weston-super-Mare, 
the Rev. Francis J. Jameson, Fellow and Tutcr 
of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Coton, to Alicia Anne, fifth dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Burton Leach, Rector of 
Sutton Montis, and Vicar of Chilthorne, Somer- 
setshire. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, William Wickes 
Wayte Andrew, M.D., of Eastbourne, Sussex, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. W. Andrew, M.A., 
of Wood-hall, Hethersett, Rector of Keter- 
ingham, Norfolk, to Emily, third dau. of T. 
Ballance, esq., of Sydney-house, Homerton. 

At Clifton, the Rev. John Richardson, Rector 
of Sandy, Bedfordshire, to Helen Graham, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. E. Nash, Incumbent 
of St. Peter’s, Clifton. 

June 27. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Col. 
Maxwell, C.B., late commanding 46th Regt., 
to Sarah, widow of Lieut.-Col. Campbell, C.B., 
late commanding 71st Highland Light Infantry, 
and eldest dau. of James McCall, esq., of 
Daldowie, Lanarkshire. 

June 28. At St. Michael’s, East Teignmouth, 
the Rev. Edward B. C. Spurway, Rector of 
Heathfield, Somerset, son of Capt. Spurway, 
R.N., of Spring-grove, in the same county, to 
Harriet Mary, dau. of Christopher Wallis 
Popham, esq., of Trevarno, Cornwall, and niece 
of Sir Richard Vyvyan, bart., of Trelowarren, 
in the same county. 

At St. John’s, South Hackney, John Peat, 
eldest son of John Read, esq., of Victoria-pk.- 
rd., South Hackney, to Agnes Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Richard Edward Borton, esq., also of 
Victoria-pk.-rd. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Graham 
Foley, esq., of Trowbridge, to Catherine Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late William Henry Hill, 
esq., of H.M.’s Customs, and niece of the late 
Major-Gen. Robinson. 

At Antwerp, A. B. Croft, esq., of Greenham, 
Berks., to Amelia Clara, dau. of Capt. Horrocks, 
late of H.M.’s 15th Foot. 

June 30. At Talland, Cornwall, Mark M. 
Gillies, esq., 55th Regt., son of the late J. 
Gillies, esq., Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
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to Charlotte Jane, fifth dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Maule, late 26th Cameronians. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. C. 
D. Du Port, Minister of Trinity Chapel, Bom- 
bay, and Secretary to the S.P.G., to Emily, 
third dau. of John Jones, esq., of Guernsey. 

At the British Consulate, Stockholm, H. 
Woodfall Crowe, Esq., H.M.’s Consul at Hel- 
singfors, Finland, son of John Rice Crowe, 
Esq., C.B., H.M.’s Consul-General for Norway, 
to Selma, dau. of the late Charles Krook, esq., 
of Stockholm. 

July 1. In Canterbury Cathedral, the Rev. 
Wm. Thos. Bullock, M.A., Assistant-Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, to Alice Oke, eldest dau. 
of the Very Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 

At Glasslough, co. Monaghan, Joseph J. H. 
Carson, second son of the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Kilmore, Vicar-Gen. of the Diocese, to 
Maria Alicia, youngest dau. of Henry G. 
Johnston, esq., Fort Johnston, co. Monaghan. 

At Critchill, Dorset, the Rev. Addington 
Venables, to Lilla, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Moss King, Rector of Critchill, and Prebendary 
of Salisbury. 

At Stoke Fleming, near Dartmouth, Henry 
Chilleott, esq., of Hill-house, Brixham, eldest 
surviving son of the late Rev. Joseph Chillcott, 
Rector of Thurlestone, and Vicar of Dean 
Prior, Devon, to Mary Waymouth Netherton, 
only child of the late Robert Leach, esq., of 
Ash-house, Stoke Fleming. 

At St. Andrew’s, Norwich, the Rev. Frederic 
Charles Skey, M.A., Minor Canon of Bristol, 
and Head Master of the Cathedral Grammar- 
school, second son of Frederic C. Skey, esq., 
F.R.S., to Lucy Catharine, eldest dau. of 
Edward Copeman, esq., M.D., of Norwich. 

At Portsea, Arthur Merrifield Carrington, 
M.D., younger son of William Hawkins Car- 
rington, esq., Alderman and Magistrate of the 
borough of Portsmouth, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of William Moody, esq., of H.M.’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth. 

At St. Peter’s, Woolwich, John Pater, esq., 
of H.M.’s War Department, son of the late 
James Pater, esq., Capt. Royal Navy, and 
grandson of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Pater, K.C.B., H.E.I.C.S., to Kate, dau. of E. 
Baker, esq., of Woolwich. 

AtSt. James’s, Handsworth, Edward Ashley 
Scott, esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bricge, and Assistant-Master of Rugby School, 
son of the late James 8S. Scott, esq., Q.C., 
Dubtin, to Barbara, eldest dau. of T. C. Sneyd 
Kynnersley, esq., The Leverets, Birmingham. 

At Ston Easton, Somersetshire, the Rev. H. 
Stiles Savory, Rector of Camely, Somersetshire, 
to Anne Catharine, eldest dau. of J. Hippisley, 
esq., of Ston Easton. 

At St. Peter’s, Kensington-park, the Rev. J. 
Newlind Smith, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, third son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Smith, M.A., Perpetual Curate-of Chipping 
Sodbury, Gloucestershire, to Emma Errington, 
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youngest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Smithers, 
of Maze-hill, Greenwich. 

At Lewisham, the Rev. Edward Davidson, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Charlotte-street, 
Buckingham-gate, to Christina Lillias Byerley, 
second dau. of John Morin, esq., of Allanton, 
Dumfriesshire. 

At Brighton, Edward Madden, esq., Com- 
mander R.N., second son of the late Rev. Sam. 
Madden, co. Kilkenny, to Catherine, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Faweett, esq., of Hatcham- 
lodge, Surrey. 

July 2. At Chester, Charles Payne, son of 
the late William Barras, esq., of the Leam, co. 
Durham, and Laleham, Middlesex, formerly of 
H.M.’s 9th Lancers, to Sophia Catharine, dau. 
of the late George Frankland, esq., and niece 
of Sir Frederick Frankland, bart. 

At Rickmansworth, the Rev. J..J. Stewart 
Perowne, B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Norwich, to Anna Maria, third 
dau. of Humphry William Woolrych, Serjeant- 
at-Law, of Croxley, Herts. 

At Moss-side, Manchester, George Constan- 
tine Phipps, esq., M.D., son of Michael W. 
Phipps, esq., of co. Cork, to Sarah Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Robt. Phillips, 
of the 40th Regt. 

July 3. Atthe Cathedral, Lichfield, Charles 
Howard, esq., 7ist Highlanders, son of the 
Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield, to 
Lilla, dau. of the late Capt. E. L. Durant, 
Madras Army, and granddau. of the late Geo. 
Durant, esq., of Tong Castle, Salop. 

At St. Mary’s, Tenby, Major Lestock Boileau 
Jones, Bengal Staff Corps, Commandant 3rd 
Punjaub Cavalry, to Sarah Matilda, eldest dau. 
of Evan Evans, esq., of Tudor-house, Tenby. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-ter., Major- 
Gen. Faddy, R.A., Heavitree, Exeter, to Mary, 
relict of Capt. Shelton, of Rossmore-house, 
co. Limerick. 

At St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, Francis Rawdon 
Macnamara, esq., 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
to Georgiana Rachel, second dau. of William 
Fisher, esq., Ferry-hill, Aberdeen. 

At the Collegiate Church, Southwell, Notts., 
George Battye Fisher, Lieut. 3rd Bengal In- 
fantry, second son of the late Rev. H. 8. 
Fisher, Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bengal, 
to Jessie, eldest dau. of the late Rev. A. D. 
Parkinson, Incumbent of Thornes, Yorkshire. 

At Sheffield, the Rev. Charles Ed. Camidge, 
B.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, to Laura 
Carow, youngest dau. of E. F. Sanderson, 
esq., of Endcliffe-grange, Sheffield, and of 
New York. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. Wm. 
Fred. Witts, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, to Ellen Mary, dau. of the late 
Richard P, Witts, esq., of Sudbury, Suffolk. 

At Bath, Edmund Walter Eyre, esq., In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals, Madras Army, re- 
tired, to Frances, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
John Arbuthnot Prowse, Bromham, Wilts. 

At St. Pancras, the Rey. John Best, Vicar of 
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Kirk Oswald, Cumberland, to Helen Campbell, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Stephen Sutton, 
esq., of Ilminster, Somerset. 

At Marylebone Church, Robert Tennant 
Fleming, esq., of Lloyd’s, to Annie, second 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Tyndall, M.A., Rector 
of Kilmactigue, and Rural Dean of Achonry. 

At Winterbourne Monkton, the Rev. Francis 
Garden, Sub-Dean of H.M.’s Chapels Royal, 
to Georgiana, widow of J. B. Collings, esq., 
Auditor-General in the Island of Malta, and 
eldest dau. of R. J. Bourchier, esq., Brook- 
lodge, Dorset. 

At Bugbrooke, Northamptonshire, Henry 
Thomas, son of T. S. Salmon, esq., of Sonning, 
Berks., to Gertrude Rose, only dau. of the 
Rev. J. H. Harrison, of Bugbrooke. 

July 5. At St. Mary’s, Whitby, Augustus 
Beauchamp Northcote, B.A., of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Jane, youngest dau. of John 
Dowson, M.D., of Whitby. 

At the British Consulate, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
and afterwards at Trinity Church, Thomas 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, esq., H.M.’s Madras 
Army, only surviving son of the late Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, to Emily Jane, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Parker D. Bingham, R.N. 

July7. At the Catholic Church, Arundel, 
Edmund Coffin, esq., to Clara Matilda, widow 
of George James Hill, esq., and dau. of the 
late Thomas Wyatt, esq., of Willin-hall, War- 
wickshire. 

July 8. John Bidwell, esq., of the Foreign 
Office, to the Lady Selina Harcourt Vernon. 

At the British Legation, Brussels, Sir Ru- 
therford Alcock, K.C.B., H.B.M.’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Japan, to Lucy, widow of the Rev. John 
Lowder, M.A., late British Chaplain at Shang- 
hae, China. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry, eldest son 
of Sir Walter and Lady Mary Farquhar, to 
Alice, eldest dau. of the Hon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Brand. 

At Wallasey, Major Frederic D. Middleton, 
H.M.’s 29th Regt., to Emily Mary, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Keay Hassall, esq., New Brighton, 
Cheshire. 

At St. Stephen’s, near Saltash, Thomas, se- 
cond son of John Edwards, esq., of Stoketon, 
Cornwall, to Sabine Anne, eldest dau. of Rear- 
Adm. John Jervis Tucker, of Trematon Castle, 
in the same county. 

At All Saints’, Leamington, the Rev. Edwin 
Trevelyan Smith, M.A., late Scholar of St. 
Jobn’s College, Cambridge, and now incum- 
bent of St. Paul’s, Warwick, to Anne, second 
dau. of the Rev. James Riddell, M.A., of 
Beauchamp-ter., Leamington. 

At Holy Trinity, Tulse-hill, the Rev. W. G. 
Nourse, of Bentley, Hants., to Ellen Jane, 
second dau. of the late Isaac Westmorland, 
esq., of Norwood-lane, Surrey. 

At Edensor, Derbyshire, the Rev. Richard 
Clarke Roy, youngest son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Roy, D.D., Rector of Skirbeck, Lincolnshire, 
and Senior Chaplain, Fort St. George, Madras, 
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to.Grace, seventh and youngest surviving dau. 
of Edmund Gilling Hallewell, esq., of Oak- 
lands, near Dursley, Gloucestershire. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Henry Thos. 
Williams, esq., of Madresfield, Worcestershire, 
to Frances Ann, only child of the late John 
Wells, esq., of Hanley Castle, in the same 
county. 

At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, Bath, the Rev. John 
Shaw-Hellier, M.A., of Tormarton, Gloucester- 
shire, to Frances Weare, dau. of the late Hen. 
Weare Blandford, esq., of Weston-Bampfylde- 
house, Somerset. 

At Stevenage, Henry Egerton, eldest son of 
John Wm. Egerton Green, esq., of Colchester, 
to Caroline Frances, widow of Edward W. J. 
Fulcher, Capt. 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

July 9. At Glasgow, Humphry Ewing Crum, 
youngest son of H. E. Crum Ewing, esq., 
M.P., of Strathleven, to Jessie Creelman, eldest 
dau. of Neil Robson, esq., of Glasgow. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., thie Rev. Geo. 
Chambers, B.D., of Restoration-house, Ro- 
chester, to Octavia Leonora, youngest dau. of 
P. K. Sewers, esq., of Curry Rivel, Somerset, 
late A.M. Storekeeper in the War Department 
at Chatham. 

At Brenchley, Kent, Thomas Benyon, esq., 
of Thorp-Arch, Yorkshire, to Julia Alice 
Wraxall, second dau. of the late John Water- 
house, esq., formerly of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Bathwick, Bath, the Rev. W. Maddock 
Williams, Rector of Llanfechain, Montgomery- 
shire, to Harriot Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late Joseph Greaves, esq. 

July 10. At All Souls’, Langham-place, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Wilson Randolph, Gre- 
nadier Guards, to Catherine Emily Blanch, 
dau. of the late Lloyd Bamford Hesketh, esq., 
of Gurych Castle, Denbighshire. 

At Shephal, Herts., Thomas Venables, Maj. 
97th Regt., to Elizabeth Anne, youngest dau. 
of the late S. H. Unwin Heathcote, esq., of 
Shephalbury. 

At St. Peter’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
William Mathew Dunbar, esq., 34th Regt., 
to Hannah Margaret Loraine, second dau. of 
Col. William Geddes, C.B., late Bengal Artil- 
lery, and Deputy-Lieut., Edinburgh. 

At St. Stephen the Martyr, Regent’s-park, 
the Rev. Henry Wall, Fellow of Balliol College, 
and Professor of Logic, Oxford, to Mary E. 
Tytler, eldest dau. of the Rev. Jos. Stevenson, 
lately Vicar of Leighton Buzzard. 

At Tor Mohun, the Rev. Thomas Canning, 
late Curate of Malvern, to Eliza Hampden, 
third dau. of Philip Lovell Phillips, esq., of 
Torville, Tor. 

At Epsom, Surrey, the Rev. William Hall 
Richmond, Fellow of the University of Dur- 
ham, and Head Master of Tottenham Coll., to 
Charlotte Mary, second dau. of Joseph Ward, 
esq., Hill-house, Epsom. 

At Herne, Sidney Sayer Collard, esq., of 
Broomfield, to Fannie, only dau. of William 
Denne, esq., of Reculvers, Kent. 

At St. Thomas’, Charlton, Valentine Spain, 
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esq., Paymaster, Royal Navy, of H.M.S. “‘ Fis- 
gard,” to Mysie Stanley, second dau. of George 
B. Michell, esq., E.1.C.S., Maryon-road, Charl- 
ton, and granddau. of the late Rev. George 
Berkeley Michell, Rector of St. Mary’s, Leices- 
ter, a magistrate of that county, and one of the 
domestic chaplains to the iate Commander-in- 
Chief H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

July 12. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Rev. Joseph Smith, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Rector of Greys, Oxon, 
to Jane, widow of W. Moore, esq., of Moore- 
hill, and Sapperton, co. Waterford. 

At 8t. Thomas’, Liberty of the Rolls, the 
Rev. William Andrew, M.A., Fellow and Vice- 
Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, Incum- 
bent of Kirkdale, Yorkshire, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Jas. Andrew, Incumbent of Whitby, 
to Isabella Mary, eldest daughter of Robert 
Maugham, esq., Secretary of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 

July 15. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Major Wilmot, V.C., eldest son of Sir Henry 
Sacheverell, bart., of Chaddesden, to Charlotte 
Cecilia, dau. of the Rev. F. Pace. 

At Thorp-Arch, Yorkshire, the Rev. T. H. 
Vines, Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, Curate 
of Easingwold, to Catherine Maria, third dau. 
of the Rev. F. H. Stuart-Menteath, Vicar of 
Thorp-Arch, and niece of Sir James Stuart- 
Menteath, bart., of Mansfield-house, Ayrshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John W. James, 
esq., Lieut. R.N., to Eleanor, only surviving 
dau. of the late Major the Hon. Herbert 
Gardner. 

At Holy Trinity, South Kensington, Major- 
Gen. Hutt, C.B. (Artillery), brother of the 
Right Hon. Wm. Hutt, M.P., to Miss Scott, 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. J. Scott, C.B., Col. 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. 

At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Capt. Barring- 
ton Geo. Dashwood, son of Vice-Adm. Dash- 
wood, to Augusta Annabetta, dau. of the late 
C. Dashwood, esq., Royal Engineers. 

At St. Leonard’s, Capt. A. C. Gordon, Madras 
Staff Corps, Deputy-Commissioner at Nursing- 
pore, son of Major Frederick Gordon, late 
Royal Artillery, to Emily, third dau. of the 
late Jas. Turing Bruce, esq., of Westbourne- 
terr., Hyde-park. 

At Trinity Church, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Chas. John Fowler, Capt. R.E., to Gertrude 
Sara, youngest dau. of Col. Cortlandt Taylor, 
late of the Madras Artillery. 

At Birthwaite, Windermere, Wm. Brother- 
ton, third son of Wm. Harvey, esq., of Salford, 
J.P. for the county of Lancaster, to Alicia, 
third dau. of the late Edw. Nanson, formerly of 
Endcliffe, near Sheffield. 

July 16. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Sir Archi- 
bald Hope, bart., of Craighall and Pinkie, to 
Aldena, eldest dau. of Henry Kingscote, esq., 
of Eaton-place. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Charles Lister, 
fourth son of the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, 
to Jane Georgiana, fourth dau. of Sir John 
Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B. 
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At St. Mary-the-Virgin, Dover, the Rev. 
Jobn Hammond, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Rotherhithe, to Mary, third dau. of 
the late Thos. James Hammond, esq., of Eton. 

At Charles’ Church, Plymouth, John Hay, 
esq., Paymaster R.N., eldest son of Com- 
mander John Hay, R.N., to Louisa Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of Milbourne Clark, esq., of 
Iquique, South Peru. 

July 17. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., J. 
W. P. Orde, esq., late Capt. 42nd Royal High- 
landers (Black Watch), only son of Sir John 
Powlett Orde, bart., of Kilmory, Argyllshire, 
and North Uist, Inverness-sh., to Alice Louisa, 
only dau. of the late Chas. A. Monck, esq., of 
Belsay, Northumberland. - 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Philip Bryan 
Davies Cooke, esq., of Owston, Yorkshire, and 
of Gwysaney, Flintshire, to Emma Julia, young- 
est dau. of Sir Tatton Sykes, bart., of Sled- 
mere, Yorkshire. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, William, eldest 
son of the Rev. Isaac Banks Robinson, of Long 
Melford, Suffolk, to Juliana Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Dampier, of Woodfield, 
Southampton. 

At West Monkton, Richard Meade, eldest 
son of R. King Meade King, esq., of Walford, 
Somerset, to Flora Evelyn, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Chapman Kinglake, of the Rectory, 
West Monkton. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, James Scott, son 
of the late Brigadier-General Walker, of Bow- 
land, N.B., to Jessie, only dau. of William 
Burn, esq., of Stratton-st., Piccadilly. 

At Holywell, Oxford, the Rev. Henry Basker- 
ville Walton, Fellow of Merton College and 
Incumbent of Holywell, to Annie Bessie, eldest 
dau. of the late Charles Joseph Bishop, esq., 
M.D., of Oxford. 

At Dublin, John Thornton Rogers, late Capt. 
33rd Regt., eldest son of John Rogers, esq., 
River-hill, Sevenoaks, Kent, to Margaret, 
second dau. of John Bagwell, esq., M.P., and 
the Hon. Mrs. Bagwell, Marlfield, Clonmel. 

At the British Legation, Berne, Chas, B. H. 
Mitchell, esq., Adjutant, Woolwich Division 
Royal Marines Light Infantry, son of the late 
Col. Hugh Mitchell, R.M., to Fanny Oakley, 
second dau. of Wm. McP. Rice, esq., late of 
the Royal Dockyard, Woolwich. 

At St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Hamilton, 
N.B., James Gavin Lindsay, Lieut. Royal 
Engineers, youngest son of the late Col. Lind- 
say, C.B., 78th Highlanders, to Helen Car- 
ruthers, dau. of James Murray, esq., of Monk- 
land Iron Works, near Glasgow. 

At St. Jude’s, Southsea, W. A. Cambier, esq., 
First Lieut. of H.M.S. “ Edinburgh,” to Sarah 
Lucretia, only child of J. C. Parnell, esq., of 
Portsea, Hants. 

July 19. At St. Benedict’s, Cambridge, the 
Rev. T. Francis Boddington, of Stapleton, 
Gloucestershire, eldest son of R. B. Boddington, 
esq., of Burcher, Herefordshire, to Louisa 
Mary, eldest dau. of H. J. H. Bond, esq., M.D., 
Regius Professor of Physic, Cambridge. 
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THE DvuKE Pasquier. 

July 5. At Paris, aged 95, the Duke 
Pasquier, ex-Chancellor of France in the 
time of King Louis Philippe. 

The deceased, who sprang from a 
family that has produced many eminent 
jurists and magistrates, was born at 
Paris in the year 1767, was educated at 
the College of Juilly by the Oratorians, 
became a councillor of requests in the 
Parliament of Paris, and as such was 
one of the parties exiled to Troyes in 
the last years of the old monarchy. His 
father perished on the scaffold in 1794, 
and young Pasquier so energetically ex- 
erted himself to save him that he was 
near sharing in his fate. He escaped, 
however, and having in the interval 
made the acquaintance of Cambacéres, 
who was Minister of Justice under the 
Directory, he was, on the establishment 
of the Empire, appointed by him Master 
of Requests, but did not long remain in 
that subordinate post. He was named 
Councillor of State and Procureur-Gen- 
eral, a Baron, Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, and, finally, was appointed 
to the post of Prefect of Police, in which, 
by general admission, he acted through- 
out with great moderation. It was 
while he held this office that General 
Malet made his daring attempt to 
overthrow the Government during 
Napoleon’s absence in Russia, and in 
which he so nearly succeeded. Baron 
Pasquier’s presence of mind on that 
occasion defeated the plan, and the 
Emperor retained him ia his post on 
his return to Paris. 

After the abdication of Fontainebleau, 
M. Pasquier recognised the new Govern- 
ment, and did his best to induce the 


Parisian population to submit to the 
authority of the Bourbons. On their 
restoration he withdrew from political 
affairs, but accepted the post of Director- 
General of the Ponts et Chausséex He 
resigned on the return of the Emperor 
from Elba, and exercised no public func- 
tion during the Hundred Days. On 
the second restoration he was offered 
the post of Keeper of the Seals (Garde 
des Sceaux) in the first Cabinet formed 
by Prince Talleyrand in 1815. This 
Cabinet had but a brief existence, being 
dissolved before the Chamber met. M. 
Pasquier was elected Deputy for Paris 
and President of the Chamber in 1816. 
He joined the Ministry of 1817, and 
strove in vain to stem the violence of 
the ultra-Royalist factions which formed 
the majority of the Chamber. He re- 
tired in 1818, with Richelieu. In the 
following year he was associated with 
M. Decazes in the formation of a new 
Cabinet, in which he held the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. His talent as a 
Parliamentary debater found constant 
employment in defending the moderate 
system against the extreme parties that 
had coalesced for the overthrow of the 
Government. During these conflicts 
occurred the murder of the Duke de 
Berri by Louvel, in February, 1820, the 
responsibility of which the reactionists 
audaciously pretended to fix on the head 
of the Government, M. Decazes, who 
was thus forced to resign. M. Pasquier 
then became the real head of the Go- 
vernment, and for two years withstood 
the assaults alike of the Republicans and 
the liberal Royalists, as well as of the 
reactionists, who tried to force into 
power Villéle and Cubiéres. M. Pasquier 
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made head against these attacks with 
courage ; he spoke with wonderful fa- 
cility and effect, and his polished manners 
and admirable temper, which never once 
betrayed him even under the greatest 
provocation, carried him safely through 
that stormy period. 

Wearied out by the hostility he en- 
countered, not only in Parliament, but 
in his own Court and in his own family, 
Louis XVIII. at last sought to propitiate 
the ultra-Royalists by withdrawing his 
obnoxious Minister, and giving his post 
to M. de Villéle, but, as a mark of his 
esteem and gratitude, he conferred on 
him the dignity of Peer of France. 
M. Pasquier continued to oppose in the 
Upper Chamber the violent policy which 
he had withstood while Minister, and 
which he clearly saw was alienating 
from the Bourbon dynasty the attach- 
ment of the nation. He gave his support 
to the Moderate minority of Martignac. 

M. Pasquier was among the first to 
adhere to the Monarchy of July. Louis 
Philippe named him President of the 
Chamber of Peers. As such he presided 
at the trial of Prince Louis Napoleon 
(now Emperor of the French) and his 
associates for the Boulogne attempt. 
After hearing the explanation by the 
Prince in justification of his conduct, he 
said that his explanation was anything 
but favourable to his cause; that it 
would have been much better had he 
dismissed the illusions which had on 
two occasions placed him in a painful 
position, and which might have enabled 
him to judge of the feelings of the 
country and of the nation to which he 
appealed. 

In 1837 Louis Philippe restored the 
office of Chancellor of France for the 
purpose of conferring it on M. Pasquier, 
and in 1844 he gave him the title of 
Duke. This step was much commented 
on by the Opposition, but was nowhere 
more severely ridiculed than in a news- 
paper article in the Journal du Pas de 
Calais,which it is now known was written 
by Prince Louis Napoleon. He retorted 
thus on his judge :— 

“ Astronomers tell us that if the stars 
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most distant from our globe were sud- 
denly extinguished we should still con- 
tinue to see them for twenty years. It 
is the same with nobility. We still 
behold it glimmering, though it really 
disappeared a long time ago. Since 
1789 there are no longer principalities, 
dukedoms, counties, marquisates, or 
baronies, and yet we still have princes, 
dukes, counts, marquises, and barons! 
.... We deem it as great an absurdity 
to make dukes without duchies as to 
make colonels without regiments. For if 
nobility with privileges is opposed to 
our ideas, without privileges it is simply 
ridiculous. In the fourteenth century, 
writers, when speaking of the captains 
of antiquity, said, ‘Prince Hannibal,’ 
and ‘Duke Scipio.” They were right, 
for then the title of prince or duke 
meant not merely a dignity, but an 
order, while in our day, with the ex- 
ception of the Royal family, titles re- 
present nothing whatever. And yet, 
how strange is the character of man! 
if the Government had named M. Pas- 
quier General in partibus, M. Pasquier 
would cry out against it. He would 
say that the Government really meant 
to hold him up to ridicule by giving him 
a title as the emblem of an authority 
which he cannot exercise. It names 
him ‘ Duke,’ as if he were a Hannibal 
or aCharles the Bold, and he is satisfied. 
So be it !” 


With the Revolution of February, 
1848, ended the public career of Duke 
Pasquier. He never, however, ceased 
to feel deep interest in the affairs of his 
country, of whose condition in what 
regards free institutions he cherished 
no very cheering hopes. Hardly ever 
quitting his house for years before his 
death, he held an exceptional position 
in society. His salons were the favourite 
resort of the most eminent in politics 
and in letters; and he presided there, 
as elsewhere, and to the last days of his 
life, with the authority due to his cha- 
racter and his age, and with a dignified 
urbanity which in him was perfectly 
natural. 

Duke Pasquier was elected member 
of the French Academy in 1842, and, 
beside his other honours, received from 
Louis XVIII. the Grand Collar of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. He leaves, 
as the inheritor of his title and his 
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fortune, his grand-nephew and adopted 
son, the Marquis d’Audiffret Pasquier, 
having had no issue by his marriage 
with Mademoiselle de St. Reman, the 
widow of the Marquis de Rochetort. 


Masor-GEN. THE Hon. Rosert Bruce. 
June 27. At St. James’s Palace, aged 

49, Major-Gen. the Hon. Robert Bruce, 

Governor of the Prince of Wales. 

The deceased, who was born March 
15, 1813, was the second son of Thomas, 
seventh Earl of Elgin, by his second 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Townshend Oswald, Esq., of Dun- 
nikier, co. Fife. He entered the Guards 
at the age of 17, served on the Staff 
under Sir Edward Blakeney in Ireland, 
was military secretary to his brother, 
Lord Elgin, in Jamaica, from 1841 to 
1847, and again in Canada from 1847 to 
1854, when he returned to England, and 
was for a short time Surveyor-General 
of the Ordnance. In 1858 he accepted 
the appointment of Governor to the 
Prince of Wales, and in that capacity 
attended his Royal Highness on his 
journey to Rome in 1859 and to Canada 
and the United States in 1860, and 
during his residence in the two Univer- 
sities from 1859 to 1861. The con- 
cluding act of his office and of his life 
was the recent tour of the Prince to the 
East, on the return from which he con- 
tracted a fever that caused his death. 
May 2, 1848, he married Catharine 
Mary, second daughter of the late Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, but leaves no 
issue. 

The “Times” furnishes us with the 
following warm eulogium on the de- 
ceased :— 

“It is from those who knew General 
Bruce in his last and chief office that has 
been drawn that conception of his cha- 
racter which lends to the close of his life 
so great an interest. He brought to 
bear upon it many fine qualities, which 
might have enabled him to play a con- 
spicnous part in other branches of the 
public service. The graceful courtesy 
which, probably, most attracted the 
casual observer, and which (as has been 
said of him by one who knew him well) 
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was ‘incapable of either giving or taking 
offence,’ was used by him on many oc- 
casions for warding off all manner of 
difficulties, which fell off from it as from 
a polished shield. It was, however, not 
a merely superficial gloss, but belonged 
to the inherent nobleness and loving- 
kindness of his nature. It shewed itself 
to the humblest no less than the highest 
of those with whom he had to deal, and 
was conspicvous in the acts even of his 
very last hours. Many an incident in his 
public course might have recalled the 
well-known story of his royal ancestor 
and namesake stopping his whole army 
to hear the cry of the poor camp-follower 
appealing to him for redress. The tact 
of which this generous courtesy formed 
a part, and which was joined with a sin- 
gular firmness and decision of purpose, 
and with a power of seizing the essential 
points of any plan to be accomplished, 
would have made him no mean diplo- 
matist in any Court of Europe. Many 
grave political difficulties might in other 
and grander spheres have been unlocked 
by the consummate dexterity with which 
he forced open the hitherto inaccessible 
Mosque of Hebron. In the large ques- 
tions of political and social science he 
took a lively interest, which gave a keen 
relish to the survey of foreign countries 
which his charge led him to traverse, 
nor did his thoroughly religious mind 
shrink from a fcarless consideration of 
the points where religion and philosophy 
cross each other. 

“But the main characteristic which 
so well fitted him for his office of Go- 
vernor to the Heir Apparent was the 
singleness of aim with which he devoted 
himself to its trying and delicate duties. 
Amid all the complications of Courts, 
amid all the distractions and enjoyments 
of travelling, amid the thousand name- 
less difficulties which must beset a posi- 
tion like his, he set before him, with an 
unselfish tenacity of purpose rarely seen 
in these modern days, the one object of 
promoting the interests and raising the 
character of the young Prince committed 
to his charge. To the partienlar me- 
thods which he followed in the solution 
of the vexed problem of Royal education 
many objections may have been started, 
but no question could te entertained as 
to the fidelity and integrity with which 
this solution was attempted. At tie 
successful close of any stage of the 
Prince’s education, he felt, »s he used 
to say with honest pride, that another 
stone was laid in the edifice—another 
guarantee secured for the maintenance 
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of constitutional monarchy in the world. 
One of these stages—more critical from 
its time in the life of the Heir Apparent 
than from its intrinsic importance—was 
the late journey to the East. Into the 
accomplishment of that journey, in all 
its various aspects, he threw himself 
with all the energy of his nature. To 
his chivalrous self-devotion in the dis- 
charge of the duties which it involved, 
to his unwearied endurance of the mani- 
fold responsibilities of his position, he 
has sacrificed his life—a life precious to 
his family and his friends, but hardly 
less precious to the State. In his death 
the Queen has suffered a fresh aggra- 
vation of her already abundant griefs, 
and the Prince of Wales has lost a wise 
and faitht: 1 servant, at a moment when 
such a loss will be most keenly felt, and 
can with difficulty be repaired.” 


H. T. Buckie, Esq. 

May 31. At Damascus, aged 39, 
Henry Thomas Buckle, Esq., the author 
of an incomplete work entitled “ The 
History of Civilization.” 

The deceased, who was the son of a 
wealthy merchant, was born at Lee, Nov. 
24, 1822. His health was always pre- 
carious, and he was thus precluded from 
receiving the advantage of education at 
a great public school. He was, how- 
ever, an indefatigable reader, and thus 
got together a mass of various informa- 
tion, which his only work shews that he 
was ill able to turn to proper use. His 
father dying in 1840, and leaving him 
an ample fortune, he thenceforth de- 
voted himself exclusively to literature, 
his only recreation being the game of 
chess. These sedentary habits entirely 
ruined his health, but he could not be 
prevailed on to relinquish his self-im- 
posed task, and in 1858 the first volume 
of his History was published. It caused 
a great and unfavourable sensation, 
which is not surprising, as the theory of 
the author is, that civilization depends, 
not upon religion or the moral virtues, 
which are at all times fixed and sta- 
tionary qualities, but that it rests more 
upon the education of the intellect— 
that men do not forbear: from crimes 
because they know them to be wrong, 
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but because they find them to be incon- 
venient. His second, and, as it turned 
out, his last volume, appeared in 1861; 
the religious habits and the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland were most unwarrant- 
ably attacked in it, and the storm that 
it occasioned had not subsided when its 
author, early in this year, went to the 
East, with the view of re-establishing 
his health, so as to finish his work, which 
he contemplated extending to no less 
than fourteen volumes. A cold caught 
in exploring the ruins of Palmyra, how- 
ever, brought on a fever, which speedily 
proved futal. 


Witu1aMm Ket, Esq., F.S.A. 


June 18. At Gateshead, William 
Kell, Esq., F.S.A., formerly town-clerk 
of that borough. 


«« Mr. Kell was the son of a gentleman 
devoted to agricultural pursuits, and 
who, though early cut sh rt in his 
career of usefulness, had done much to 
inaugurate the scientific system of farm- 
ing which now happily prevails. The 
elder Mr. Kell (whose name was ori- 
ginally written Cail) occupied a farm 
belonging to the Rectory of Gateshead, 
lying between the Sunderland road and 
St. James’s Hospital, and here the de- 
ceased was born. After receiving the 
rudiments of his education at a school 
in the vicinity of his father’s house, Mr. 
Kell was removed to the academy of the 
late Mr. Bruce, of Newcastle, where he 
formed many friendships of a life-long 
character. Between the late Robert 
Stephenson, the great engineer, and 
himself, the most cordial intimacy sub- 
sisted. Having served his clerkship, 
and been admitted an attorney, he chose 
Gateshend as the scene of his profes- 
sional labours. On the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Bill, Mr. Kell was 
elected to the office of town-clerk of 
Gateshead. This office he continued to 
hold, to the very great advantage of the 
borough, up to a recent period, when he 
saw fit to resign it into the hands of the 
Council. Not only did Mr. Kell give 
assiduous attention to the duties of his 
profession, but he devoted himself with 
much success to the prosecution of gene- 
ral literature and science. Probably 
none of his contemporaries could dis- 
course so intelligently upon so great a 
varie'y of subjects as he could. With 
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the farmer he could converse learnedly 
upon the breeds of cattle and the rota- 
tion of crops; with the navigator he 
could discuss the merits of an anchor 
and the best mode of steer.ng a vessel ; 
he had paid considerable attention to 
gunnery, and has been acknowledged as 
the inventor of the conical bullet; he 
was fond of music, and had acquired a 
considerable store of information relating 
to the pure and simple melodies of our 
forefathers ; his addiction to antiquarian 
pursuits was decided, and he did much 
. to promote the study of the early history 
of our country. Enxurly in life he became 
a member of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, and for forty years his 
name has stood upcen its rolls. On the 
death of Mr. Adamson, Mr. Kell was 
induced to undertake the office of secre- 
tary to that institution. The duties of 
this office he continued to discharge with 
exemplary zeal and diligence, until fail- 
ing health compelled him a few months 
ago to give in his resignation. After 
having proved himself a valuable and 
efficient member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle, he was some years 
ago elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. Mr. Kell was 
an original member of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club. A short time 
ago he discharged the office of President 
to the Club, and the epitome of the year’s 
proceedings which he gave at the close 
of his term of office was remarkable for 
its fulness of detail and lucidity of nar- 
rative. Of the literary and charitable 
institutions of his native borough he was 
an ardent promoter, and he was for some 
years an efficient member of the house 
committee of the Newcastle Infirmary. 
Mr. Kell was of a kind and hospitable 
disposition. When he once formed a 
friendship it was a firm and lasting one. 
His heart overflowed with goodwill to 
all; at the same time his integrity was 
such that he could not refrain from de- 
nouncing a wrong, whomsoever he might 
offend. For nearly two years le la'oured 
under the disease which carried him off. 
Though sorely tried by the nature of his 
illness, he resigned hiwself placidly into 
the hands of his Maker, rejoicing that a 
season of preparation for his great change 
had been mercifully vouchsafed to him. 
He died in the faith of the Gospel, hum- 
bly but confidently reposing his hopes 
for eternity upon the Rock of Ages.”— 
Neweastle Daily Express. 


Mr. Kell was interred in the old burial- 
ground of St. Edmund’s, Gateshead (now 
Gent. Maa. Vor, CCXIII. 
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included in the general cemetery), and 
it was remarked as an instance how the 
circle of life is sometimes completed even 
in these busy days, that the grave in 
which his remains were deposited was 
almost within a stone’s throw of his 
birthplace, and in ground which once 
formed part of a farm (the Claxton’s, 
belonging to St. James’s Hospital) of 
which his father was the tenant. 


JameEs B. Linpsay, Esq., or DUNDEE. 
June 29. At Dundee, aged 62, James 
B. Lindsay, Esq., a man of rare lin- 
guistic and other attainments. 
A local paper (the “ Dundee Courier 
and Argus”) supplies the following no- 
tice of the deceased :— 


“Mr. Lindsay was a native of Car- 
mylie, and studied at the University of 
St. Andrews for the ministry. He passed 
all his examinations, and we believe ob- 
tained licence to preach, but was never 
ordained to the ministry. His habits of 
thought inclined more to scientific pur- 
suits, and he early settled down in Dun- 
dee, where he has passed the most of 
his life. His extensive learning enabled 
him to conduct private classes in all the 
languages, and in mathematical scienee. 
Indeed, there was hardly a branch of 
learning which he was not capable of 
teaching, and many gentlemen availed 
themselves of his assistance in prosecut- 
ing their studies. For many years he 
laboured in the public prisons, instruct- 
ing the inmates. He was a frequent 
contributor to the local journals on sci- 
entific subjects, and published several 
learned works. Among these was the 
Lord’s Prayer and Creed in fifty dif- 
ferent languages, and a Chrono-Astro- 
labe, which attracted the attention of 
the most eminent astronomers. His 
house had acquired a celebrity as one of 
the curiosities of the town, and men of 
learning from distant parts of the world 
often went out of their way to pay him 
a visit. The fame of Mr. Lindsay's 
learning spread rapidly, and by special 
request he joined the British Association 
at their meeting in Edinburgh some 
years ago, and readily obtained admis- 
sion as @ member. His fame at this 
time attracted the attention of Go- 
vernment, then presided over by Lord 
Dei by, by whem he was recommend- 


ed to Her Majesty, and he obtained 
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a pension of £100 yearly. This relieved 
him from the necessity of labour. He 
gave up his appointment as teacher in 
the prisons, and devoted his time to 
purely literary and scientific pursuits. 

“Mr. Lindsay adhered to the Free 
Charch at the period of the Disruption, 
and remained a consistent member of 
that body up till 1861. At this time 
he was elected to the eldership in Free 
St. Paul’s, and had signified his accept- 
ance of the office; but, previous to his 
ordination, his views in regard to the 
doctrine of baptism underwent a change, 
and with that honesty by which he had 
all along been characterised, he with- 
drew from t!e communion of the Free 
Church. He joined the Baptist congre- 
gation at Mendowside, and received the 
ordinance of baptism according to the 
rules of the Baptist body. In explana- 
tion of his views he published a treatise 
on baptism—a remarkable document— 
exhibiting the extent of the author’s 
learning, and his intimate acquaintance 
with the languages and writers of anti- 
quity. He was a man of singular sim- 
plicity of manner, pure in life, chaste in 
conversation, honest and upright in his 
transactions, kind and affable in his in- 
tercourse—‘an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there was no guile.’ 

“ Mr. Lind-ay devoted his entire time 
to study, denying himself even the ne- 
cessary exercise for health. He lived 
alone, buried, we may say, in his books, 
collections of which, embracing all pe- 
riods of history, in all languages, were 
heaped in every corner of his dwelling. 
His habits were abstemious, bread and 
coffee forming his usual sustenance. This 
did not urise from penuriousness, for his 
mind was liberal, and bis nature open 
and generous. He spared no trouble or 
expense in procuring rare works of anti- 
quity, and often commissioned largely 
from London and Paris. He was on 
intimate terms with the Balcarras family, 
and Lord Lindsay regularly sent him his 
own publications, and a few years back 
made him a present of a number of 
volumes in the Chinese character, 
brought from China specially as a pre- 
sent. Mr. Lindsay upon the whole 
enjoyed tolerable health—better, per- 
haps, than those who knew his strictly 
studious habits could expect. But trou- 
ble came at last, and he passed away 
calmly, resignedly, and in full assurance 
that his Master had no more work for 
him on earth, and was calling him home. 

“For many years back Mr. Lindsay 
had two objects which he specially pro- 
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secuted, The first was the idea he 
formed of the possibility of electrical 
communication through water without 
wires. This object he prosecuted at all 
hazards, and wzs so sanguine of its suc- 
cess that a patent was at one time taken 
out in his own name and others. It is 
known to many that success so far at- 
tended his project that. communication 
for short distances was obtained. The 
importance of such a, discovery is too 
great even for conjecture; and if ever 
carried out, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Lindsay will not be left out by its his- 
torian, The other object on which his 
heart was set. was the completion of a 
dictionary in fifty languages. ‘This work 
he has had in progress for many years, 
and a few days previous to his illness he 
assured the writer of this:sketch that: he 
was devoting his entire time to his dic- 
tionary, and expected to have it finished 
in the course of next year.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan.1,. At the Confluence of the Ruo and 
the Shire Rivers, in Central Africa, aged 36, 
the Right Rev. Bishop Mackenzie, youngest 
son of the late Colin Mackenzie, esq., of Port- 
more. See OBITUARY. 

April 2. The Rev. Horatio Montagu, M.A., 
aged 65, youngest son of the late M. Montagu, 
Esq., of Little Bookham, Surrey, and Cathe- 
rine Anne, his wife, daughter of the Hon. 
Henry Hobart, M.P. for Norwich, son of the 
first, and brother to the second and third 
Earls of Buckinghamshire. The lamented 
deceased was born Sept. 4, 1796, and entered 
the Royal Navy in 1809, as Midshipman on 
board the Amazon, sloop-of-war, and con- 
tinued in this service, his character standing 
in high estimation with all the commanders 
under whom he served, until after he had 
attained the rank of First Lieutenant, having 
been engaged during the above period off the 
coasts of France and Spain, and upon the 
West India Station, where he was present 
under Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, in the 
attack upon New Orleans in 1815. Circum- 
stances afterwards turned his thoughts to the 
Church, and he was ordained in Dec. 1824, 
having graduated at Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. He leaves surviving, by his wife 
Frances Mary, daughter of Major-Gen. Sir 
George Wood, K.C.B., of Gatton and Otter- 
shaw, Surrey, a son, Capt. Horace Montagu, 
of the 11th Hussars (late of the 8th Hussars), 
and two daughters. 

April 30. At Nangasaki, Japan, aged 39, 
the Rev. J. Hobson, M.A., British Consular 
Chaplain at Shanghai, China. 

June 23. At Barcelona, on his way home 
from Madrid, aged 38, the Rev. Henry Hamil- 
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ton Cafe, Chaplain to Her Majesty’s Legation 
at Madrid. 

June 24. At Bishop’s Cannings, aged 78, the 
Ven. William Macdonald, Archd of Wilts. 
The deceased was one of the oldest clergymen 
in the diocese of Salisbury. He was nephew 
of the late Bishop Douglas, who admitted him 
to Holy Orders as deacon in 1806, and as 
priest in the year of his own decease, 1807. 
Mr. Macdonald had previously graduated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1805. In the year 
1812 he was presented to the vicarage of Chit- 
terne, near Heytesbury. In 1815 he was insti- 
tuted to the incumbency of Bishop’s Cannings. 
In 1823 he was elected Canon Residentiary of 
Salisbury; and in 1828 was appointed Arch- 
deacon of Wilts. He has published a volume 
of sermons, a Life of Bishop Douglas, and an 
Archeological History of Bishop’s Cannings. 

June 26. At Great Dunham Rectory, Nor- 
folk, aged 73, the Rev. Robert Ferrier Jex- 
Blake, B.D., Rector of Great Dunham. 

June 28. At Eling Vicarage, Hants., aged 
50, the Rev. Francis R. Phillips, Vicar of 
Eling. 

At the Vicarage, Skidbrooke, near Louth, 
Lincolnshire, aged''76, the Rev. John Michael 
Phillips, M.A., Vicar of Skidbrooke-cum-Salt- 
fleet. 

June 29. At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 60, 
the Rev. W. W. Lutyens, late Cunaplain 
H.E.1.C.8. 

July 2. At Torqfity, Devon, where he had 
latterly resided for the benefit of his health, 
aged 76, the Rev. Henry Clark, Vicar of Harm- 
ston and Roulston. He was a native of Leices- 
ter, and in 1805 and 1806 was a student at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he became 
acquainted with Henry Kirke White, the poet, 
and at the end of the latter year assisted in 
carrying him to his grave. In 1812 he be- 
came Curate at Somerby, in Leicestershire ; 
in 1814 he became Curate at Navenby, to 
the late Dr. Doncaster; and in 1823 or 1824 
he was presented to the Vicarages of Harm- 
ston and Roulston, both of which he retained 
until his death. 

July 4. At Winsley, Bradford-on-Avon, aged 
65, the Rev. L. R. Cogan, Incumbent of Wins- 
ley and Limpley Stoke, Wilts. 

July 5. Aged 51, the Rev. Joseph Salt, of 
Standor. Rectory, Stafford. 

At the Vicarage, Coleby, aged 68, the Rev. 
Thomas Trevenen Penrose, Vicar of that place, 
and Rector of Weston, Notts., Rural Dean of 
the district of Lougoboby, and Prebend of Bed- 
ford Minor in the Cathedral Church at Lin- 
coln. He was born at Constantine, in Cornwall, 
and afterwards became a student at Cambridge; 
was subsequently private tutor to the Earl 
Manvers, and in 1828 became Vicar of Coleby. 
He was intimately connected with the late Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby (his brother-in-law), and the 
Hon. Judge Coleridge. He was much endeared 
to his parishioners, to whom he preached twice 
on the Sunday previous to his death. 

July 6. At Hastings, aged 71, the Rev. 
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Henry Samuel Foyster, M.A., Rector of All 
Saints’, Hastings. 

July 8. At Clifton, aged 32, the Rev. EZ. 
Arthur Bagshawe, M.A. 

At Hinxton Vicarage, Cambs., aged 70, the 
Rev. John Graham, B.D., J.P., Vicar of Hinx- 
ton and Swavesey. 

July 11. At Hove, Sussex, aged 31, the Rev. 
Edw. Herbert Edwards, M.A., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Curate of Hove. 

July 12. At Bilham-house, near Doncaster, 
aged 81, the Rev. G. Wright. 

At Brighton, aged 84, the Rev. W. T. Briggs. 

July 18. At the Manor-house, Chedgrave, 
Norfolk, aged 84, the Rev. John Gilbert, for- 
merly Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Aged 82, the Rev. George Macfarlan, M.A., 
Vicar of Gainford. 

July 19. At Woburn, Donaghadee, aged 89, 
the Most Rev. Lord John George Beresford, 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all 
Ireland. See Ostrvary. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

April 10. At Vera Cruz, aged 26, M. H. 
Price, esq., Lieut. Royal Marines. He entered 
the service in June, 1854, and served with the 
Baltic expedition in 1855, including the bom- 
bardment of Sweaborg and attack on Sanhamn 
Forts (medal). Served in China in 1857-58, 
including the blockade of and operations in the 
Canton river, and the landing before and storm- 
ing of the city (medal and clasp). 

April 21. At Tien-tsin, N. China, of small- 
pox, Capt. W. Frederick Macbean, of the 31st 
Regt., eldest surviving son of Lieut.-Col. Mac- 
bean, K.H., of Lumley-lodge, Richmond, late 
of the 84th Regt. 

April 26. At Modjokerto, in the Island of 
Java, aged 73, Capt. Sir Wm. Stavers, Knight 
of the Royal Military Order of William of the 
Netherlands. 

May 8. At Sarawak, Borneo, aged 27, 
Juliana Caroline, wife of J. Brooke Brooke, 
esq. 

May9. At Midnapore, Henry Houlton, third 
son of the Rev. Wm. Scott Robinson, Rector of 
Dyrham, Gloucestershire. 

May 10. At Belasse, India, aged 38, Lieut.- 
Col. James John Villiers, commanding H.M.’s 
74th Highlanders. 

Shot through the body, while leading his 
men to the charge, on the walls of Ningpo, 
aged 30, Wm. Naper Cornewall, First Lieut. 
of H.M.S. “Encounter,” second son of the 
late Sir George Cornewall, bart., of Moccas 
Court, Hereford. 

May 11. At Shanghai, from over-exertion 
and fatigue in the various expeditions against 
the Taepings, aged 31, Capt. L. Bradshaw, 
R.A., eldest son of Capt. R. Bradshaw, R.N., 
and grandson of the late Gen. L. Bra ishaw. 

May 15. Vice-Admira! John Sheridan, (men- 
tioned at p. 113). Tuis officer entered the 
service in 1795, was made a licutenant Dec. 21, 
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1801, and served as senior of the ‘‘ Merlin” in 
several aff irs with the enemy’s flovilla off 
Havre, in 1803-4; and set fire to the “* Shan- 
non”’ frigate near Cape La Hogue, to prevent 
her from being taken by the French, she 
having run ashore under heavy batteries. He 
served in the boats of the ‘ Bellerophon” at 
the capture of three Russian ships on the coast 
of Finland, and also at the gallant but disas- 
trous attack upon Russian gun-boats at Percola 
Point, 1809-10, for which he was made a com- 
mander. He commanded the “ Terror” during 
the American war at Baltimore, and on the 
coast of Georgia, and obtained post-rank in 
June, 1815. He had not served since the 
peace. 

May 18. At Simla, Col. Keith Young, C.B., 
Judge-Advocate-General of the Bengal Army. 

May 19. At Mhow, Central India (at the re- 
sidence of her son-in-law, Lieut.-Col. Crawley, 
6th Inniskilling Dragoons), Nancy, widow of 
Brigadier-Gen. C. C. Taylor, C.B., A.D.C. to 
the Queen, and Lieut.-Col. of the 29th Foot, 
who fell at the battle of Sobraon, and eldest 
dau. of the late Jas. Godolphin Burslem, esq., 
Royal Artillery. 

May 21. At Madras, after a very short ill- 
ness, aged 38, Major Joseph John Pearce, of 
H.M.’s 2nd European Light Infantry. 

May 31 (not May 28, as at first stated). At 
Damascus, aged 39, H. T. Buckle, esq. See 
Opirvary. 

At Waltair, Madras, aged 34, Capt. W. R. 
Shakespear. 

Lately. At Bristol, aged 89, Commander 
Joseph Seymour. This officer was made a 
master in the Royal Navy in September, 1796. 
He served in that rank in the ‘* Amphitrite” 
fr gate at the capture of Devil’s Island, Cay- 
enne, Surinam, and the Danish and Swedish 
islands, and also at the capture of seven laree 
privateers in 1799. While in command of the 
** Amphitrite’s”’ cutter he captured and brought 
off a French armed schooner lying under the 
protection of a privateer, and in the face of 
a heavy fire; and subsequently, when attached 
to the same ship, boarded and carried a Spanish 
armed schooner off Barbados. He was master 
of the ‘“‘ Conqueror” at Trafalgar, and after- 
wards of the Commander-in-chief’s ship at the 
siege of Corunna. He was also master of the 
“ Barfleur,” flag-ship, at Lisbon, from 1809 to 
1812, and was engaged at Ferrol, equipping 
the Spanish line-of-battle ships for sea, which 
he cid with remarkable expedition. His last 
service afloat was in the “ Ramillies,” flag- 
ship, during the American war of 1813 and 
1814. He accepted the rank of retired com- 
mander and 10s. 6d. a-day in 1845. 

June 2, Lieut.-Gen. Sutherland, C.B. (men- 
tioned at p. 116), entered the service Dec. 15, 
1804, became lieut.-col. May 16, 1822, and in 
that rank he commanded the few troops on 
the Gold Coast which defeated and dispersed 
the Ashantee force (30,000 strong) in June and 
July, 1824. He received the rank of colonel 
Jan, 10, 1837, major-general Nov. 9, 1846, and 
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lieut.-gen. June 20, 1854. He received the 
coloneley of the 93rd on June 4, 1860. 

June 4. Aged 29, on his passage home from 
South America, when twenty-four hours’ sail 
from Rio, Edward Villiers Robinson, esq., 
second surviving son of Sir George Stamp 
Robinson, bart., of Cranford, Northamptonsh. 

Major Godfrey Massy (mentioned at p. 116) 
was descended from a branch of the ancient 
and noble houses of Massy and Clarina, being 
son of the late Rev. William Massy, Pre- 
bendary of Dysert. The deceased entered the 
Army in 1845, served in Canada during the 
riots and attack on the Governor-General, and 
in 1854 was one of the first officers sent out to 
Bulgaria. He crossed from Varna with the 
Crimean expedition, commanded the light com- 
pany of the 19th Regiment at the battle of the 
Alma, and was in charge of the fatigue party 
at the burial of the dead the night after the 
battle ; was at the capture of Balaclava, at the 
battle of Inkermann, and constantly engaged 
in the trenches. For his services he received 
the brevet of major, the war-medal and three 
clasps, the Turkish decoration, and was also 
granted by the Emperor of the French the 
Cross of Knight of the Legion of Honour for 
distinguished services in the field. Major 
Massy received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
at Dublin University in 1856. In the same 
year he married Louisa, Countess of Seafield, 
and by that lady he leaves an only son sur- 
viving. . 

June 5. At Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, aged 
71, Maj.-Gen. Thomas Orlando Cater. The de- 
ceased entered the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
as second-lieutenant on the Ist of April, 1809, 
and served in the Peninsula from April, 1810, 
to January, 1814, including the defence of 
Cadiz, battle of Barossa, and siege of Tarra- 
gona. He served also the campaign of 1815, 
including the battle of Waterloo and taking 
of Cambray and Paris. His commission as 
first - lieutenant bears date April 16, 1812; 
captain, July 22, 1830; brevet-major, Nov. 9, 
1846; lieut.-col., May 28, 1847; colonel, Nov. 
28, 1854; and major-general, May 26, 1857. 

June 6. In Regent-street, Cambridge, aged 
15, Harriet Elizabeth Anne, eldest child of the 
Rev. the Count Dawson-Duffield, of Coverham, 
Yorkshire. This is the fifth child the parents 
bave lost, and the third that has died during 
the last seventeen months. Her remains are 
interred in the family vault in Coverham 
Church, where her ancestors have been buried 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

June 8. At Madras, aged 20, Fanny, wife 
of Lieut. Alex. Drury, of H.M.’s 5lst M.N.L., 
and dau. of Wm. Evans, esq., of Eton. 

June 14. Admiral Wauchope (mentioned at 
p. 118) entered the Royal Naval Academy in 
December, 1802, and embarked in December, 
1805, on board the “ Resistance,” 38, Captain 
Charles Adam, with whom he continued em- 
plored as midshipman and master’s mate until 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant, Dee. 21, 
1808. Being appointed on the 9th of January, 
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1809, to the ‘* Magicienne,” 36, Mr. Wauchope 
assisted in that ship at the reduction, in July, 
1810, of the Isle de Bourbon ; and in the fol- 
lowing month he was engaged, in pany 
with the 36-gun frigates ‘* Néréide,”’ “‘ Iphige- 
nia,’”’ and “‘ Magicienne,” in a series of gallant 
but unfortunate operations, which terminated 
with a loss to the *‘ Magicienne”’ of 8 killed 
and 20 wounded, in the self-destruction of her 
and the “‘ Sirius,” the capture of the ‘‘ Néré- 
ide,” and the surrender, to a powerful French 
squadron, of the “‘ Iphigenia,” at the entry of 
Port Sud-Est, Isle of France. After the ‘‘ Ma- 
gicienne”’ had been destroyed, Mr. Wauchope 
was sent in a boat with intelligence of that 
which had occurred to Commodore Josias 
Rowley, of the “‘ Boadicea,’’ 38, at the Isle de 
Bourbon, a distance across of 140 miles. On 
the following morning he fell in with the com- 
modore at sea, and was by him picked up. He 
was advanced to post-rank June 6, 1814; 
became rear-admiral in May, 1849; vice- 
admiral July 21, 1856; and admiral of the 
blue July 29, 1861. Admiral Wauchope was 
the inventor of the “‘ time-ball” for ascertain- 
ing the rates of chronometers in use at the 
Greenwich Observatory, and at Portsmouth, 
St. Helena, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

June 15. At Petropolis, near Rio de Janeiro, 
Mordaunt Shepley, youngest son of Admiral 
Warren, Commander-in-Chief on the Brazil 
Station. 

At Naples, Barbara, widow of the late L. 
J. Barbar, esq., for many years British Vice- 
Consul in Naples, and Consul in Canea. 

June 18. At Gateshead, William Kell, esq., 
F.S.A., formerly Town Clerk. See Osrrvary. 

June 19. Ather residence, Berkeley-gardens, 
Kensington, Sarah, wife of Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 
Porter, 67th Regt. 

June 21. At Queen’s-terr., Bayswater, aged 
46, the wife of Col. Guerin, H.M.’s Bombay 
Army (retired). 

At Valletta, the Rev. E. Rossignaud, D.D., 
Archdeacon of the Cathedral Church of Malta, 
for many years a Member of the Council of 
Government, and Rector of the University 
and Lyceum. 

June 22. At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Oakley-sq., Regent’s-pk., aged 55, Christian 
St. Barbe Rees, widow of the Rev. David 
Rees, of the Rectory, Scole, Norfolk. 

Lieut.-Col. Herbert Watkin Williams Wynn 
(mentioned at p. 118) was the second son of 
the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, by Lady 
Henrietta Antonia, eldest dau. of the first Earl 
Powis, and was born in St. James’s-square in 
1822. He entered the army as Ensign in 1839, 
became Lieut.-Col. of the 2nd West India 
Regiment in 1854, and Major of the Ist Flint- 
shire Rifle Volunteers in August, 1860. In 
October, 1850, he was first returned for Mont- 
gomeryshire, without opposition, being elected 
on the death of his uncle, the Right Hon. Chas. 
W. Williams Wynn, who represented the county 
from 1797 till 1850. In politics the deceased 
was a Conservative. 
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June 24. At Brighton, aged 81, Mary Ann 
Dorrington, widow of Arthur Dendy, esq., of 
Dorking, Surrey, and Brighton, Sussex. 

At Harrow, aged 14, Edward John, second 
son of Sir John Neeld, bart., of Grittleton, 
Wilts. 

June %. At Ketteringham-park, Norfolk, 
the Lady Catherine S. Boileau, third dau. of 
Gilbert, first Earl of Minto, and wife of Sir 
John P. Boileau, bart. 

At Tissington-hall, Derbyshire, Miss Fanny 
Fitz-Herbert, of Mount-street, Grosvenor-sq., 
sister of the late Sir Henry Fitz-Herbert, bart., 
of Tissington. Her 80th birthday was cele- 
brated only five days before, when several 
**triumphal arches” were erected in the vil- 
lage. 
Suddenly, at the residence of the Rev. Wm. 
Vincent, Barnsbury-pk., Islington, aged 57, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Howard Wakefield, late of the 
Bengal Army. 

Elizabeth, relict of Wm. Gurley, esq., of 
Peter’s Hope, Island of St. Vincent, and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. George Marsh, 
Rector of Ford, Northumberland. 

At Blackheath, aged 76, Mary Ann, only 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Michael Babbs, 
of Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

June 26. At Bayswater, aged 51, Col. Edw. 
Samuel Blake, C.B., of the Royal Bombay 
Artillery. 

In Curzon-st., Mayfair, Charlotte Dorothea, 
wife of Charles Stirling, esq., of Muiravon- 
side, Stirlingshire, and only dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Chas. Stirling, of Woburn Farm, 
Surrey. 

At her residence, High-st., Shirley, Jane, 
relict of Captain Thomas Hills, R.N., of 
Southampton. 

After a long illness, Mr. James Paul, book- 
seller, of Chapter-house-court, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Colebrooke-place, Islington. 

June 27. At St. James’s Palace, aged 49, 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Robert Bruce, Governor 
of the Prince of Wales. See Oprruary. 

At Castle Taylor, co. Galway, aged 64, Capt. 
Francis Manley Shawe Taylor, late of the Cold- 
stream Guards. 

At Boturich Castle, Dumbartonshire, aged 
78, Robert Findlay, esq., of Easterhill and 
Boturich. 

At Geneva, Anne Dewar, widow of Henry 
Stretton, esq., late of Ramsgate, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Thos. Bourdillon, Vicar of Fen- 
stanton, Hunts. 

June 28. At Stowe, aged 66, Mary, Duchess 
Dowager of Buckingham and Chandos. The 
Duchess was the second and youngest dau. of 
John, first Marquis of Breadalbane, and sister 
of the present peer, and was born July 10, 
1795. She married, May 13, 1819, Richard 
Plantagenet, second Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, whom she has survived not quite 
twelve months. By her marriage she leaves 
a son, the present Duke, and a dau., Lady 
Anne, married to Mr. W. H. P. Gore Lang- 
ton, M.P. The latter years of the estimable 
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Duchess’s life were embittered by domestic 
differences, and she was separated from her 
husband since 1853, having in that year ob- 
tained a legal separation. 

In Hereford-street, Park-lane, aged 61, Sir 
Robert G. Throckmorton, bart. The deceased 
baronet was the son of Mr. Wm. Throckmorton 
(brother to the seventh baronet), by the only 
dau. of Mr. T. Giffard, of Chillington, and was 
born in Queen-street, Mayfair, in 1800. He 
married, in 1829, the only dau. of Sir John 
Acton, and succeeded his uncle in 1840. From 
1831 to 1835 he represented Berkshire in Par- 
liament, and in 1843 was elected sheriff of that 
county. The family is descended from Sir 
John Throckmorton, who was Under-Treasurer 
of the Exchequer in the time of Henry IV. 

At Malta, Charles, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Montagu, Royal Engineers. 

In Queen-st., Mayfair, aged 52, James Wm. 
Drake, esq., only surviving son of the late Rev. 
John Drake, Rector of Stourton, Wilts. 

At Nuneham-hall, Ashdon, Essex, aged 77, 
Devereux Hustler, esq. 

June 29. At Stonbam ‘Aspal, aged 78, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Howes, M.A., late 
Rector of Thorndon. 

At Stafford, Henry Edward Wilson Bailey, 
only son of the late Thos. Bailey, esq., of the 
Old-hall, Aigburth, Lancashire. 

At bis residence, aged 82, the Rev. John 
Leifchild, D.D. 

At Dundee, aged 62, James B. Lindsay, esq. 
See Oprruary. 

At his residence, Orwell-lodge, Ipswich, 
aged 49, John Biddle Alexander, esq., for 
many years a partner in the banking firm of 
Alexander and Co. He held for some time 
various positions of trust, among which was 
the Treasurership of the Borough, of the East 
Suffolk Hospital, of the Ipswich Savings’ 
Bank, and of the: Ipswich Union ; and he was 
also one of the Vice-Presidents of the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ Institution. 

June 30. At Silloth, Cumberland, aged 57, 
Robert, youngest son «f the late Rev. Hugh 
Pugh, Rector of Hinton Martell, Dorset. 

Lately. Ata very advanced age, Miss Mac- 
pherson, of Belleville: She was the daughter 
of the well-known Mr. James Macpherson, the 
translator of Ossian. Miss Macpherson was 
much beloved throughout Badenoch, where 
she lived during the greater part of a long life. 
The eldest son of Sir David Brewster, who 
married the late Miss Macpherson’s sister, 
succeeds to the property as heir of entail. 

July 1. Aged 76, Robert Milligan, esq., of 
Acacia, late M.P. for Bradford. 

At Malvern, aged 13, Edw. Stradling Nicholl 
Carne, eldest son ‘of J. W. N. Carne, D.C.L., 
of Dimlande Castle, Glamorganshire. 

At Acton, Middlesex, the wife of Thos. Will- 
son, esq., architect. She zealously shared all 
the perils of her ) usband’s arduous enterprise 
in South Africa in 1820, when taking out 100 
families and colonizing the Caffre. frontier at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
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July 2. At Brighton, Sir John Wedderburn, 
bart., late of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At Morningside, near Edinburgh, Captain R. 
Watson, late of the 43rd Regt. of the Line, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, and nephew of Lady Brougham 
and Vaux. 

At the Abbey, Winchester, aged 93, George 
Liddell, esq. 

At Catton, aged 79, William Salter, last sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. Charles Millard, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Norwich. 

At the Parsonage, King-sq., E.C., aged 42, 
Jane, wife of the Rev. Henry Ward, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Barnabas. 

At Walcot-place, Kennington, aged 19, Eliza 
Penkivil, wife of Alfred Tucker, esq., and eldest 
dau. of the Rev. William Brook. 

July 3. At Rutland-gate, aged 31, Lady Ed- 
ward Fitzalan Howard. She was Augusta, 
only dau. of the Hon. G. H. Taibot, son of John 
Tooke Talbot, by Susannab Harriet, his second 
wife, by Augusta, cau. of Sir Horace St. Paul, 
who, after the death of her husband, married 
the Hon, Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley. Her 
Ladyship, who married in 1851 the second son 
of the 13th Duke of Norfolk, leaves a youthful 
famiiy of five daughters and an only son. 

At Hurst-lodge, Berks., aged 76, Charles Old- 
field Bowles, esq., Colonel of the Oxford Militia, 
and formerly of North Aston, Oxon. 

In Sussex-place, Hyde-park-gardens, W., 
Jane Maria, eldest dau. of Gen. J. A. Paul 
Macgregor. 

At Shotley-grove, Gateshead, aged 63, Peter 
Annandale, esq., J.P. for the counties of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland. - 

Ann, widow of the Rev. John H:.wtrey, 
Rector of Kingston Seymour, Somersetshire, 
and formerly Minister of St. James’s Church, 
Guernsey. 

In Pembridge-pl., Bayswater, aged 26, Sarah 
Kate, wife of the Rev. W. D. Maclagan. 

Aged 72, Eliza Venn, wife of the Rev. Thos. 
Schofield, of Chertsey, Surrey, and dau. of the 
late Rev. H. Elston, Viear of Halberton, Devon. 

At Mauldea Rectory, aged 16, Charles Her- 
bert, son of the Rev. Charles Ward. 

At Charlton Rectory; Oxon.; Ann Rollo, wife 
of the Rev. Frederick ‘Taunton, M.A. 

July 4. In Pall-mall East; aged 55, John Ed- 
ward Errington, C.E., Vice-President of the 
Institution of Civil Evgineets. The deceased, 
was was of an old Northumbrian family, was 
born at Hull in 1806. He became a civil en- 
gineer, and when railways began to’ be con- 
structed in the north of England, devoted him- 
self chiefly to that department of the profession 
connected with them. Along with Mr. Locke, 
he was engineer to the Glasgow and Grevnock 
Railway and Dock, the Lancaster and Carlisle, 
the Caledonian, the East Lancashire, the Scot- 
tish Central, Scottish Midland, and Aberdeen 
Railways. About the year 1850 he was, again 
with Mr. Locke, appointed consulting engineer 
for the northern division of the London and 
North-Western Kailway, and in that capacity 
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constructed many of thei: branches and exten- 
sio:s. He was also up to the time of his death 
engineer-in-chief to the London and South- 
Western Railway. He superintended the con- 
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At Thanet-lodge, Broadstairs, aged 75, Ra- 
chel, eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Andrew 
Burn. 

At Hertford, Richard D. J. Evans, esq., M.D., 





struction of the lines recently opened t 

ing that system with Exeter and the west of 
England. He was, like his partner (Mr. 
Locke), a strong advocate for economy in the 
first cost of construction, and the lines executed 
by him all bear testimony to this. 

Keur-Adm, G. W. C. Lydiard, of Shalford, 
Surrey. 

At Penrith, aged 53, Margaret Hay, eldest 
dau. of the late Major T. Brougham, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Kingstown, Ireland, suddenly, aged 78, 
Anne Green, widow of the Rev. G. B. Wildig, 
Rector of Norten-in-the-Moors, Staffordshire. 

July 5. At Marseilles, Henry J. Hamilton, 
second son of the late Major-Gen. Sir Henry 
Lindesay Bethune, bart., of Kilconquhar, Fife. 

At Paris, aged 95, the Duke Pasquier. See 
OBITUARY. 

At the Manor-house, Milton, Wilts., aged 76, 
Join So.nerset, M.D. 

At her residence, Prospect-house, Kings- 
bridge, Devon, Charlotte Hawkins, dau. of the 
late Richard Hawkins, esq., Deputy-Lieut. of 
the eounty. 

At the honse of her brother (Samuel Bent- 
ley, esq.,.North End, Croydon), aged 70, 
Sarah, eldest surviving dau. of Edward Bentley, 
esq., formerly of the Bank of England, sister to 
the late John Bentley, esq., Secretary of the 
same establishment, and niece of John Nichols, 
esq., formerly Editor of the GeNTLEMAN’s 
MAGAZINE. 

July 6. At Groombridge-pl., Kent, aged 
56, Major-Gen. B. F. D. Wilson, nephew of the 
late Gen. Sir Robert Wilson, C.M.T., &c. 

At his residence, Cambridge-ter., Hyde-park, 
aged 87, Col. Humphrey Owen, late of the Royal 
Artillery. 

July 7. Suddenly, at his residence, Arklow- 
house, Ramsgate, aged 68, Capt. J. Gilmore, 
R.N. 

In Sussex-st., Eccleston-sq., Major Frederick 
Alexander Blachford, late 93rd Highlanders, 
third son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Blachford, of 
Ham, Surrey. 

At Morstead Rectory, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Sirr, and only dau. of the late Rev. 
E. H. Hoare, Rector of Thrussington, Leices- 
tershire. 

July 8. At Boothby-hall, Lincolnshire, aged 
77, John Litchford, esq. 

At Brunswick-house, Hull, aged 74, Maria, 
wife of Henry Blundell, esq., J.P. 

At the Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks., aged 
50, George Carrington, esq. 

At Ripon, Eliza, relict of the Rev. J. J. 
Prickett, Incumbent of Markington. 

July 9. At Axminster, aged 84, Nathaniel 
Tryon Still, esq., J.P. and D.L. of the county 
of Devon, and formerly of the lst Life Guards 
and 53rd Regiment. 

At Broadstairs, Isle of Thanet, aged 84, John 
St. Barbe, esq., of Stoke Newington. 


y t son of the late Rev. William Evans, 
Upton Castle, Pembrokeshire. 

At Little Canfield Rectory, Essex, the resi- 
dence of her brother, Emma Forrest, wife of 
Commander Edm. Scott, R.N., of Cheltenham. 

July 10. At Neston, Cheshire, aged 74, Mary, 
relict of Francis Shand, esq., of Liverpool, and 
eldest dau. of the late Sir John Reid, bart., 
of Barra. 

At Ealing, Middlesex, aged 50, Alfred Wm. 
Kiallmark, esq. 

At Stoke-cottage, Exeter, aged 38, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. F. J. Armitage. 

At Hardymount, co. Carlow, Elizabeth, relict 
of Major Orme, of Abbey-town, co. Mayo. 

At Woodcote-house, Lillington, aged 85, 
Lieut.-Col. Braddyll. 

July 11. At Brighton, aged 38, Major Thos. 
Jenkins, late of the 42nd Madras Native In- 
fantry (M.N.I.), also of Her Majesty’s Royal 
Body Guard. 

At Compton Rectory, aged 75, Christianna, 
sister of the Rev. J. O. Zillwood. 

At Boulogne, aged 60, Archibald Douglas, 
esq., late Capt. in the Madras Army, and many 
years British Resident at Tanjore. 

At Hampstead, aged 59, Camilla, wife of 
Wm. Needham, esq , of Lenton-house, Notts. 

At his residence, Lyndhurst, Hants., Arthur, 
fifth son of the late Daniel Robertson, esq., of 
Struan. 

July 12. At Reading, aged 60, Henrietta 
Amelia, widow of the Rev. Dr. Binney, Rector 
of Newbury. 

At Mark Parsonage, aged 25, Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the Rev. Frederick Du Sautoy. 

July 13. At Ealing, Middlesex, Gen. Robert 
Blair Campbell, late United States Con-ul- 
General at London. 

July 14. At Queen’s-gate, Kensington-gore, 
aged 81, Eliza, widow of the Right Rev. John 
Inglis, D.D., Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

At Great Malvern, aged 73, Maria Maclean, 
relict of Alexander Hunter, W.S., Sheriff Clerk 
of Ayrshire. 

At Great Gaines, Upminster, aged 79, the 
Rev. George Clayton, for fifty-one years pastor 
of the Independent Church, York-st., Wal- 
worth. 

July 15. At Westbourne-sq., aged 70, Major- 
Gen. James Manson, H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At his residence, East Hendred, near Want- 
age, Berks., aged 73, Wm. Allin, esq. 

At Bisham Grange, Berks., aged 44, Henry 
Collingwood Ibbetson, esq. 

Aged 43, Capt. John Yates, Cavalry Staff, 
Canterbury, after an active and useful period 
of twenty-five years’ service. 

At her residence, Lower Rock-gardens, Annie, 
widow of Wm. Henry Worthington, jun., esq., 
late of Shandiway, Cheshire, and eldest dau. of 
the late Gen. Thomas Brownrigg. 

At University College, Oxford, aged 19, Hen. 
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Wm. F. Croome, eldest son of the Rev. T. 
Boys Croome, of Siston Rectory, Gloucestersh. 

July16. At Maiden Bradley, near Frome, aged 
73, Adm. R. W. G. Festing, C.B. The deceased 
entered the Navy in February, 1799, on board 
the “‘ Ramillies ;” and was appointed Acting- 
Lieutenant of the “‘Tremendous,”’ in March, 
1805. In 1806 he joined the “* Culloden,” bear- 
ing the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir E. Pellew, to 
whom he was Flag-Lieutenant at the capture 
and destruction of a flotilla in Batavia Roads, 
and destruction of the dockyard at Griessee, 
Java, 1807. In August, 1808, he was promoted 
to the command of the *‘ Dasher,” in which he 
remained till April, 1811, when he became 
Acting-Captain of the ‘Iilustrious,” bearing 
the flag of Commodore Broughton. He served 
on shore at the reduction of Java, commanded 
the batteries at the surrender of Batavia, and 
having been confirmed in October, 1811, was 
appointed to command the “‘ Psyche,” in which 
ship he returned to England in August, 1812. 
From 1815 to 1817 he commanded in succession 
the ‘‘ Falmouth” and “ Racoon” on the St. 
Helena station, and in March, 1836, was ap- 
pointed to the ‘‘ Cornwallis,’ but did not go to 
sea in that ship, having been superseded in 
June following. He accepted retired rank in 
October, 1846. 

At East Moulsey, Surrey, Elizabeth, widow 
of Chas. Porcher Lang, esq., and dau. of the 
late Sir John Owen, bart., M.P. 

At Windsor, aged 68, Capt. Andrew Ellison, 
late 60th Rifles. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Henry Mackeson, esq., of Hythe, 
Kent. 

At his residence, Roman-hill, near Colchester, 
Carleton Smythies, esq., J.P. 

At the Law Society’s Hall, of congestion of 
the liver, Robert Maugham, esq., Secretary to 
the Incorporated Law Society. 

July 17. At Polygon-house, Southampton, 
Peter Breton, esq., late Capt. Bombay Artillery, 
for many years a Deputy-Lieut. and Magis- 
trate for the town and county of Southampton 
and Hants. 

At Teignmouth, Devon, Eliza Anne, dau. of 
the late Capt. James Oliver, R.N., of Taunton. 

At Buckhurst, Sunning-hill, aged 66, Emma, 
widow of the Rev. George Hunt. 

July 18. In Regent-st., London, Lieut.-Col. 
Wm. Ballingall, late of the 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry, and eldest son of the late Sir George 
Ballingall, late H.E.I1.C.S, 

At Sherfield Rectory, near Romsey, aged 30, 
Campbell Ellinor, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Barton. 

July 19. At Anglesey, near Gosport, aged 
63, Sir Henry Bold Hoghbton, bart., of Hoghton 
Tower, and Walton-le-Dale, Lancashlre. 

At her house, Dublin, aged 85, Lady Vande- 
leur, widow of Gen. Sir John Ormsby Van- 
deleur, G.C.B., &e. 

At La Tour, Piedmont, Major-Gen. John 
Chas. Beckwith, C.B., formerly of the’ Rifle 
Brigade. He commenced his career in 1805, 
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was with Sir Jobn Moore at the battle of 
Corunna, served under the Duke of Wellington 
throughout the campaign in the Peninsula, 
and was on his staff at the battle of Waterloo, 
where he lost his left leg. 

At Brislington, aged 38, Lieut.-Col. G. J. 
Ambrose, C.B., late commanding the Ist But- 
talion of H.M.’s 3rd Regiment (the Buffs). 

At the Priory, Rathfarnham, near Dublin, 
J. P. Curran, esq., barrister, Inner Temple. 

July 20. Aged 61, Henry Joshua Robinson, 
esq., late Chief Accountant of H.M.’s Office of 
Woods and Forests. 

At Dover, aged 19, Andrew Olivier Henry 
Baird, of Queen’s College, Oxford, only son of 
Andrew Wood Baird, M.D. 

July 22. At Stonehouse, aged 77, retired 
Rear-Admiral William Blight. The deceased 
entered the Navy in May, 1793, on board the 
** Intrepid,” 64, and after a few months’ ser- 
vice as Acting-Lieutenant of the ‘“ Prince 
George,’”’ was confirmed, April 15, 1803, into 
the “Britannia,” 100. In the latter ship 
Lieut. Blight served at Trafalgar, and during 
that conflict was sent with a party to take 
possession of the French 74 “L’Aigle,” in 
which he remained, exposed to severe suffer- 
ings, until fortunately rescued previous to her 
total loss in the gale that ensued. He was 
next employed in navigating the ‘Santa Anna” 
to Gibraltar. His subsequent appointments, 
as Lieutenant, were—to the ‘‘ Dreadnought,” 
98, as Flag to the Earl of Northesk; ‘‘ Nerei:'e,”’ 
36, Capt. Corbett, of which frigate he ulti- 
mately became Senior; ‘ Powerful,’ 74, and 
in July, 1809, obtained the post of Agent for 
Transports at Palermo, in which capacity he 
officiated until Nov. 16, 1815. In October, 1819, 
he was appointed to the ‘‘ Queen Charlotte,” 
bearing the flag of Adm. Campbell, at Ports- 
mouth. While in the “ Nereide” at the attack 
of Buenos Ayres, in July, 1807, Lieut. Blight 
was entrusted by Rear-Admiral Murray with 
the hazardous service of keeping up a com- 
munication between the Army and Navy, and 
for his able discharge of that duty acquired 
considerable credit. On Oct. 21, 1808, he as- 
sisted at the destruction of two powerful pi- 
rate vessels, in the Persian Gulf, having seven 
hundred men on board, and the recapture of 
the H.E.1.C.’s war cruiser ‘‘ Sylph,” after 
an action of four hours. On May 31, 1828, 
Capt. Blight, who had been promoted to the 
rank of Commander Feb. 12, 1821, was ap- 
pointed to the “ Britannia,’’ 120, flagship at 
Plymouth of the Earl of Northesk, with whom 
he continued—latterly in the ‘St. Vincent,” 
120—until the expiration of his lordship’s com- 
mand in May, 1830. He attained Post-rank 
22nd July following ; accepted the retirement 
Oct. 1, 1850; and was advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Adm. on the retired list Sept. 27, 1855. 
Rear-Adm. Blight received a medal for the 
battle of Trafalgar. It is worthy of remark 
that from the period of his entering the service 
in 1793, until 1815, he was not altogether more 
than two months unemployed. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT : Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ tion 


in 
DISTRICTS. 1861. a — ng | nd 
1862. | 1862.| 1862. 1862. 














° 


Mean Temperature ° 54°9 56-2 56°8 58-2 








London. . .. 78029 |2803921 || 1104 | 1066 | 1159 | 1065 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 152 | 162 178 | 163 155 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 205 | 213 257 | 213 245 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 151 145 | 181 142 162 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571129 265 265 244. 249 259 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 331 |} 281 299 | 298 290 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 5 z - ; s 
Saturday, 





June 21 . 149 175 1104 942 | 971 | 1913 
” 28. 134 171 1066 897 | 910 | 1807 
July 5. } 170 193 1159 862 | 853 | 1715 
ms. 154 139 | 37 | 1065 882 | 825 | 1707 

9. 167 | 176; 171) 30) 1111 921 | 891 | 1812 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, July 22, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 
Wheat ... 1,960... 59 4] Oats  ...1,262 ... 22 4] Beans... 39... 
Barley .. —... 0 O| Rye... 45... 35 9| Peas... —.., 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last SIX WEEKS, 








MOE icdikhonsiscosast 32 4 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Juty 24. 
Hay, 1/. 16s. to 51. 5s. — Straw, 11. 16s. to 27. 4s. — Clover, 4/. 15s. to 61. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
. 4d.to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Juny 24. 
. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
. 8d.to 5s. 2d. 
. 4d.to 5s. Od. 
. 8d. to6s. 4d. 


COAL-MARKET, Juty 25. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. Other sorts, 14s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H, GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From June 24, to July 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer.)/Barom. 


Thermometer. |Barom. 
s 4 


. 
— 


Weather, 


pe 
= 


z 


¢ oO) “4 
3 
2 





cloudy, fair 
do. do. 

fair 

cldy. fair, rain 
fr. eldy.slt,rn. 
do. do. do. 
cloudy, fair 
do. do. 

do. rain 

do. con. hy. rn. 
fair, cloudy 
heavy rain 
cloudy, fair 








fair, eldy. rain 
eldy. hvy. rain 
do. fair 
hy.sh.cl.fr.rn, 
fair, cloudy 
do. do. 

do. showers 
fr.hy.sh.hl.rn. 
do. [th.lg, 
do. cloudy 
cloudy 

fair, cloudy 
do. do, 





do. do. rain 
hvy.rn.cloudy 








do. do. hvy. rn. 
fair 






































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





India 
Bonds. 
£1,000. 


New 
3 per 
Cents, 


Bank 
Stock. 


India 
Stock. 


India 
5 per cents, 


3 





2334 5 
233 6 
235 


Shut. 1083 94 
109 § 
108% 94 
108§ 
108} 
108% 
1083 
1084 
108} 
1084 
108} 
108} 
1084 
108 


1073 } 
1073 8} 
108} 
107} 8} 
107; 8} 
107% 84 
108 # 
107% 8} 
107% 8 
107} 8} 
107% 8} 


914 
914 
914 
91} 
914 
914 
914 
91; 
91% 
913 
913 
91} 
91} 
92 

91} 
924 
923 
923 
923 
923 
93 

934 
93 

934 
93 

93 


22 pm. 





a Ba] 





Son 


19. 21pm. 


s 
B 


BEPES 











234 
234 
234 





18 pm. 





~ 
PAL RAM 199 


wcoloe 
sweteos 








234 18.21 pm. 


——_|19.22pm. 


ona feo leo Goin Walco cohen wales leo Mfc feo 
Goins leo Ike aokn Ice lcs Wee mice woo mcr 


8. 10 pm. 
11 pm. 
. 18 pm. 
. 18 pm. 
. 18 pm. 
. 18 pm. 
. 19 pm. 
. 19 pm. 
. 19 pm. 
. 18 pm. 
16.19 pm. 
19 pm. 
17. 20 pm. 
18. 20 pm. 
18. 21 pm. 
17. 20 pm. 
17. 20 pm. 











234 
236 
235 
236 
234 
236 
236 
234 
236 
235 
235 
235 
235 
235 
236 





bo bo bo 
Ph Bb cop 


18.22pm. 
22.23 pm. 
20 pm. 
22 pm. 
23 pm. 





DIP ROP Wh BOP GoD GOK” Bop Gok /C> GOl~a Gos 


oP oe 
to 
_ 
i] 
a 
oo 
oe 











224 
2244 7 


ow 
Di Be ape Bp cakco ep — cnp ops com coke Bop 


24 pm. 











225 7) 27pm. 








er ee eh eh os conn coker ako 


225 7 
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